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SECURIT LY Sr ROM (INVASION 


WHEN practically the whole British Army, Regulars, Militia, and 
even the pick of the Volunteers, had been sent to South Africa, 
some Englishmen, though, as it seemed at the time, not many, 
were appalled at the defenceless condition in which these islands 
were left. The rest, the large majority, carried away by passion 
and relying on eight centuries of immunity from invasion, obsti- 
nately shut their eyes to the fearful risk that was incurred. We 
know now that if a league was not formed for our destruction, it 
was only because our ill-wishers could not agree among them- 
selves. 

To the danger of a hostile combination we are not, at the 
present moment, exposed ; and most of the troops who were in 
South Africa are now at home again. Yet the sense of insecurity, 
among those who have much to lose, has not diminished but in- 
creased. It has taken the definite form of a fear that invasion by 
an army of overwhelming force is not, as we used to think, 
impossible. It was something of a shock when it came to be 
admitted that “raids” by small forces of 10,000 men or so were 
a contingency to be taken into account. But now here is our 
most distinguished general assuring us that, without any “fuss 
or mobilisation,” at least 150,000 Germans might be thrown upon 
our East Coast within thirty-six-hours of the first orders being 
given, unless a British fleet, stronger than any which is habitually 
stationed in that neighbourhood, succeeded in intercepting them 
and in beating the powerful German fleet which would precede or 
escort the transports. Even a victory at sea might not avert the 
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blow; for the highest authority of the German Great General 
Staff has distinctly stated that for the achievement of such a 
purpose as a successful landing in England, the loss of the German 
fleet would not be too high a price to pay. 

The alarm raised by the late Commander-in-Chief is not the 
loose guess of a theorist. It is based, we are informed, on a long 
examination of the minutest details and on careful calculations 
made with the assistance of experts belonging to great shipping 
firms. I am no admirer of Lord Roberts. I repudiate his ideals and 
reprobate what I believe to be his ulterior aims. But I must presume 
that he is an authority on military matters, and I have not seen 
any serious attempt by any competent person to controvert his 
statements. The answer made on behalf of the Government by 
Lord Crewe was so feeble and irrelevant that he must himself 
have been conscious of its inadequacy. 

Mr. Haldane’s scheme provides that an Expeditionary Force of 
121,000 combatants should be ready to go abroad at short notice, 
as, for instance, to the assistance of a Continental ally. The 
absence of this army would naturally be the occasion selected for 
attempting an invasion. What then, asks Lord Roberts, would be 
the force remaining at home which would be available for meeting 
the invaders if they succeeded in landing? He begins by reckon- 
ing up a gross total of 353,000 men. From these he deducts 
53,000 for sick and absent, and 60,o00 for untrained recruits, 
leaving a balance of 240,000 “more or less trained’’ men avail- 
able. Of these he estimates that 200,000 would be required to 
garrison “arsenals, naval bases, and the principal places in Great 
Britain and Ireland,” leaving only 40,o0o more or less trained men 
to confront the 150,000 invaders. 

It is to be observed that of the gross total of 353,000 given 
above, 200,000 are Territorials. Mr. Haldane’s scheme supposes 
302,000 Territorials, but up to last October only about two-thirds 
of that number had enlisted, and 83,000 of these only for one year. 
Their training will evidently be no better than that of the old 
Volunteers. Lord Roberts holds that such imperfectly trained men 
could not engage Regular troops with any prospect of success 
unless with a numerical superiority of at least four to one. This, 
he says, is, and always has been, the judgment of all competent 
military authorities. The Boer War has not altered his opinion. 
I shall certainly not presume to question it. Mr. Haldane has only 
met it with the strange suggestion that the dispatch of the Ex« 
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peditionary Force might be delayed for six months in order to 
give the Territorials time for training! What would a hard- 
pressed Continental ally think of such an alliance? ‘Call you that 
backing of your friends? A plague upon such backing.” 


The country has hitherto trusted its safety to the Navy. Not 
indeed without growing uneasiness ; for notwithstanding the con- 
fidence of the Blue Water School and their oracle, Captain Mahan, 
the man in the street could not but feel that steam, torpedoes, 
submersibles, submarine mines, and, above all, the rise of new 
foreign navies had created a novel and entirely unexplored situ- 
ation, for which the only satisfactory provision is a sufficient army 
at home. But he has come to despair of ever obtaining such an 
army. He pays already for the most expensive army in the world, 
which is used mainly for the benefit, direct or indirect, of the 
governing classes. And now he is told that he cannot ensure his 
safety without an additional army in which he must serve per- 
sonally. Alarmed as he may be, I doubt if he will consent to this. 
An American journalist says of President Roosevelt’s lectures that 
they “frighten the country into paying little attention.” The 
picture that Lord Roberts paints is so alarming that most people 
prefer not to look at it. 


It is the privilege of our insular position that we do not need 
to protect ourselves by compulsory military service either in the 
shape of conscription or of universal liability. All we want for 
complete security is a Regular Army of, say, 200,000 combatants 
serving three years with the colours and seven in the reserve. 
But this army must be at home. There would be no difficulty in ob- 
taining that number of men by voluntary enlistment and re-enlist- 
ment if they were not obliged to go to India, and if a career was 
opened to them. All officers should begin by serving, say, a year in 
the ranks ; and if this rule caused a falling off of idle candidates for 
commissions, as no doubt it would, the vacancies should be filled 
by rankers, who should go through a course of study, if neces- 
sary, at a military school like that of St. Maixent in France. 
Measures should be taken for the rigorous exclusion of all Court 
meddling and influence. 


It will be objected in some quarters that a thoroughly protes- 
sional army of this kind would be dangerous to liberty and 
progress. If by this is meant that it would prevent violent 
revolutions from being carried out by insurgents unable to make 
their views prevail in a peaceful and constitutional manner, so 
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much the better. In England we may hope that, in future as in 
the past, changes will not fail to be realised in an orderly way as 
soon as public opinion is ripe for them. Positivists will never be 
found encouraging disorder. 


The difficulty of providing for our defence by a sufficient 
Regular Army is of another kind. As long as we hold India we 
can never have an efficient army at home. This has been dis- 
covered by every Minister who has tried to handle the problem. 
But the statesman has yet to be found who will have the courage 
to exhort his countrymen to begin preparations for getting rid of 
the millstone which is dragging us into the abyss. Such wisdom 
is not to be expected from the middle classes, who now pre- 
dominate in politics. Our Indian Empire exists solely for their 
profit and advantage. They have ben sucking wealth out of it for 
a century and a half. How many fortunes have had their root in 
that soil! How many capitalists are still exploiting it! How 
many middle-class families are drawing salaries and pensions from 
the Indian Civil Service! How many are looking to it to provide 
berths for their sons! Is it possible that, with such widespread 
private interests to serve, this class should ever bring itself to 
recognise that the interest of the whole community is something 
still wider and more important ? 


If we turn to the working classes, the prospect, it must be 
owned, is not at present very hopeful. They take no interest in 
India. There is nothing to bias them in favour of holding it. 
They do not share in its spoils. They do not go there, except the 
few of them who make the voyage in troopships and come back 
with ruined health and poor chance of finding employment. The 
rest have no idea of parting with their liberty or of leaving their 
country, unless they turn their backs on it as emigrants, and then 
it is not to India that they go. Clearly they are not crowding 
into the Territorial Army. Mr. Haldane is the only man in the 
country who ever professed to believe that they would ; and even 
he must now see his mistake. The Labour Party in Parliament 
are not tainted with militarism or imperialism. They treat these 
vices as no concern of their class. Compulsory service they do 
not dread, for they think that no Government will dare to propose 
it. I dare say not one of them took the trouble to read Lord 
Roberts’s speech. This conception of their duty is short-sighted 
and discreditable. They will have to reform it. The defence of 
our shores is not a matter they can wash their hands of. Uni- 
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versal and compulsory service in the Territorial Army with serious 
training and discipline will certainly be proposed before long. 
The representatives of Labour cannot content themselves with 
merely opposing it. They will have to suggest some alternative 
plan. And this will oblige them to face the problem of India. 

Universal service in the Territorial Army would give at least 
a million men for the defence of our own country. This ought to 
enable us to diminish greatly both the Regular Army and the 
Navy. The difficulty would be to ensure that the Territorials 
should never be sent beyond sea. Of course this immunity would be 
guaranteed. But only three years ago Lord Roberts was saying that 
500,000 British soldiers might not improbably be wanted in India, 
and that when that emergency occurs it “must depend on the will 
of the nation at the time” whether the army for home defence 
should be sent to the seat of war. In other words, a middle class 
Parliament might pass a law in twenty-hour hours abrogating 
any guarantee that had been given. 

The more it is considered the more it will appear that safety 
of this country from invasion will never be obtained until we have 
retired from India. What other reasons there are, of a quite 
different order, why that policy should be adopted I leave out of 
consideration on the present occasion. ES) BEESILN 


ANDREW CARNEGIE’S GOSPEL 


ALL men may well attend when one who in youth was a workman, 
in middle life a millionaire, and in old age a practical philan- 
thropist, sums up his manifold experiences on Wealth—Labour— 
and Socialism. Mr.. Andrew Carnegie, who belongs both to 
Britain and to the United States, to Labour as well as to Capital, 
to Industry as much as to Thought, now, in a simple, straight- 
forward way, re-states his conclusions on the burning social 
questions in a book entitled “Problems of To-day.”* This is 
dedicated to President Roosevelt, as ‘foremost apostle of the 
‘Square Deal’ for all classes of men ; a true man of the people ; 
and a model citizen in example and precept ’’! The chapters are 
headed—Wealth, Labour, Wages, Thrift, the Land, the Family, 
and so forth. 


*« Problems ot To-day —Wealth —Labour—Socialism *’ By Andrew Carnegie 
author of ‘‘The Gospel of Wealth,'’ etc. etc. (G. Allen and Sons). 12mo, 
pp. 194. 2s. 
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The first and principal chapter. on Wealth is to a great extent 
a re-statement of the author’s essay on “The Gospel of Wealth,” 
published twenty years ago; and the same views on ‘Labour ” 
and on “Land” were expressed by him long before he became 
known as a millionaire. The essence of the book is the attempt to 
explain and to remedy “the unequal distribution of wealth,” which ~ 
as the writer justly says, lies at the root of Socialist activity, and 
which Mr. Carnegie holds still, as he held long ago, to be “one of 
the crying evils of our day.” 

It may surprise those who do not know Mr. Carnegie’s life or 
his writings to find him going a long way with the attacks of 
Socialism on the orthodox Plutonomy. He accepts Mr. Snow- 
den’s ‘“Socialist’s Budget’? in its drastic scheme of graduated 
death-duties mounting up to one-half of a millionaire estate to go 
in relief of taxation, and also in the protest against indirect taxa- 
tion of commodities. ‘Those whose incomes are only sufficient to 
meet physical wants should not be submitted to taxation at all.” 

He goes on to say, “viewing Socialism on its financial side, 
as shown in Mr. Snowden’s budget, its demands are just.” Mr. 
Carnegie sees hardly any limits to the share of a rich man’s 
estate which should go at his death to the public. When it comes 
to the “millionaire’s hoard,” he quotes Shakespeare— 

The other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the State. 

Of the source of these vast capitals which cause such bitterness 
in contrast with the extremes of poverty, Mr. Carnegie gives a 
most luminous explanation. In the world’s progress, with scien- 
tific discoveries and mechanical inventions, the forces and materials 
of nature have received a wonderful and sudden development. 
In the result, wealth has been produced as if by magic, and has 
fallen largely to the captains of industry, “greatly to their own 
surprise.” He goes on to show that these vast accumulations 
are the result of rapid increase of population and of mechanical 
improvements. Labour prepares the material; industrial fore- 
sight utilises the labour; and financial sagacity organises the 
accumulation ; but the gigantic product is mainly the result of the 
automatic action of vast numbers and mechanical genius con- 
centrated upon common wants and habits. 

It is not labour, says Mr. Carnegie, that could do this by 
itself ; it is not ability, nor sagacity, nor enterprise by itself. 
“The community created the millionaire’s wealth.” In ten years 
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the value of real estate in the United States automatically 
increased by an unearned increment of two thousand seven hun- 
dred millions sterling. There was no fresh labour, no industrial 
skill, capable of producing this portentous growth of value. What 
did produce it? The growth of society, its new demands, and 
new industrial organisation. But that is the basis of a rational 
economy as laid down by Auguste Comte fifty years ago: “Wealth 
1s social in its origin—and should be social in its use.” And now a 
famous multi-millionaire tells us that is the experience and the 
lesson of his own life. 


» Of course, Mr. Carnegie is no Socialist in the sense of expro- 

priating the individual capitalist, whilst he is actively engaged in 
useful industry. He has profound contempt for the selfish 
“accumulators of dross.’’ Wealth, he says, lessens happiness. 
Millionaires who laugh are rare. In America, great fortunes 
never pass beyond three generations. The trifling percentage 
which even a selfish man can spend on his luxuries is a drop 
in the ocean, and would benefit few if distributed equally. A 
great fortune must be used in industrial purposes ; it cannot be 
locked in safes or buried in the ground. If it is devoted to 
gambling, speculation, and follies, it soon distributes itself. ‘“ From 
shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves takes only three generations.” 
Capital, he says, is the basis of civilisation. The capitalist 
cannot consume his own capital, even if he tried. The only 
serious question is whether “the State,’ z¢., Committees of 
Labour, would employ capital better than the man who has 
proved his skill in forming it. Mr. Carnegie insists that social 
ruin would result from any attempt to displace the industrial 
chiefs who organise the capital by elected bodies of workmen who 
know only the manual conditions of labour. And that, I under- 
stand it, is the Positivist solution. 

Mr. Carnegie himself, at the age of 71, is still engaged in what 
is really active industrial management. He is not organising 
new steelworks any more, but he has to utilise the proceeds of his 
millions in productive industry of other kinds. Some of them, 
with long deliberations and inquiries, he devotes to intellectual 
and artistic developments in many countries. The fraction of his 
wealth which he may consume personally—certainly not 1 per 
cent. of the income—would hardly add many pence to the wages 
of all the people he has employed in America and in Britain— 
even if he distributed it equally all round, and if he himself 
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claimed as an absolute pauper the Old Age Pension his years 
would justly entitle him to receive as a destitute, sober, hard 
working septuagenarian. The childish idea that he is keeping 
for himself and enjoying the use of all those millions which the 
needs of the world poured into his lap, is too silly to discuss. He 
says, “it is harder to use well and dispose of a great fortune 
than it is to create it.” 

Trades Unions he regards as beneficial both to Labour and to 
Capital. The ablest and best workmen, he says, come to the 
front, and are the representatives a wise employer, desires to deal 
with. In all industry he finds three partners, all equally indispens- 
able and of equal rank—Labour, Capital, Ability. Capital has to 
begin every work; without Business Ability Capital would lead 
to ruin; without Skilled Labour deadlock would result. Apart 
from Labour, both are inert, dead. Accordingly, the solution 
proposed is to found a partnership between Labour and Capital, 
making the workmen shareholders. The obstacles to profit- 
sharing have often been stated, and are obvious enough. How 
are the workmen to purchase shares ; and how are they to be 
compensated when loss, not profit, results, as constantly happens 
in all trades? 

Mr. Carnegie’s plan seems to be to repurchase workmen’s 
shares at the sum they invested, in case of losses over the year, 
and to facilitate the original acquisition of shares. The workmen 
who acquire shares have the right to attend and vote at meetings 
of the company, to verify the balance-sheets, and to receive an 
equal participation of profits, and that whilst being exempt from 
sharing in losses, if they draw out the money they put into the 
concern. 

I am not prepared to explain the working of this scheme. But 
Mr. Carnegie tells us that at the Pittsburg Steel Company in 1908 
two and a half million dollars’ worth of additional stock was 
offered to and taken by workmen, and 25,000 other employees 
applied for shares which will be found. In fact, nearly 100,000 
workmen of the company will be shareholders, voting with the 
other proprietors and sharing in profits. This they do with a 
minimum wage and a guarantee against loss on their shares, 
which they can resell to the company at cost price. This exemp- 
tion from sharing loss would expire whenever the workmen came 
to hold the majority of the shares and really control the business. 
In the Filene Stores of Boston, employing 900 men, the entire 
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capital is held by employees, and the share is repaid when any 
quit. I am not competent to decide whether these schemes are 
practicable or satisfactory. But Mr. Carnegie’s proposals for 
profit-sharing meet many objections which have been often urged 
against it, as essentially in the interest of Capital only. It will be 
news to English workmen that, in the same concern wherein Mr. 
Carnegie made his millions, too,oco of the workmen have their 
share of profits. 

The chapter on “Wages” puts the dilemma thus—if wages 
are not equal, the old inequalities of living will remain-—if wages 
are equal, the most skilful and the most incompetent will stand on 
the same level, which human nature would not long endure. 
Accordingly, one class of Socialists demand absolute equality of 
reward fer all labour, good or bad; another class talk of com- 
peting municipalities, special remuneration, and salaries for un- 
productive labour. 

On the “Land” Mr. Carnegie holds with our most drastic 
reformers. In the United States, he says, there are between five 
and six million farms with double as many adults owning land. 
In England one-half of the land is held by 7,400 persons; in 
Scotland 1,700 persons hold nine-tenths of the whole soil. Mr. 
Carnegie is all for peasant proprietors. “In all other Engiish- 
speaking countries the people work the land ; in Britain the land- 
lords work the people.” 

Mr. Carnegie is no Socialist—unless in the sense in which 
Positivists are Socialists, 7.¢e., insisting on the social use of the 
joint accumulations of society. In a final chapter he contrasts 
his own and Socialist theories, and shows how many of them he 
is willing to accept. He agrees to the State securing a large part 
of the ‘unearned increment” up to the half of a millionaire | 
estate. He accepts graduated income and death tax. He exempts 
from all taxation the non-propertied classes, and in this respect 
he is an advanced Free Trader. He supports the demand for 


“work- 


“rating site values.” He supports shortening of hours, a 
able”? Unemployed Act, Old Age Pensions, the reduction of all 
indirect taxation, a series of Land Acts to bring Britain up to the 
level of all other English-speaking lands. He will not oppose 
the State ownership of railways and mines. As to opposing 
Militarism and advocating Arbitration, no Socialist and no Radical 
reformer can vie with Andrew Carnegie there. 

There is one chapter wherein all healthy spirits—and assuredly 
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all Positivists—will be in full agreement—that on “Family Rela- 
tions.” ‘Here rests the most precious root of all that elevates, 
refines, and improves human nature.” Let those who trifle with 
Socialistic ideals and Woman’s Rights take to heart this fine 


sermon on the old text of Home our Heaven! 
FREDERIC HARRISON 


POSITIVISM AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Tuts grave problem at last commands the powerful, almost con- 
centrated, attention of the British people and their governors. 
There may not be, relatively, a greater degree of unemployment 
this winter than there was thirty years since; but progress has 
been made in two directions—the proletariate has found a voice 
and the patriciate has developed a conscience. Which things are 
in the direct line of Positivist advance, and we have reason to 
rejoice over them. 

At the moment no radical remedy for unemployment is even 
proposed, only temporary palliatives of the misery which it 
creates, and these palliatives will serve but to increase future 
evils, unless the matter is carried to the point of fundamental 
reform. Public money, largely wrung from people who, if not 
unemployed themselves, are struggling with privation, will be 
wasted on impostors and on useless or unremunerative works. 
Undertakings that would not mature for execution until a late 
period will be hurried on without adequate consideration ; they 
will be mishandled in the process ; and in the future time when 
these works would have been properly available for the labourer 
the work will not be forthcoming, and the later phase of unem- 
ployment will be worse than the present. It is merely “mortgag- 
ing the future,” as a member of the House of Commons remarked. 

Haste entails waste, and the loss must damage the social 
fabric. The’ time seems to have arrived for a deeper probing of 
this question, and for endeavouring to find a remedy on the lines 
of social science and social justice. The first consideration that 
arises is naturally the question of population. Are we multiplying 
in excess of the nation’s labour requirements ; and, if so, how 
is the surplus population to be treated? Is there to be a 
decimation, or are we to recognise, as a community, any liability 
towards the redundants? These are serious matters, which cannot 
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for long be postponed ; social order will need to be substituted 
for the present confusion. 

Unemployment arising from an excess of population, as com- 
pared with the demand for labour, may, however, be smaller than 
is sometimes thought, and there can be little doubt that the real 
pinch of unemployment results mainly from an excess of the 
number of labourers over the demand for them in the market at 
a given time. In this aspect the unemployed workmen represent 
a necessary reserve of labour; and as such it has indefeasible 
claims upon the community. There must be too many labourers 
at one period in order that there may be sufficient at another. 
This being so, the State ought not to ignore and starve its labour 
reserves ; and inasmuch as no particular employers can be charge- 
able with the surplus, it is a proper charge on the aggregate 
industries and accumulated wealth of the country. In this con- 
nection it must not be forgotten that the Trade Unions, through 
their out-of-work benefit, render the nation an enormous service, 
fully justifying the recent legislation to safeguard their funds. 

Nevertheless, the ‘right to work” would seem a fallacious cry. 
At the moment there may not be useful work for all the labourers, 
and to make work is, we have seen, a most wasteful process. A 
juster and more appealing cry is ‘“‘the right to live.” The cynic 
has denied it, but it is a claim the community is bound to 
respect, for it must either support or decimate its members. The 
truth is that our social organisation is necessarily a chaos under 
present conditions, for the public mind is a chaos as to man’s 
life and destiny. The theological, doctrinaire, and positive systems 
of thought are all contending for supremacy, and the resulting 
hesitation and confusion are reflected in our social life and 
organisation. The chief help that we get comes from the growing 
dominance of the Positive principle, with its humanitarian note. 
“Man’s inhumanity to man makes countless thousands mourn” ; 
but a philosophy which has issued in a definite religion of 
Humanity, and of this world, making the service of the fellow- 
man a matter of religious devotion, promises to be the redeeming 
force in society. Positivism has much to teach the governing 
class, and it will be a good thing when a greater number of them 
make themselves acquainted with its teaching, as a step towards 
the establishment of a positive polity in place of the existing 
social anarchy. Auguste Comte, in his profound studies of human 
nature and its social organisation foresaw our present difficulties 
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and outlined a reconstruction of society calculated to obviate 
them. His polity touches the very issue with which we are now 
concerned. It provides for a late entrance on the employments 
of life and an early retirement from them ; while it is apparent 
that a large amount of the present unemployment is due to the 
free use made of boy labour and old man’s labour. Look at the 
abominable system of the “‘half-timer” children. It is a satire 
on our social organisation that while the too young and the too 
old are at work, a vast army of men in the prime of life parade 
the streets in enforced idleness. It is a flagrant example of the 
social anarchy that prevails. 

Again, there is the question of the employment of women. 
It cannot be doubted that unemployment is aggravated by women’s 
growing competition with men in the labour market. This is an 
odious and unnatural condition which threatens to bring with it a 
train of social evils. Women are now claiming the political vote, 
and a further inroad on the family and domestic system must 
result. Is it too late to take the wisdom of Comte for our guide, 
and retrace our steps to a more gracious organisation of life? 
If women are to be required, as they have been, to earn their 
livelihood by labour external to the home, and in direct competi- 
tion with men, it is inevitable in my judgment that they shall 
have both Trade Unions and Parliamentary suffrage on terms of 
equality with men. But one hopes that no precipitate step will be 
taken in a matter of so much importance, and that importunity 
on one side and weakness on the other will not be permitted to 
hurl society down a slope which threatens to lead to social ruin. 


Meantime we may consider whether a better use cannot be 
made of the special gifts of women than to throw them upon the 
labour market in competition with men, while all the time no part 
of our social economy is worse equipped than the service of the 
home. The supply of domestic servants is insufficient in number 
and inadequate in capacity ; and in hundreds of thousands of 
homes of the lower-middle and working classes mothers of families 
are grossly overworked and, as a consequence, prematurely aged 
and broken. ; 

It is a deplorable state of things that has too long been 
endured, and would be quite impossible under Positive polity. It 
1s a matter touching this problem of unemployment very closely : 
and our statesmen may yet find salvation in Comte?s formula— 
‘Man must support woman.” One dreads to think of the welter 
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of ‘a time when woman labour shall have brought on woman 
suffrage, with the probable contingency of a sex-war for work 
and political power. How much more superior is Comte’s ideal 
of woman guaranteed a maintenance and offered a dignified 
career as a keeper of the home and educator of children. 
Domestic service needs the rehabilitation which has come upon 
sick-nursing in our own day. Will some enterprising people give 
us colleges of domestic economy, with diplomas and a becoming 
costume for its graduates ? 

Acting on Positivist principles, if we were to eliminate from 
the press of the labour market the child and the old man and the 
woman, the problem-of unemployment would solve itself. This, 
however, is a matter for gradual progress, and must be preceded 
by a growth of ideas. It is in this spirit, I take it, that Positivists 
desire to labour for the regeneration of society, and to win for 
men that elevation of character and happiness in their institutions 
which Positive philosophy teaches, Positive polity secures, and 
Positive religion consecrates. PHILIP THOMAS 


PNSORE NIE TER [OVEHE YOUNG. TURKS 


My Frrenps,— 

Though knowing of your work only by the evidence open to 
all the world, I venture to address you thus as a friend of liberty 
and an admirer of your magnificent and heart-stirring success. 
You have accomplished a task that makes Moslem Turkey set an 
example to some sister Christian States and demonstrates once 
more that the hopes of Humanity are happily not bound up with 
any one religious creed, and that what we had previously learned 
from Japan is incontestably true, that the secret of liberty and 
civilisation is not to-day the special prerogative of a particular 
race or the adherents of a particlular theological belief. We 
all,—all those of us who work and hone for a more noble and a 
more worthy Humanity—congratulate you and wish you success. 

But my special object in thus addressing you is to warn you 
of a danger I perceive ahead, and which there can be no harm in 
signalising to you, even at this early moment, in your task. You 
have won the public sympathy of England and of the statesmen of 
England. But you may perhaps have noticed that amongst those 
who have poured flattery on you are some who have a sinister 
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end in view. You have shown by your acts that you recognise 
that liberty and progress are only safe when they rest on public 
opinion and that the cure for the evils of despotism is constitu- 
tional rule. You cannot, however, have failed to observe that 
there are some Englishmen who hope to make use of your friend- 
ship in order to maintain an English despotism over other peoples 
which, in its essence, is no different from that of Yildiz which you 
have overthrown. Take, for instance, India. As you are, no 
doubt, aware, the people of India are beginning more and more 
vigorously to claim that despotic British rule shall cease and that 
the Indian people shall be consulted as to the government of 
their country. These Indians object that it is neither just nor in 
the best interests of India itself that its affairs should be ad- 
ministered by Englishmen who, in the nature of the case, even 
assuming their entire good intentions, cannot possibly be as well 
qualified to decide what is best for the people of India as educated 
Indians themselves, and who, being men of average moral calibre, 
find their judgment continually deflected by consideration for 
English interests, or what they suppose to be such. Now, one of 
the problems of the Indian leaders is to educate Indian public 
opinion to the healthy and entirely proper consciousness of its 
rights and duties and to form a legitimate Indian patriotism 
which shall resent the sacrifice of Indian interests to the inequit- 
able and irresponsible interests of the dominant nation. For this 
purpose it is necessary to mould a public opinion in India which 
shall overleap the barriers of religious differences, a difficult task, 
without doubt, as you will have realised by your own experience in 
Turkey, but none the less a necessary task, as your own political 
knowledge will in similar circumstances have revealed to you. Yet 
you will have noticed in some quarters already, I take it, the 
almost articulate desire that the friendship now shown you in 
England may be repaid by your allowing yourselves and your 
nation’s religious influence to be used to thwart the hopes and the 
labours of Indian patriots, generally called “rebels” and “sedi- 
tion-mongers ” by English journals. The Imperialists of England, 
as they call themselves, the people who wish to do to subject 
nations what the Government of Yildiz Kiosk used to do to you, 
gee beginaing to cherish a hope of pointing to England as the 

friend” of the Caliph of Islam, and as thereby possessing a title 


to the sympathy of Indian Moslems in its despotic government of 
India, 
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Take, again, the case of Egypt, like yours, an Islamic nation. 
There the people are setting up a vigorous demand for just that 
constitutional rule that you have successfully won for the people 
of Turkey. Here, too—and I speak of a matter of which I have 
some knowledge—the local English press is absolutely hostile to 
every idea of liberty and constitutionalism. It is, of course, the 
inevitable result of the political position: a dominant race or 
bureaucracy will never promote the emancipation of the people it 
rules if it can possibly avoid doing so. Now in Egypt, also, the 
English are openly declaring, though with occasional moments of 
troubled doubt, that they have, as the phrase goes, “captured” 
you as against the Egyptian Nationalists. They snatch at and 
seek to exploit any stray remark dropped by any of your leaders 
which seems to discountenance Egyptian agitation for constitu- 
tional reform. I have before me as I write a book called “Egypt 
and the English,” by Mr. Douglas Sladen, and published a few 
weeks ago. The book is a ramassis of the most foolish and fan- 
tastic slanders against the Egyptian people. Mr. Sladen writes as 
follows in his “Introduction ” :— 


“The saving feature in the situation is the Young Turk. It was on 
Turkey, the nation of their co-religionists, that the Egyptian Nationalists 
chiefly relied. ... The Egyptian Nationalist hates the rule of the 
English, because they insist on honest administration. He sighs for a 
return to the days when Egypt was a cucumber-frame of corruption, in 
which blackmail grew lke Jonah’s gourd.” 


It does not, of course, need any political penetration to perceive 
that these are grotesque falsehoods. One dees not get up a big 
popular movement to encourage corruption. But I beg you to 
observe what follows from this choice scribe :— 

“Without calling himself ‘The Young Egyptian,’ the hobble-dehoy 
Egyptian Nationalist compared himself to the Young Turk who has the 
spirit of the martyrs of the Redemption of Italy and the sound sense 
of the Anglo-Saxon, and he was confident that the Young Turk would 
support him in behaving like a spoilt child to the English, and dealing 
with his possessions like an imbecile who has succeeded to a fortune.” 
Then having given what he alleges to be some evidence of your 
hostility to the Egyptian movement the author writes: “I expect 
to see the leaders of the Nationalists in Egypt nonplussed by this 
attitude of Turkey.” You will gather from these fragments an 
idea both of the style and the method. Fulsome flattery of your 
movement, mixed with “ Anglo-Saxon” conceit, is combined with 
sustained slander of the Egyptian National movement. Whilst 
there is a sort of chuckle at the assumption that you have thrown 
in your lot with the British bureaucracy as against all the 
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patriotic elements in Egyptian public opinion. We know, of 
course, that this is not so, but you will do well to observe the 
type of mind thus revealed and remember that that type is unfortu- 
nately well represented in the British press and fairly influential 
in British politics. 

Let me make myself clear to you. We all perfectly understand 
the exceedingly difficult and delicate position in which you are 
placed at the moment. Even the Egyptian National leaders, I 
find, do not expect that you should go out of your way to multiply 
your difficulties at the present juncture by openly espousing the 
Egyptian cause. There is an economy in diplomacy no doubt as 
in other things. But, for my humble part, I do not think you 
‘would seriously lose ground in England if you let it be quietly 
and courteously but firmly known that you had no intention of 
allowing yourselves to be exploited in the interests of the British 
bureaucracy in India or the British bureaucracy in Egypt, and 
‘that having won freedom for your own nation by one of the most 
brilliant, most peaceful, and most successful revolutions in history, 
you were not going to betray your trust and belie your record by 
becoming the enemies of liberty in any other nation. 

Permit me to subscribe myself, 
Yours fraternally in the cause of human emancipation, 
FREDERICK RYAN 


COMTE-AND MIET* 


THOUGH contemporary prejudice and ignorance long kept the very 
name of Comte, and to a lesser degree, that of Mill, unknown to 
the mass of mankind, there are not wanting signs that the voices 
of those who have proclaimed to a heedless generation the pre- 
eminence of these thinkers are beginning at last to be heard. As 
it was Comte who suffered most by this conspiracy of silence, so 
it is Comte who daily becomes better known to contemporary 
students. Sociologists are beginning to realise the value of the 
foundation he laid, and the method he instituted. Social reformers 
come to him both for inspiration and practical aid. More and 
more do we find in his pages a rich treasury of wisdom, a sure 
guide in both the science and the art of life. 

These reflections are suggested by a little book, one of the 


*« Comte and Mill.”” By Thomas Whittaker. Constable and Co. ts. net. 
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first of Messrs. Constable’s new series, ‘Philosophies: Ancient 
and Modern.” It is by Mr. Thomas Whittaker, and deals with 
“Comte and Mill.”” Himself a philosopher, Mr. Whittaker has 
given us an admirable critical study of the two greatest figures 
in nineteenth-century philosophy. It is a book to be recommended 
equally to the enquirer and to the adept. It is clear, concise, 
accurate in most things, and within the limits of ninety pages of 
large type contains one of the best summaries extant. 


It might be asked why Auguste Comte and John Stuart Mill 
should have been chosen for collateral treatment? Their personal 
relations are not dealt with in the book. They were no doubt the 
chief exponents in England and France of. the positive spirit, but 
their accord in this was made the more remarkable by the anti- 
thesis they form in origin, method, education, and mentality. 
They were, in truth, both antithetical and complementary ; their 
differences leading by methods which completed each other to 
similar conclusions. That the results of Mill’s thought were often 
indefinite and of less importance than that of Comte does not 
impair the truth of this comparison. 

Mill made many valuable contributions to human knowledge. 
Although many books on logic have been published since his time, 
his “System of Logic” remains, with all its imperfections, the 
most complete and the most readable of all. His essays on 
“ Utilitarianism ” and “On Liberty”? have permanent value. Yet 
it is unfortunately true that his life was passed largely in finding 
out where he stood, and in modifying the doctrines he had 
inherited ; so that to the end there remained much that was equi-. 
vocal and incomplete. Mill never quite liberated his mind from the 
trammels of the eighteenth century, and Mr. Whittaker himself, 
highly as he appraises Mill, admits that Comte, the elder in years, 
was the younger in respect of his better understanding of the 
nature of society. Hence, whilst Comte conceived in youth and 
completed with clear vision and never-ceasing energy his plan for 
reorganising society “without god or king ’’—thereby fulfilling 
de Vigny’s definition of a great life, “une pensée de la jeunesse 
exécutée par |’4ge mtir”—and enriched with noble truths every 
sphere of life ; Mill made his plan as he went, leaving everywhere 
the impress of a powerful mind and generous heart, but failing to 
evolve any definite order out of the raw material of his thought. | 
am far from implying that Mill’s intellect was not constructive. 
With Comte and Spencer he possessed one of the three most 
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synthetic minds of the age. But throughout his life the critical note 
predominated, the result perhaps of his education and environ- 
ment. His efforts at construction are generally made in discus- 
sion and criticism. It is in his “Examination of Sir W. Hamil- 
ton’s Philosophy” that he expounds his own. We learn his 
psychology from the edition of James Mill’s “Analysis.” 

Mill never fully accepted Positivism. Ready to appreciate the 
synthetic completeness of the ‘‘Philosophie Positive,” to adopt 
Comte’s historical method, even to assent to the worship of 
Humanity, his mind recoiled before the idea of an organised priest- 
hood. It is probable that he took too absolute a view of the 
functions of this institution ; and Mr. Whittaker, who seems to 
follow him in this respect, says (p. 31) that Mill’s difference from 
Comte appeared when the latter ‘“‘fully recognised his own affini- 
ties . . . and left no doubt that it was of the essence of his own 
spiritual power to be an authoritative corporation, which he no 
longer hesitated to treat as analogous to an Egyptian or Chal- 
dean theocracy.” This is quite erroneous. Comte greatly ad- 
mired theocratic organisation and discipline in its own time. 
He held that there is a “fundamental affinity between the 
Theocratic scheme of life and that of Sociocracy,” and this ‘‘zot- 
withstanding their essential differences.’’ \Vhat these latter are he 
explains : “In the midst of the varieties of the polytheistic régime, 
we trace two closely-connected institutions common to all its 
modes: the radical confusion of the spiritual and temporal powers ; 
the slavery of the labouring population.”* It is enough to say that 
‘sociocracy will be characterised by the opposites of these institu- 
tions: the radical separation of counsel and command, spiritual 
and temporal power; the complete emancipation of the pro- 
letariat. 

Mr. Whittaker seems to think Mill’s work of greater permanent 
value than than of Comte because the latter makes no enquiry 
into the nature of knowledge, and constructed no organon or 
critical method. It is true that Comte did not make an enquiry 
into knowledge by metaphysical methods, nor did he concern 
himself with formal logic. But he had shown historically that the 
human mind as it passes into the positive state ceases to seek a 
knowledge of things in themselves or final causes, and confines 
itself to the study of the laws of the relations of phenomena. 


*For which, in the more complete Theocracies, a system of caste would be 
substituted : a system equally foreign to Sociocracy. 
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This absolved him from making such an examination as did Mill— 
very usefully, as tending to confirm Comte’s position from another 
point of view. Nor can the second count of the indictment be 
admitted. Comte’s “First Philosophy ” and his philosophy of the 
sciences are the most considerable contribution to methodology 
made by any nineteenth-century thinker. On p. 83 Mr. Whit- 
taker, after remarking without any proof that Comte’s “system is 
at certain points demonstrably wrong,” proceeds to proclaim it 
“not in conception at the level of Platonism or Aristoteleanism,” 
and adds that “doubtless it will be found to have less permanent 
zsthetic value.” The mental anarchy here revealed is appalling. 
It may be asked in the first place, What reasonable comparison 
could be made between these several systems? In any case we 
cannot consent to discuss them and value them on a basis of 
esthetics. Is not the capacity to answer the crying needs of 
to-day a better test? We turn to the Religion of Humanity. 

In general, however, we are more in agreement with Mr. 
Whittaker. Examining later developments of thought, he says 
of Spencer—in a passage we quote with entire approval—that his 
full acceptance of biological evolution “before the appearance 
of the ‘Origin of Species’ and his cosmical extension of the 
idea, did not enable him to get rid of the individualism that 
Comte had left behind from the beginning. Thus his Sociology 
is in some respects belated as compared with Comte’s. His 
“social organism ’ is thought of in biological terms, much like the 
Sboayepolitic’ ol Hobbes... .t-- The point is that Common- 
wealth, or the ‘ social organism,’ whatever may be regarded as 
the ideal mode of its regulation, is conceived only as composite 
Man, and not also as in its social character a condition prior to 
the existence of its component units as human ‘ individuals.’ 
Comte, we have seen, had fully attained this latter conception. 
Here at least no fault can be found with him from the evolutionary 


side.” 
With this quotation we may fittingly end a very inadequate 
notice of a good book. C. W. H. WEAVER 


IN MEMORIAM—DR. DELBET 


Tue death of our co-religionist, Dr. Delbet, on Wednesday, 
December 9, will be felt, in spite of his age, as unexpected by all 
who knew him. Those who saw him preside at the memorial 
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meeting in Paris in September, 1907, might well hope that he had 
still many years of activity before him. He was ill only a few 
hours, being present at the meeting of the Chamber of Deputies 
on December 7. He was born on November 9g, 1831. Introduced. 
to Comte by his brother-in-law when he was a student at one of 
the Paris Lycées in 1847, he heard some of the lectures given in 
1848 at the Palais Royal. He thought of becoming a journalist, 
but Comte advised him to study medicine. But in his early career 
he was even more influenced by Le Play, and wrote several mono- 
graphs on European workmen,* but in the end he became con- 
vinced that the special investigations of Le Play must be subordinated 
to the more general sociological theories of Comte. He travelled 
extensively in Asia Minor in 1860, and afterwards settled down as 
a country doctor at La Ferté Gaucher, in the Department of Seine 
et Marne. He became mayor of that town, and afterwards 
member of the County Council, and finally, in 1893, deputy for 
the district, being always re-elected by increased majorities at 
each election. Writing to me after his first election, he said that 
though he did not expect very much from Parliament, yet he 
thought “it advisable to be a member so that he might at least 
be able to show the moral superiority of our doctrines over ali 
others, and that if our proposals could not be carried, it might 
be possible at all events to let the public know them, and thus 
influence public opinion little by little.” He sat and voted with 
the Radicals. Though not a frequent speaker, he spoke against 


the expedition sent to overthrow the native dynasty in Madagascar. 
In 1895 he founded a Sociological Institute in Paris, and gave a 
yearly course of lectures on the Positivist Philosophy, and he was 
ever ready to preside at Positivist meetings and to lecture both in 
Paris and in the provinces. He had great social charm, and must 
in his time have been the means of conveying a knowledge of our 
faith to many who would otherwise not have known anything of 
Positivism. He had been several times to England, and was 
personally known to many of our countrymen, and he was never 
so happy as when entertaining them either in Paris or at his 
home in the country. His death removes one of the few who 
knew Comte personally. He, at the commemoration meeting on 
September 5 last, bore emphatic testimony to all that he owed to 
the Master and to the faith which he had known for sixty years 
To it, he said, ““was due his peace of mind and heart and the Hee 
joy which had filled his life.” We would respectfully offer an 
sympathy to his widow and his son, who is one of the best known 
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* “ Agricultural Labourers of Champagne,” and others. 
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In themselves the reforms proposed by Lord Morley are good. 
For the first time Indians are to be appointed to the Provincial 
Executive Councils, and they are to be more largely represented 
in the Legislative Council of the Viceroy, where they will be 
allowed to move amendments to the Budget and divide the Council 
on them, though there will still be an official majority. In the 
Provincial Legislative Councils the official majority is nominally 
to exist no longer, though I suppose there will still be the casting 
vote of the Governor or other chairman. The next vacancy on 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council is promised to an Indian. The 
powers and independence of local representative bodies are to be 
extended. Happily, the idea of an Advisory Council composed 


chiefly of ruling princes and nobles is abandoned. 
* * * 


But it is impossible in the present situation to consider the 
reforms by themselves, nor will they be so considered in India. 
In fact, they have been overshadowed by events which took place 
in Bengal immediately before, and by a notable speech delivered 
in the House of Lords immediately afterwards. On December 11 
the Viceroy’s Council passed in a single sitting a drastic coercion 
Bill, providing for the trial of political offences by three judges of 
the High Court without a jury and for the extirpation of societies 
declared unlawful. In less than twenty-four hours, nine persons 
were arrested in Bengal, not under the new Act, but under 
Regulation III. of 1818—1.e., they are to be deported and im- 
prisoned, not even under the accelerated procedure of the new 
measure, but without any trial at all, and without knowing the 
charges made against them. Among them are some of the best 
known, most popular, and most influential men in the province. 
One, Krishna Kumar Mitra, is the editor of the Sanjibani, a news- 
paper which has continually condemned a resort to violent 
methods. He has not hitherto been counted an_ extremist. 
‘Another, Subodh Chunder Mullick, is a rich man who gave a 
large sum towards the provision of higher education independent 
of the Government. A third, Aswini Kumar Dutt, is the pro- 
prietor of a great educational institution at Barisal, in Eastern 
Bengal. Until a few years ago he was looked on as an indis- 
pensable ally of the local authorities. No one has ever accused 
him of approving bomb-throwing, but he supported the boycott 
of English goods and organised the National Volunteers of 
Barisal, whose work during the times of flood and famine has 
been so warmly commended by Sister Nivedita. 

* * * 

But if these arrests were an unexpected prelude to Lord 
Morley’s announcement of his reforms, the speech of Lord Mac- 
Donnell was a still more unexpected sequel. Speaking with all 
the authority of a high official, the former Lieutenant-Governor 
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of the United Provinces declared that “the partition of Bengal 
was the greatest blunder that had been committed in India since 
the days of Clive,” and he added that, “if the Government did 
not correct it the great scheme of reform which had just been 
launched would fail of the success which it ought to command.” 
That evil measure of which its authors are ashamed, which 
poisoned the whole public life of India, still finds a defender in 
Lord Morley. The one man who has the power to undo the evil 
persists in maintaining it. But how can the people of India be 
expected to rejoice in the concession of seats in Legislative and 
Executive Councils when the very purpose for which such con- 
cessions are useful, the carrying on of the government in 
accordance with the wishes of the governed, is flouted in so 
crucial an instance? And how can a patriotic Indian feel anything 
but resentment when his fellow-countrymen are condemned to 


prison unheard ? 
* * * 


The decision of the Court of Appeal that Trade Union levies 
for the support of Members of Parliament are illegal may seriously 
hamper the Labour Party in the House of Commons, but it will 
be as inconvenient to the miners who at present sit on the Liberal 
benches. As the case is to go to the Lords, I say nothing of its 
legal aspects. If the decision of the Court of Appeal is upheld, 
there are at least four courses open to the Labour Party. (1) 
They may raise -a voluntary fund; but that would be a very 
unstable resource ; not only the hostile, but the careless would 
probably soon cease to subscribe. (2) They may press for the 
payment of members, to which some of them have hitherto been 
opposed. Payment of members would receive considerable support 
from other parts of the House. (3) They may promote legislation 
to make the levies legal. The House of Lords has probably no desire 
to quarrel with organised labour at the same time as it has 
braved the dissenting and temperance interests ; but the Lords 
are much stronger now than they were in 1906. Finally, they 
may elect officials of their Unions to Parliament, giving them 
plenty of assistants in their work. Whatever path they adopt 
they will somehow manage to survive. 

* * * 

There was a moment when it seemed th i 
Labour Party would put an end to “the swing of Perit 
but it now appears that their fortunes and those of the Liberals 
are bound up together, and that they gain or lose by the same 
temper of the public mind. The House may be struck by their 
sharp criticism of Mr. Burns. The public notes their sipeen of 
the Licensing Bill ; and perceives that when they vote ean the 
Government, they have generally had some Liberal support. At 
the next General Election it is probable that the mutual animosities 
of Liberals and Labour men will be overwhelmed by the urgent 
need of self-preservation. It would be suicidal for either to pa 
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temporary co-operation. On education, on India, and on many 
other subjects the Labour men have been far more faithful than 
the Liberal Government to Liberal tradition. 

* * * 

At the General Election for the new Turkish Parliament our 
colleague, Ahmed Riza, was returned for Constantinople at the 
head of the poll. The voting was, I am told, by scrutin-de-liste, 
each elector making out a list of those he chose. Ahmed Riza’s 
name stood first on every list. Those who knew and honoured 
him in exile and obscurity will rejoice that his services and his 
merits have thus received so distinguished a recognition from his 
countrymen. 

* * * 

On December 31, Mr. Paul Descours will speak on ‘The 
Memory of the Dead” and Dr. Desch on “Tlustrious Women.” 
On January 1, I will give the Annual Address, reviewing the 
events of the year. These meetings will be held in Essex Hall, 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C., at 8 p.m., and like our other meet- 
ings are free to all. Our Sunday evening meetings, of which 
particulars will be found among the “Notices,” will recommence 
on January 3 at 7 p.m. S. H. Swinny 
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MarriaGES.—On November 4, at the Mairie of the VIIth Arrondissement, 
Paris, Henry Pruniéres, son of M. Gaston Pruniéres to Camille Vast, daughter 
of M. Vast. ; 

On December 7, at the Mairie of the IXth Arrondissement Paris, Yvan, son of 
M. Cabane to Marguerite, daughter of M. Boll ‘ 

On December 12, at the Mairie of the XIIIth Arrondissement Paris, Auguste, 
son of M. A. Keufer to Marthe, daughter of M. Pasquier. 


DzatH —On December 9g, at 2 Rue des Beaux Arts, Paris, Ernest Delbet, in 
his seventy-eight year. 
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THE ANNUAL’ ADDRESS. 


Delivered before the Positivist Society in Essex Hall, January 1, 1909, by 
Mr. S. H. Swinny. 


Ir has long been our custom, on the first day of each year, to 
survey and appraise the chief events of the past twelve months, to 
‘consider them in the light of the general good of Humanity, and 
to draw from them inferences of hope or fear for the future. The 
task has sometimes been an unpopular one, for we have never 
bent to the passions of the hour ; it has sometimes been painful, 
when we have been forced to dissociate ourselves from the hopes 
and the ideals of our fellow-citizens. Not seldom we have had to 
lament the slowness of human progress. Assuredly, in the year 
that has gone, there was much that was ominous of evil ; but two 
events, one at home and one abroad, stand out to cheer us with a 
new hope for the future. -Two years ago, in my Annual Address, 
I advocated the granting of Old Age Pensions ; I did what little 
I could to advance that beneficent measure, but I knew too well 
the power of old prejudices and the material difficulties that stood 
in its way—that stand in the way of so many other reforms in this 
‘country—to expect any speedy issue. I did not dare hope that in 
two short years the principle of a public provision for the aged 
worker would have been accepted, and that as I rose again to 
give this Annual Address, thousands would on that very day have 
received their first instalment—that for half a million veterans of 
industry a new hope would have arisen. 

But even more encouraging is that series of events which has 
so unexpectedly transformed the Near East. The rise of Japan 
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was wonderful enough ; for few had foreseen its advent as one of 
the great Powers ; but the Turkish Revolution was not merely 
unforeseen—it was the direct contrary of that decline and fall of 
the Ottoman Empire which had so long been prophesied. There 
are in this Revolution some circumstances that closely touch our 
own small Society. Ahmed Riza, to whose prudence and wisdom 
the Young Turks owe so much, and who has now been called to 
play so great a part in his country’s history, has been the friend 
of many of us, the colleague of myself and others on the Inter- 
national Positivist Committee ; and we who remember the simple 
dignity with which he supported poverty and exile, watch with 
no small pride and affection the career of the President of the 
Turkish Parliament. Nor is it a slight source of congratulation 
to us that we never wavered from the position that Turkey must 
be reformed from within. Our ears were deafened with tales of 
atrocities in Macedonia and with shouts for foreign interference ; 
and because we resolutely refused to join in calling for the inter- 
vention of the Russian and the Austrian, we were accused of 
being callous to human sufferings and deaf to the cry for human 
freedom. Time has justified us. Before the zeal and devotion of 
the Young Turks the disorders of Macedonia have vanished. In 
face of their generous patriotism, Greek and Bulgarian have for 
the moment laid aside their feuds. The civilised world has ap- 
plauded the most peaceful and successful of revolutions. But if 
their skill and daring, their silence and their devotion in the first 
stages, produced a universal admiration, what tribute can be 
worthy of the calm dignity and self-restraint with which they 
have received the Austrian annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina > 
That annexation, that open flouting of the public law of Europe, 
the evident result of dynastic ambition, is a significant commen- 
tary on the civilising mission of the West. Europe, in her 
disinterested magnanimity, entrusts the Congo to King Leopold,. 
and turns with horror from that monster—misnamed the Congo 
Free State—which she has herself created. The Powers place in 
the hands of Austria the administration of two Ottoman pro- 
vinces ; and without the consent of Turkey or the Powers, with- 
out consulting the people, and even at the risk of a European war, 
the provinces are converted into a possession of the Hapsburge 
dynasty. May the British occupation of Egypt have a less dis- 
honourable end ! 


Indeed, the position in Egypt—and in India, too—has been 
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radically altered by the course of events in Turkey. The hones of 
Egyptian reformers have hitherto been treated as idle dreams. 
Constitutional liberty was declared alien to Mahomedan civilisa- 
tion. Orientals were held incapable of working free institutions. 
The whole movement was stigmatised as the imitation of the 
West by a handful of men who had lost touch with their own 
country. And by general consent, the Young Turks—Orientals 
and Mahomedans—have shown themselves as capable of applying 
constitutional methods and of guiding their country through a 
great crisis as any reformers in the world. What antecedent 
impossibility is there that the Egyptians should do likewise? 
And the Egyptian situation is far easier than that of the Ottoman 
Empire, with its countless sects and races, and its long tradition 
of disorder. We Positivists have never been the slaves of con- 
stitutional forms, nor have we believed that Parliamentary 
government was the last word of political wisdom. We have 
never advocated the forcing of Western institutions on the East. 
But the desire to have some share in the government of one’s 
own country, so that it may develop freely in its own way, is not 
the exclusive property of West or East, but the common aspira- 
tion of all those who love their native land; nor is there any 
greater stimulation to patriotism than the domination of the 
foreigner. If constitutional government—or even a Parliament— 
is found in the East, as it has been in the West, a useful instru- 
ment to assist the passage from foreign or domestic oppression, 
to avoid disorder in times of crisis and to conciliate sectional 
interests, the Turks and others are wise to avail themselves of it. 
Whatever in it is found alien to their civilisation can be aban- 
doned when it has served its purpose: whatever is of permanent 
value can be retained. 

And what has been said of Egypt applies also to India, with 
some differences. Though only a minority of the people are 
Mahomedans, it is, like Turkey, Oriental. Already the hopes of 
the Indians have been inflamed by the rise of Japan. They cannot 
but be encouraged still further by the renascence of the Ottoman 
power. The new year opens with signs of good and of evil that 
are difficult to interpret. The Reform scheme of. Lord Morley 
contains much that is valuable, and the Indians, who are a 
grateful and a kindly people, have not been slow to show their 
appreciation. They are, it seems, for the future to have some 
real power in the Provincial Legislative Councils, to improve their 
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position in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, to be members of 
the Provincial Executives, and even eventually to sit in the 
supreme Executive of India. The proposal of an Advisory 
Council of Chiefs and Nobles—which would certainly have been 
reactionary, and the suggestion of which showed a curious ignor- 
ance of the new political forces that have come into play in India 
——has been dropped. For those who have admired the previous 
career of Lord Morley, his zeal for light and liberty, it is no small 
relief to find that his tenure of office as Secretary of State for 
India is to be marked by some real and substantial progress. 


But it would be idle to pretend that it is possible to consider 
the reforms by themselves—at the very time when a great wrong 
is left unredressed and a new wrong is being committed. The 
partition of Bengal, repudiated by its authors, who would gladly 
pass on to others the shameful honour of its inception, can no 
longer be defended on the old grounds ; for how is it possible to 
speak of the administrative convenience of an arrangement which 
has thrown a whole province into veiled rebellion? It was a just 
retribution that the speech—in many respects the noble speech— 
of John Morley, recalling so much of his old spirit, should have 
been followed by that of Lord MacDonnell, a famous Anglo-Indian 
administrator, who did not scruple to say that the partition of 
Bengal was “the greatest blunder that had been committed in 
India since Clive conquered at Plassey.’”’ On all sides the blunder 
seems admitted, but Lord Morley, who alone has the power to 
undo the evil, obstinately persists in maintaining that which he 
admits was bad in its inception and disastrous in its consequences. 
Of what use is it to provide elaborate constitutional machinery 
to secure the co-operation of Indians in the government of India 
when their wishes are flagrantly set at nought fcr such trivial 
reasons? Moreover, at this very time, an unexamp.ed energy of 
coercion throws a shadow over the new reforms, and those who 
would so gladly give themselves up to rejoicing and gratitude, 
have to remember comrades and leaders imprisoned without trial. 
Less than a week before Lord Morley set forth his reforms the 
Viceroy’s Council hastily passed a measure for the more speedy 
trial of political offenders, and within. twenty-four hours nine 
leading Bengalees, including the editor of a paper that had always 
denounced outrages, were arrested, not under the new procedure, 
but under the old Regulation of 1818. To some it may seem 
a great stroke of policy ‘thus to unite British Ccnstitutional 
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Reform with Russian Criminal Administration, to deport without 
trial, without opportunity of defence, without even information 
as to the crime charged, while making arrangements for the 
presence of Indians or Councils and Executives. To me it seems 
a plan excellently calculated to minimise the effect of the Reforms, 
and decrease their potency in healing dissensions. Many Liberals 
were indignant when two persons were imprisoned without trial 
in India under Lord George Hamilton. Mr. John Morley pro- 
tested against imprisonment without trial in South Africa. Lord 
Morley has sanctioned the imprisonment under such conditions of 
no less than eleven—nine at one time. Is government by Zet/re- 
de-Cachet or administrative order to become a permanent and con- 
stant instrument of government in the largest dependency under 
the British flag? 

The National movement in India received its first impulse and 
inspiration from the traditions of the Western Revolution, as 
interpreted by the apostles of English liberty. It was therefore 
an exotic, and it might possibly have been uprooted. But now 
it has become, or is fast becoming, a part of Indian life. It has 
been brought into harmony with Indian thought and feeling. It 
is no longer an imitation of the West. It cannot be stayed. But 
—if it be not already too late—it rests with the statesmen who 
are responsible for the government of India to decide whether the 
National movement shall proceed by a gradual and harmonious 
evolution, in which they shall gain the same kindly’ remembrance 
that is still paid by the people of India to some great and sym- 
pathetic British administrators in the past, or whether India is 
to be the scene of fierce struggle and cruel repression, leaving an 
abiding heritage of rancour between the two races. Is it to be 
Peace or War? May the Reforms of Lord Morley be a sign that 
it is to be Peace! 

We have need of peace in Asia; for in Europe there are 
not wanting portents of danger. The self-restraint of the 
Turks has for the moment kept peace unbroken ; but Austria’s 
wanton violation of a solemn agreement still remains. It is my 
fervent hope that the annexations will not lead to war ; and that, 
above all, nothing may embroil the three great nations, England, 
France, and Germany, which for over a hundred years have borne 
the chief part in the intellectual evolution of the West ; but Posi- 
tivists have never been supporters of peace at any price. We 
have condemned unjust wats ; we have never denied the necessity 
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of opposing aggression ; nor have we doubted the duty of the 
strong to carry out their promise to defend the weak, when in any 
way such an obligation has been incurred. What we have insisted 
on is that our cause should be a righteous one. And if this 
country is destined once again to suffer that worst of calamities, 
a great war, which I trust may never be, what worse fate could 
overtake it in that dread hour than to find that its oppressions 
had risen up against it? In that dark day a friendly India would 
be worth many battalions to the English people. 


And while rumours of wars afflict our ears, there is much to 
disquiet us in this country, even if peace remain unbroken. Three 
years ago we were in the full flood of that great revulsion of 
feeling which drove from office the last remnant of the Govern- 
ment responsible for the South African War, and condemned the 
attempt to hide the disasters of that enterprise in a propaganda 
for the revival of a protective tariff. Now the enthusiasm of that 
time has been replaced by weariness and disillusion. The states- 
man who guided his party through long years of opposition to 
an unexampled victory, strong in his singleness of purpose and 
his generous sympathies, has passed away. Free Trade was 
never so much in need of defence ; but while in 1906, when it was 
in no danger, everything was to be put aside that might divide 
its friends, now, when the disaster is threatening, the Free Trade 
Party are ready to sacrifice their popularity under the pressure of 
a section of their supporters. So, too, in regard to the House of 
Lords. Considering the power and prestige that institution still 
has, any campaign against it, if it is not to leave it immensely 
stronger, must be undertaken seriously with a full recognition of 
its difficulties. It must be the main business of the party under- 
taking it, to which everything else must be subordinated. The 
measures sent up to the House of Lords must be popular measures 
with a great force of public opinion behind them. What could be 
better for the Lerds than to have the opportunity of throwing 
out unpopular Bills? You cannot at once fight the Lords, and 
legislate, not on any policy deliberately chosen, but according to 
the wishes of the section that can tug the hardest. If it be the 
duty of a Second Chamber to see that the First Chamber does not 
use the power granted to it for one purpose in order to effect 
oa et Nao eeu not wish, then assuredly the 
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The English nation has always been tolerant of anomalies. It 
is little moved by the anachronism of legislators holding their 
power as a consequence of hereditary descent. Even the ab- 
surdity of the exercise of that power only to amend or reject the 
legislation of one political party passes unnoticed by the general 
public except when popular measures are rejected or unpopular 
ones passed. But the House of Lords is not merely hereditary 
and biassed by party, it is also plutocratic: it has constituted 
itself the champion of vested interests and the rights of property ; 
and if therein lies some element of immediate strength, therein 
are also the seeds of ultimate weakness. The reorganisation of 
modern industry is not likely to be accomplished by a sudden 
revolution ; but the slow development of social forces is bringing 
out more and more the opposition between plutocracy and the 
interests of the workers. Two aspects of the movement— 
symptoms it may be of deeper causes—are now demanding atten- 
tion—the decay of agriculture and the amount of unemployment, 
not more perhaps than in former years, but more keenly felt and 
more bitterly resented. The advocates of Tariff Reform have 
eagerly seized on both ; and the Free Traders, so ready in refuta- 
tions, have perhaps scarcely appreciated the force of the aphorism 
of Danton, the great revolutionist, ““To destroy you must replace.”’ 
But in a Government driven this way and that by the clamours of 
sectional groups, what is everybody’s interest is nobody’s interest 
—one of the most dangerous features of Parliamentary institu- 
tions. I have long thought—I speak only for myself—that if 
such institutions are to be maintained, a Referendum is a neces- 
sary corrective, not merely as a means of deciding between dis- 
cordant branches of the legislature, but as an instrument for 
holding in check minorities who are ready to subordinate general 
interests and wishes to their own particular fanaticisms. But 
there is a more serious difficulty still which prevents the party of 
Free Trade from putting forward any substantive social pro- 
gramme. The reform of institutions must rest on some generally 
accepted principles ; and where are such to be found? The old 
Individualist economists are discredited. The new Socialist 
economists—whether bureaucratic or democratic—though they 
have been very successful in laying bare present evils, are not 
agreed among themselves as to the remedy ; for bureaucracy and 
democracy represent opposing systems. It is necessary to com- 
bine the advantages of both with the good that still remains in the 
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old system. We must have expert management and freedom for 
development ; and we must also have the well-being of the workers. 
as the ultimate test. ‘Wealth is social in its origin, and should 
be social in its use.” Blame the politicians as we may, it 1s 
nevertheless true that the theoricians are also to blame. The 
reorganisation of industry needs a greater Consensus of thought 
than has yet been attained before it can properly come into the 
political sphere ; in other words, the study and development of 
Sociology, and its application to this great question, is a vital 
necessity of the moment. Nor is that development likely to. 
proceed in any useful measure, while so many Sociologists treat 
the science as a series of independent investigations—thus repeat- 
ing the fundamental error of the old Economists ; still less while 
they confine themselves to, or even pride themselves on, the mere 
aggregation of unconnected facts, under which, unless they are 
reduced to some order, the investigators will soon be buried. 


But though politicians are not to be blamed because they are 
not able to do the work of philosophers and men of science, that 
is no reason why they should turn their backs on generally 
recognised principles. Liberals at least—if historic traditions. 
have any influence on party policy—might be expected to admit 
that where the citizens of a State differ in religion, the State 
should be neutral. More than two centuries and a half ago a 
great Englishman laid down the rule: ‘‘the State, in choosing 
men to serve it, takes no account of their opinions ; if they be 
willing faithfully to serve it, that satisfies ;”’ and the principle 
thus laid down by Oliver Cromwell is now accepted for almost all 
offices ; but recent events have shown how far we still are from: 
recognising all that the religious neutrality of the State implies. 
I am not alluding to the existence of the Established Church. It 
may well be that this is not the time to begin so arduous an 
undertaking as its overthrow. Nor am I alluding to those 
remnants of the penal laws which still insult our Catholic fellow- 
citizens—those wicked persons who adhere to the religion once 
universally professed in these islands; nor do I refer to the 
revival of the Blasphemy Laws, by which, under pretence of 
seeking to secure the amenities of controversy, one religion is. 
singled out for an invidious protection. I have protested against 
both these violations of religious liberty during the year, and I 
say nothing further about them now. But in the course of the 
education controversy, and more especially in the events of the 
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last few weeks, there has been much to show how ready politicians 
are to sacrifice the great principle that the State should be 
neutral in face of the religious differences of its citizens. Nor is 
it politicians only. By the very reason for their existence, the 
great bulk of the Nonconformists are specially pledged to this 
principle, and many of them have stoutly defended it in the past. 
Yet, in insisting that a particular book should be taught as the 
word of God in the public schools at the public expense, they set 
it at nought. They think it an insufferable wrong that they 
should pay a penny towards the teaching of the religion of 
Anglicans or Catholics, but a right and proper exercise of their 
power that the religious teaching which approves itself to them 
should be taught at the expense of Positivists and others stand- 
ing outside the Christian Churches. But it is not as Positivists 
that we protest, but as citizens anxious to be just to all creeds 
and preferring even to suffer injustice ourselves rather than to 
inflict it on others. When the Nonconformists, who have claimed— 
and often with good cause—to be the special champions of 
religious liberty, thus fail, it is not surprising if politicians are 
wanting ; but what could be more unblushing than the abandon- 
ment of principle involved in the admission that the only logical 
solution of the difficulty was to leave religious teaching to the 
Churches and the introduction of three successive Bills in which 
that solution was repudiated ; or than the attempt to settle the 
question by negotiations with the Archbishop of Canterbury anda 
leading Nonconformist, as if their differences and wishes were alone 
worthy of consideration, and they might be made the arbiters of the 
future of education, not only for their own communities, but for 
all others. Happily, the attempt failed ; and even the authors of 
the many attempts at illegal compromise must be beginning to 
recognise that a want of logic is not the most advantageous 
quality in dealing with a disputed question. 

But if there is much to discomfort us in the immediate present, 
if some are inclined to doubt whether there is any real progress, a 
wider view will dispel all uncertainties. Nor is it necessary to 
take so wide a view as we find in Dr. Westermarck‘s recent book 
on the ‘Origin and Development of Morals,” where we see a 
religion of fear and ignorance gradually giving place to a religion 
of love, and the first germs of reason and humanity growing 
stronger with the ages. Let us look at the modern Western 
world only. Even in material things we see poverty, but not 
famine, once common in the West. In intellect, the whole fabric 
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of modern science built up in three centuries. In morals, the 
Service of Man becoming more and more the acknowledged end. 
And, above all, there grows into ever-greater prominence the 
great central conception of Humanity, giving meaning and order 
to life, strengthening and subordinating to itself all the minor 
-duties and all the lesser aggregates that make up the great whole, 
cherishing the family as an organ necessary for its service while 
dispelling the narrow concentration of interest which is its danger, 
encouraging that patriotism which consists in loving and preserv- 
ing the native land and making it the more fit to take its share 
in the great republic of the nations, but opposing all domination 
and aggression. And because it may do all this, because it is at 
once the bond of unity between men and between nations, and the 
consecration of family and country, its service may rightly be 
‘termed a religion. As a cloud of witnesses Humanity encom- 
passes us on every side, the Dead, the great host of those who 
have loved and worked, and the fruits of whose love and work 
we have inherited, the Living, our dear comrades and fellow- 
workers, the countless generations yet unborn who shall in their 
“turn inherit the fruits of our service. It is our privilege to stand 
at the confluence of past and present, and for one moment enjoy 
this sacred inheritance. Let us see that it suffer no diminution at 
our hands ; but rather that it be augmented by our labours. So 
may future generations rise up and call ours blessed. 


In the light of the general progress of Humanity, how much 
smaller seem the difficulties of the present. Take the problem of 
Ireland. In the immediate situation, and especially in the ever- 
bleeding wound of the emigration of her youngest and strongest 
there is much to dismay. But look back. Think of the long ages 
of tyranny, of the centuries of violent repression, out of which her 
nationality emerged unscathed. Think of the religious feuds that 
have so long broken the unity of her people, and watch the 
general movement of European thought, which, if it be not 
destined to involve both combatants in a common ruin, must at 
the very least limit more and more the power of these beliefs 
to keep Irishmen apart. Think of the altered condition of the 
Irish agriculturists, of their freedom from the fear of eviction 
that so long overshadowed them. And, finally, remember how 
the old ideal of one dominating civilisation, arrogantly believing 
itself the best for all peoples, and forcing itself on its weaker 
n.ighbours, is giving place to the conception of a commonwealth of 
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nations, each sharing in the general life and progress of the civi- 
lised world, but having its own special development and special 
qualities, and bringing its own special contributions to the common: 
stock. Some day the hope of my dear friend and_ illustrious 
fellow-countryman, John Kells Ingram, will be fulfilled, and the 
voice of Ireland will be “one of the most interesting, touching, 
and poetic in the symphony of the nations.” , 

And if we turn to an even wider problem, we shall again find 
hope and consolation in the long-continued evolution of Humanity. 
We see a world in arms. We hear threats of war on all sides. 
Some even fear that this country may be involved. If so, if we 
have to face that calamity, we may at least hope that the position of 
this country will be very different from what it was in 1899 ; that 
it will be engaged in no war of aggression, but in defence of the 
public law and liberties of Europe. But in spite of every sinister 
omen, let us not, in counting up the temporary. forces that make 
for discord, forget the permanent forces that make for unity. 
The spread of science, with its common beliefs and its common 
standard, the same in all countries: the universality of commercial 
dealings, intermingling the interests of friend and foe: above all, 
the fraternity of the workers in every civilised land bent on attain- 
ing similar ends by similar means. One hundred years ago 
England was engaged in her long contest with France, and was 
just at the commencement of the Peninsular War. The fraternity 
of the workers was then a dream: it is now fast becoming a 
reality ; and with its advent, Humanity will have taken another 
great step—perhaps the greatest—towards the reign of Universal 
Peace. 


Tiler OBER TSON .ON COMTE 


Mr. Rosertson has been moved to deliver a series of lectures 
on Comte and “Comtism” because he notices that Rationalists 
have recently been called upon, with “new energy,” to embrace 
Positivism as a necessary supplement to their simple Rationalism, 
His opening lecture at South Place was a characteristic utterance. 
He displayed his extensive knowledge, his critical ability, and his 
easy command of precise and lucid phrasing. All the same, his 
lecture left one, as his lectures are prone to do, with a sense of 
insufficiency ; too much. criticism and negation, too little construc: 
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tive thought and directive teaching. One was conscious all the 
time of a typical critic standing up to a typical creator, with an 
instinctive sense of antipathy. Comte is a master-builder ; Mr. 
Robertson would not, and did not, dispute the grandeur of 
Comte’s edifice, but appears to feel no need of having any kind 
of synthetic roof over his head. 


Mr. Robertson began with a glaring inconsistency. He re- 
marked that Comte’s teaching had suffered in general estimation 
because it had been adopted as the doctrine of a sect, which sect 
he called throughout his lecture “the Comtists,’ though he well 
knows that there is no sect calling itself by such a name, and that 
the followers of Auguste Comte repudiate the name as an injurious 
misnomer. It is rather too bad that the critic who reproaches 
Positivists with being a sect should labour to fasten on them a 
sectarian name which is disavowed by them for the very reason 
that they wish to be known by the synthetic principle, and not by 
its expounder, greatly though they revere his work and name. 


In the same way Mr. Robertson quoted repeatedly from Dr. 
Congreve as one who held Comte’s doctrine “sacro-sanct,” never 
to be modified or supplemented ; while he did not once mention the 
attitude of Mr. Frederic Harrison (and the large number of Posi- 
tivists following him), who does not merely admit, but firmly 
claims that Comte’s doctrines and prescriptions shall be held 
subject to full liberty of comment and supplement according to 
the new fact and fresh thought, ever arising in the experience of 
mankind. Mr. Robertson complained that after two generations 
Comte’s exposition of Positivism has not been revised and adapted 
to the time. But surely that is a work to be done by those who 
see the need and feel the competence. Such a person has not yet 
appeared and probably will not for a long period to come, as he 
must have a mind equal to Comte’s, and that does not come every 
hundred years. Meanwhile there is great reasonableness in what 
Dr. Congreve is stated to have told Mr. Robertson, viz:, that 
Comte’s philosophy and polity must be more generally absorbed 
before it can be formally revised and modified to advantage. In 
fact, it may be said that only when Comte’s exposition has become 
an orthodoxy, in the sense of being generally accepted, new 
thinkers taking that exposition as a basis will be able to discover 
the regions beyond that no doubt appertain to man’s moral and 
intellectual world. Comte’s telescope is the farthest-seeing that 
mankind has yet had given to it in this kind, and its possibilities 
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must be exhausted before necessity, as the mother of invention, 
will impose upon men the finding of an instrument of still larger 
calibre. Meantime Comte’s synthesis, which is not absolute, but 
relative, organic, and human, can adapt itself to the increase of 
knowledge by a continuous process, maintaining not a barren uni- 
formity, but a living and organic continuity. So far from Posi- 
tivism not having been adapted to the time, that adaptation has 
been continuously going on. Comte, who died before the dis- 
coveries of Darwin were given to the world, could take no account 
of natural selection. No difficulty was found in incorporating it 
into Positivism, while, in company with Mr. Robertson, Positivists 
have resisted the efforts of extreme Darwinians to make Sociology 
a mere province of Biology. So in Sociology, they have been 
much more ready than Mr. Robertson himself to recognise the 
fertile ideas on the relation between early industries and the evolu- 
tion of civilisation to be found in the works of Leplay, embedded 
though they are in pious platitudes and reactionary obscurantism. 


In the concluding part of his lecture Mr. Robertson tried to 
revive the discarded theory that Comte’s “Polity”? is not con- 
sistent with his ‘‘Philosophy,” but manifests a breach and 
indeed a ‘“‘reversion to primitive notions’ which the earlier work 
had intellectually destroyed. Mr. Robertson at this point involved 
himself in a difficulty. First, he said that this change in Comte 
was due to the influence of Clotilde de Vaux ; then he was bound 
to admit that the elements of the ‘“‘ Polity ” are to be discerned in 
the “Philosophy ” ; yet, he argued, the contradiction is still there. 
But it is of obvious importance to know whether Mr. Robertson 
takes his stand on a real breach due to the influence of Mme. de 
Vaux, or whether he only alleges a supposed breach due to no 
particular reason, and indeed disproved by the fact of the later 
work being expressly indicated in the earlier. 

We heard a great deal in the lecture of the arrogance and 
egotism of Comte, and Mr. Robertson was almost driven to con- 
fess that it was dislike of these (supposedly) peculiar attributes 
of Comte that led people to abuse doctrines which they would 
otherwise embrace. This was a rather strange theory to be 
advanced by one who was speaking as the mouthpiece of an 
untamed and untamable Rationalism; and he frankly acknow- 
ledged that many great thinkers have been more egotistic than 
Comte. This matter of egotism is surely too paltry to be con- 
sidered amid philosophical issues of such vast importance. 
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Egotism may make a man insufferable in society ; but when he 
has been buried more than fifty years we might make shift to 
consider his teachings impersonally. Not that I admit the charge 
of offensive egotism alleged against Comte. He is deeply in. 
earnest and profoundly convinced, consequently he writes in a 
definite and determined manner ; but as a diligent student of his: 
works one feels bound to assert that the egotistical element ‘is- 
quite negligible. On the other hand, one is frequently touched: 
by Comte’s genuine humility in the presence of the great prob- 
lems to the study of which he devoted his life, and by his self- 
disparagement. He is also most generous in acknowledgment of 
the contributions of other men to the solution of those problems. 
Comte’s character still requires to have justice done to its excel- 
lence. He offended many powerful bodies, groups, and _ indivi- 
duals, and has had to pay the penalty, like all the world’s great 
labourers, in obloquy and calumny ; but the day will probably: 
come when not only will his vast intellectual conquests be appre- 
ciated at their true worth and become a dwelling-place for the 
children of men, but when it will be seen that the heart of Comte 
was no less noble than the intellect. : 

Mr. Robertson ended, as he had begun, by asking his hearers. 
to be content with what appears to me as a barren Rationalism, 
which criticises everything and creates nothing. That is an 
impossible attitude in the long run. A few Rationalists can live 
parasitically on an orthodox system to which they do not belong, 
like mistletoe on the oak ; and the orthodox system must con- 
tinue to exist, if only to keep them alive. Ethicalism is much 
superior to Rationalism in this respect ; it has a constructive 
character, and in my belief, derived from an intimate acquaintance 
with it, is tending towards the Positive synthesis. 

Comte teaches that we only destroy what we replace. | Posi- 
tivists are not content to hang on with mere negations to a 
system of which they form no integral part. Before the present 


orthodox system can pass away there must either be a new 
system to take its place or an interregnum of anarchy. It is with 
this anarchy that we are contending at present. Positivists offer men 
the system of Comte as a better synthesis of human life and duty ; 
we beg our Rationalist friends not to be satisfied with a mere 
logical method such as Rationalism can alone be, but to join with 
those who are seeking to build a new temple for the aspirations 
of mankind—a temple which (they are free to confess) may be 
enlarged and beautified by the co-operation of some who now 
stand apart. Puitiep THOMAS 
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Mr. Granam WALLAS will certainly have many readers for his new 
book. The title—large enough, it must be confessed, for 296 pages— 
suggests a thousand interesting topics, and its very vastness is an 
attraction. And those who have read “The Life of Francis Place” 
will anticipate the sympathetic imagination, the charming, some- 
times whimsical, fancy, the finished and lucid style which dis- 
tinguish both books, and this one in a high degree. 

The thesis is an application to the larger sphere of politics of 
Pestalozzi’s famous dictum, “ Psychologise your education.” Mr. 
Wallas traces to this principle, carried out in schools and training 
colleges by many contemporary writers and lecturers, a striking 
and progressive improvement in our methods of education. “It 
has given many thousands of teachers a new outlook on their 
work, and has increased the learning and happiness of many tens 
of thousands of children.”’ Would that it were so! Mr. Wallas’s 
optimism is more robust in these every-day school matters than in 
the greater and more remote questions of the future of the race. 

However, rightly understood, the point is a good one, and it is 
worth examining exactly where its goodness lies. The change in 
educational method consists in abandoning abstract a priori rules 
of procedure in favour of the study of the child’s nature, and of 
developing that along its proper lines of development. The child’s 
nature becomes the primary consideration, and the subjects and 
methods of instruction subordinate to it. This is the revolution in 
education which coincides roughly with the revolution in the social 
and historical sciences of the last century. To identify it with 
“psychology,” though containing some part of the truth, is from 
the sociological and positivist standpoint somewhat narrowing and 
misleading, for reasons which will appear later. But it is Mr. 
Wallas’s thesis. He offers us a contribution towards “ psychologis- 
ing” politics, as Messrs. William James, Lloyd Morgan, and 
others are ‘“‘psychologising ”’ education. Instead of assuming 
& priori that human beings in their political relations are neces- 
sarily of certain fixed types and will invariably desire certain ends 
and act in certain uniform ways, let us study them as they are, in 
_ their concrete fulness, and arrange our system of government 
- with infinite modifications to suit the reality of the men living 
“under it. The disappearance of the ‘““economic man” of the early 
: economists in the light of the fuller, more concrete, and historical 
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science of later years will occur to the mind as the most familiar 
example of the change. And so Mr. Wallas gives us examples of 
how men vote, what arts of advertisement will catch their fancy, 
what symbols of parties or nations may obscure the truth or 
inspire a self-sacrificing passion. It is all intensely interesting 
and suggestive, but inevitably incomplete and inconclusive. 

Perhaps the very inconclusiveness is one of the lessons which 
Mr. Wallas wishes to impress, and he is evidently a good deal influ- 
enced by Mr. H. G. Wells’ scepticism as to general conclusions 
in sociology which was dealt with in Vol. XIV., No. 162 of this 
Review (June, 1906). 

Mr. Graham Wallas, however, is not satisfied to rest on this 
enumeration of the particulars and on a scepticism of the universal 
in politics. He feels about for a canon of method in sociology, 
and what he says on this topic will arouse interest and inquiry 
among those who have been in the habit of regarding sociology 
as an integral part of a well defined body of science. 

Before describing his suggested method of approach to the 
psychology of politics, it will be well to recall the summary 
description of the methods suitable to the different sciences first 
given by Comte, and to which reference has frequently been made 
by Dr. Bridges and others in these pages. It was for astronomy 
observation, including, of course, measurement, for physics experi- 
ment, for biology comparison, for sociology filiation. Each science 
employs, so far as suitable, the methods of the lower sciences, 
and adds to them the new method peculiar to its own province. 

How far does Mr. Wallas’s method fit in with this? ‘We 
must aim,” he says, at finding as many relevant and 
measurable facts about human nature as possible... and 
adopt the method of the biologist who tries to discover 
how many common qualities can be observed and measured 
in a group of related beings, rather than that of the 
physicist who constructs, or used to construct, a science out of a 
single quality common to the whole material world.” (This 
physicist, by the way, must have been a metaphysicist, ignorant 
of the methods of Galileo and the masters of modern physics.) 

Here and in several similar passages Mr. Wallas—speaking 
as a sociologist—makes no allowance for the special method of 
his science, and does not appear to do full justice to the meaning 
and scope of the change in method in social science of which he 
is well aware and of which he gives us so many striking instances. 
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We must endeavour to explain, if not to make good, these 
criticisms in the few sentences which remain, and we will take 
the second point first. 

It does not appear adequate —and is even misleading — to 
speak, as Mr. Wallas frequently does, of the new method in 
social science as a “‘quantitative”’ instead of a qualitative one. 
“Quantitative ”’ elements there will be in every scientific presenta- 
tion of a social or any other problem. But to identify sound 
method in sociology with the accurate measurement of common 
qualities in human beings is to enslave ourselves to statistics— 
which deal at the best only with the statical aspect of societies 
—and to introduce a false simplification into the problem. Take 
his excellent comparison of the methods of the present 
Commission on the Poor Law with that of 1833-34. The earlier 
body followed the abstract, 4 priori line, and determined that 
pain should attach by law to industrial failure and anti-social 
conduct. The present Commission are much more exhaustively 
considering the conditions of failure and the remedial measures 
advisable for a state of general social ill-health. Now, to call this 
a “‘quantitative ” treatment of the question is seriously to limit its 
real character and scope. It is the “concrete,” “positive,” or 
“scientific? method, and any one of these terms describes it far 


> 


more truly than “quantitative,” and warns us against satisfying 


ourselves with the intersection of curves. 


But it is in the last—and in some respects the most satisfac- 
tory of Mr. Wallas’s chapters —that on “Nationality and Hu- 
manity ’—that we feel most keenly the need of that special 
method in sociology which Comte called the method of filiation. 
We feel it so much, in sympathy with Mr. Wallas, whose kindly 
nature craves the confidence and consolation which only a faith 
in the continuity of human progress can afford. “Faith,” you 
will say, has nothing to do with scientific method. Yet it is a 
form of faith that we believe in the sun rising to-morrow and the 
flowers blooming in May. So, if we trace the steady growth of 
human sympathy, the firmer organisation of nationalities, the 
knitting up of the globe, we cannot doubt, by the method of 
filiation, that the process will continue, and that the Armageddon 
of rival imperialisms is a figment of the journalistic mind. Mr. 
Wallas hopes that it may be so. ‘An idea of the whole existence 
of our species is at last a possible background to our individual 
experience.” Faith in Humanity, which is a scientific as well as 
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an emotional attitude, would convince him that it is inevitable, 


and that his own aspirations are a part of the process. 
F. S, Marvin 


THE! TURKISH “REFORM 


Tue East and the West are watching with keen interest, and for 
the most part with fervent hopes, the astonishing revolution which 
has taken place in the Turkish Empire, and all men agree that it 
is one of the most unexpected in modern history, and one that 
gives us the best hopes for the progress of humanity at large. 
I shall not attempt in a page or two to discuss a problem of such 
profound meaning and great possibilities ; but I have a word to 
say on one special feature of this movement. 

By common consent Ahmed Riza Pasha is the directing spirit of 
this great reform. For long years, as the soul of his paper, the 
Mechveret, he has prepared the work of regeneration through evil 
times, persecution, and failure. He has now been elected to the 
new Chamber by enormous majorities, and unanimously chosen 
as its first President. He commands it as Mirabeau did the States 
General in 1789. Now Ahmed Riza, who has lived in exile in 
Paris, is not only by education and conviction a Positivist, but he 
belongs to the inner circle of the Positivist fraternity. He is a 
member of the Occidental Committee of General Direction for the 
West, proposed by Auguste Comte, and nominated by Pierre 
Laffitte, of which the founders of our English body have all been 
members. Our brother Ahmed has been saturated with the poli- 
tical conceptions of Positivism; and without renouncing his 
Islamic origin and allegiance, he is inspired with the human sym- 
pathies of the religion of Humanity. The devotees of Christian 
creeds may not understand how this can be. But a faith which 
places Mahomet on a par with St. Augustine, and admits the 
great chiefs of Islam on a par with St: Louis and Alfred, finds 
nothing incongruous in a Mussulman Positivist. The relative 
religion of historic Humanity shows that all genuine forms of 
faith have contributed to a final and practical faith in our common 
Humanity. 

It is this relative, this historic and conciliatory genius of the 
Positive Synthesis which is peculiarly fitted to deal with the 
intensely complex and knotty problems that await the Turkish 
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reformers. Emancipated Mussulmans, Islamic Ghazis, Bulgarian 
Exarchists, Orthodox Greeks and Slavs, Armenian Christians, 
Jews, and cosmopolitan Levantines have to be amalgamated and 
trained. It is a task to try the genius of an Alexander or a 
Trajan. Now, I say it with confidence and yet with humbleness, 
nothing but the human conception of nationality, race, and faith 
can succeed in solving such an imbroglio of passions and of pre- 
judices. If any statesman can do it, a Positivist statesman can. 
And the President of the new Turk Legislature is at once an 
ardent Ottoman and a trained Positivist. 

This is not the first time that Positivists have had an active, 
and even a leading part, in carrying through a great political 
reformation. The Brazilian Republic was founded by Positivists, 
who induced the young Commonwealth to adopt the Positivist 
motto—Order and Progress—as the national device. In Mexico, 
it is well known, the new and progressive government of the 
grand old President Diaz owes much to the Positivist statesmen 
and principles that colour the whole policy of that promising State. 
Positivists are in close touch with the progressive statesmen of 
China, and two of its Ambassadors have made a thorough study 
of Comte. One of them, in fact, was a pupil, and one was a 
friend, of my own. I need not remind readers of the deep interest 
taken by Positivists with the reformers both of India and of 
Egypt. In dealing with these difficult problems of diverse races, 
religions, types of civilisation, and alien domination, the relative 
and broadly human spirit of Positivism has a unique advantage. 
The Minister for India has made it abundantly clear, how far and 
in what, he finds value in the teaching of Comte—whom he has 
studied with sympathy and care. But, without touching on the 
still more delicate problems of Indian Government, we can see 
how greatly the spirit of human and cosmopolitan policy must 
assist a statesman in reconciling Progress with Order—even in 
the abnormal antinomies of race and religion in the anomalous 
Indian Empire. FREDERIC HARRISON 


EeeeCONTLINUIDY* Ol CIVILISATION 


THE succeeding phases in the life of Humanity do not pass as the 
clouds pass from the hills, leaving no wrack behind. Each before 
it goes leaves permanent proofs of work done; and lets fall seeds 
the full growth of which is sometimes delayed to a far-off future. 
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It was so with Greece. The work of Archimedes and Aristotle 
bore little fruit for a thousand years. Zschylus and Homer, 
potent as they were with their own countrymen, did more for the 
Romans than for the Greeks, and haye done and yet will do even’ 
greater things for our own and future times. It has been so with 
the Romans also. The early battles of a State whose dominion 
a man could walk round in a day, issuing in the establishment of 
Roman law, were fought not for Italy but rather for the European 
and American world. The Roman magistrate lives yet. So does. 
the Roman soldier. We are not the same men and women as we 
should have been, had no Roman matrons kept the purity of their 
homes undefiled, and trained their sons to hardihood and duty. 
The whole civilised world for ever afterwards has been changed 
and modified by the lives of these Greeks and Romans. The dis- 
tinction between what is commonly called Christendom, and 
Heathendom, the difference that marks off the nations of Europe, 
especially Western Europe and its colonial offshoots, from the 
vast civilisations of Asia, is that the Greco-Roman civilisation has. 
passed over the one and not over the other. 

All who have learnt the rudiments of Comte’s teaching admit 
this willingly enough. We are less willing perhaps—some of us— 
to admit the corresponding truth in the phase of history that 
follows. Yet it is true also that as we were moulded by the 
Greco-Roman world, leaving its traces in our ways of acting and 
thinking, in our code of honour and standard of right and wrong, 
so no less is certain of what we owe to the medieval Church. To. 
regard it as a temporary phase of social life which has passed 
away and left nothing behind it, is a very grievous delusion. We 
believe in the subjective existence of men and women for centuries. 
and millenniums after their bodily presence has passed away. None 
the less true is this of Churches. 

Those few Christians of the Middle Ages who recognised their 
own debt to the mighty and light-giving power of the Greek and 
Roman civilisation which had gone before them were wont to 
express their view of the matter in this way. There are seven 


virtues, graces, excellencies among men. Of these, four are 
cardinal virtues ; they form the four-square foundation of human 
nobleness ; upon them rises the superstructure of the remaining 
three, Faith, Hope, and Love. These four cardinal excellencies 
were known to the heathen : Greek philosophers proclaimed them ; 
Roman heroes practised them. They were called Temperance 
Fortitude, Wisdom, Justice. J. H. Bripces — 
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A WAG WP TS 


WHETHER painful experiments upon living animals are ever 
legitimate, and if so, under what, if any, limitations is a question 
of the highest importance in the applications of physiological, 
pathological, and, still more, of ethical science. In the absence of 
any generally recognised spiritual guidance public opinion on this 
subject remains unsettled. The acrimonious and_pettifogging 
squabbles of Mr. Stephen Coleridge and Sir Victor Horsley as to 
the completeness or incompleteness of anesthesia in a particular 
‘case do but distract attention from the real issues to be decided. 
* * * 

Those who wish to study this question from the ethical point 
of view will find it very ably, as well as temperately, handled by 
Mr. J. H. Levy in his Evidence given last December before the 
Royal Commission on Vivisection (King and Son, 2, Great Smith 
Street, Westminster. Price, 1s. net). Mr. Levy, who is neither 
a Christian nor a Positivist, seems to me to hold his ground 
with great acuteness and conspicuous logical success against the 
cross-examination of the champions of Vivisection. Probably 
most Positivists will, for the present, be content to accept the 
‘provisional conclusions arrived at by the late Dr. Bridges (“ TIllus- 


trations of Positivism,” p. 248-254). 
x * x 

In a paper on “The Teaching of European History in Schools,” 
read at the annual meeting of the Historical Association, Mr. H. 
A. L. Fisher praised the Positivist Calendar of Great Men 
-as “an admirable volume which should certainly be placed in 
every school library.”” This volume of biographies, published in 


1892, has had a steady sale ever since. 
E.'S. BEBSLY 


In France the members of the Senate are elected for nine years, 
one-third of the Senate retiring every three years. This year the 
election took place on January 3, and the result has been that the 
Conservatives, or Progressives as they call themselves, have been 
defeated. The swing of the pendulum is unknown in France, and 
all the tales we were told of reaction in consequence of the dis- 
establishment of the Church are proved to be arrant nonsense. It 
is to be hoped that now that the Government has a good working 
Majority in the Senate, they will see that the Old Age Pensions 
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Bill is passed, and also that the Income Tax is established. This: 
is extremely important, for unless it is done, it will not be possible- 
to find the money for the pensions. PauL DEscouRS 


The Positivist Committee has made arrangements for a course- 
of lectures on the History of Civilisation in the West. This will 
be divided into sections, each complete in itself, and will be 
resumed from time to time. The section devoted to Ancient 
Greece will occupy the four Sundays in February. On February 7, 
Mr. S. H. Swinny will give the introductory lecture on the- 
general characteristics and political history of Greece. On Feb-- 
ruary 14, Mr. F. S. Marvin will deal with Greek poetry ; and on 
the next two Sundays Mr. Ellis and Mr. Swinny will speak on 
Greek philosophy and Greek science. On January 31, Mr. 
Newman, the Vice-President, will give an address on Edmund’ 
Spenser. These lectures, to which admission is free, will be given: 
in Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C., at 7 p.m. 

* * * 

It was one of the best characteristics of the East India Com-- 
pany to abstain from interference with the religions of that 
country, neither pressing on the people the religious ideas of the- 
West, nor giving special favour to any one of the Indian faiths. 
This honourable tradition has been followed in the main by the- 
servants of the Crown. But from time to’ time another spirit has 
appeared. “Divide et impera” is a tempting maxim, and to the. 
disgust of all the better members of the Civil Service, it has been 
adopted by some high in office. Especially has this been the case- 
since the Partition of Bengal. Sir Bampfylde Fuller was not 
ashamed to liken the British Government to a man with two- 
wives, who, if the Hindu wife showed herself sulky, would bestow- 
his favours on the Mahomedan. This policy may not be the direct 
cause of the religious riots at Titaghur; but remembering the 
growing friendliness between Hindus and Mahomedans that had’ 
been apparent for so many years before the Partition, it is not 
easy to doubt that the political estrangement of the two com-- 
munities has conduced to this unfortunate result. Animosities. 
between religious bodies are more readily excited than assuaged. 


The great cure is patriotism, the sinking of religious differences 
in political co-operation, and a common national feeling ; and’ 
while it does not stain the loyalty of Sir Wilfrid Laurier to speak 


of the Canadian nation, the idea of an Indian nation is rank: 
sedition. 
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At the Annual Meeting of the Sociological Society, Mr. 
Frederic Harrison was elected President for the ensuing year on 
the motion of the retiring President, Sir Edward Brabrook. Sir 
Edward, in the course of his Presidential Address, paid a warm 
tribute to the memory of the late Dr. Bridges, the only member 
of the Council of the Society who has died since its formation. 

¥ * * 

Mr. Sidney Style has printed his beautiful memorial address 
delivered at Liverpool in memory of the life and work of Albert 
Compton. Here is an interesting light on his daily work :— 

“He did not so much carry out the orders of his employers as 
anticipate what had to be done, and do it in accordance with their 
wishes. For the thirty years he was with them there was not the 
slightest misunderstanding or disagreement between them. It was the 
same with all in the office, and afterwards with the captains, sailors, 
stevedores, and workmen who worked with him, as he passed from the 
position of cashier to that of manager, first of the office, and afterwards 
of the whole business. He was so simple and straightforward, so 
devoted to his work, without regard to his personal ease or advantage, 
that he inspired others with the same spirit. Efficiency was his aim, 
he punctually kept all his engagements, he looked after the welfare 
of all, and particularly of those who sailed in the ships. Good wages 
were paid, and the food and accommodation on board were improved 
to such a degree that it became recognised among seamen as a desirable 
thing to get “into the service of Alfred Holt in the blue funnel steamers.” 


Nor did he ever neglect the duty of applying his religion to ques- 
tions of public morality. At the very moment when he was 
stricken with his last illness, he was contemplating an address in 
advocacy of Irish freedom. S. H. Swinny 
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TARIFF: REFORM BLUFF 


Ir is natural, and quite in accordance with the usual tactics of 
party warfare, that the Unionists, who made so poor a figure at 
the last General Election, should proclaim themselves certain of vic- 
tory at the next. And as the Tories, who are the immense majority 
of the party, care, and always have cared, more for Protection than 
for any article inscribed in the Unionist treaty of 1886, it is equally 
natural that they should attribute their recent triumphs at by- 
elections to an increase of Protectionist feeling: in the country. 
This explanation is also adopted and dinned into our ears by the 
forlorn little minority of Unionist Free Traders (estimated by Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain in 1905 at one-twentieth of the party) who 
want to make us believe that we cannot win the next election 
without their help, which we must therefore purchase at the price 
they are pleased to set on it. 

There is not the smallest reason to believe that there has been 
any change during the last three years in the relative ‘strength of 
Free Traders and Protectionists. On the contrary, it can be 
shown, with a certainty unusual in such calculations, that the recent 
eléctoral reverses of the Government are due to a cause entirely 
unconnected with the tariff dispute. 

During 1906 and 1907 there were 24 by-elections. Only two of 
these, Cockermouth (August, 1906) and Brigg (March, 1907) were 
Unionist gains, and at Cockermouth the successful candidate was 
far behind the joint polls of his Liberal and Labour competitors. 
Thus at the end of 1907 the Free Trade majority in the House of 
Commons remained practically intact, and this although the 
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Government had been ‘“‘harrying’’ various powerful interests, as 
every good Liberal Government is bound to do. 


In February, 1908, the Licensing Bill was introduced. Just a 
month afterwards came the sensational Peckham election, with its 
tremendous turnover of nearly 5,000 votes from the Liberal to the 
Unionist candidate. Similar results followed elsewhere, though 
not quite on the same scale. Altogether during 1908 in England 
and Wales, the only parts of the United Kingdom affected by the 
Bill, there were 14 by-elections. In these the Unionists had seven 
gains ; the Liberals not one ; and where they retained their seats 
it was always by considerably reduced majorities. 


The lesson of these facts is surely unmistakable. Until the 
introduction of the Licensing Bill the Government retained all the 
power and prestige it had won at the General Election. From the date 
of that fatal blunder its misfortunes began. Each succeeding by- 
election afforded fresh proof that it had mortally offended that 
poorer and most numerous class of voters which had flocked to the 
polls in support of Free Trade two years before. The labouring 
men who had then trembled for their bread were now worried 
about their beer. Food and drink are rather serious matters toa 
poor man. They have a somewhat larger place in his thoughts and 
cares than Cowper-Temple teaching, or Home Rule, or the Two- 
Power Standard. The shrieks of brewery shareholders do not 
disturb him. But when he is told that he will have to trudge two 
or three miles for his half-pint he remembers that he has a vote, 
and he uses it. Whether that particular annoyance really threat- 
ened him does not matter. He saw clearly enough that well-fed, 
well-dressed people who do not consort with him or move in his 
world wanted to interfere with his private habits, control his 
leisure, supervise his expenditure.and discipline him as if he was a 
child. This he will not stand. The superiority in numbers and 
physical force of the labouring class does not enable it to seize the 
reins of government and, in my opinion, never will, except possibly 
for some short moment of violent crisis brought on by the folly of 
rulers. But, with the voting power that it now possesses, it can 
and will confound the calculations of party politicians if its elemen- 
tary requirements are trifled with. This is the explanation of the 
sudden decline of the Government’s popularity. The poorer elec- 
tors have resented, as they did in 1893, an unwise attempt to put 
down intemperance by Act of Parliament. It is absurd to suppose 
that they, who held fast to the cheap loaf through the three years’ 
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crusade of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, have been converted since his 
disappearance .by the uninspiring efforts of his puny successors. 


I am old enough to have a vivid recollection of the chronic 
misery and semrstarvation prevailing in an agricultural parish in 
the early Forties, when the labourers could not obtain half the 
bread that they and their families needed, and never tasted fresh 
meat except when they procured it by sheep-stealing’ or poaching. 
I listened, as a boy, to the fury of the farmers, blind to their true 
economic interest (as most of them are still), when the Anti-Corn 
Law agitation was going on. I remember one of them, a very 
worthy man, telling me that he would like “to put Bright and his 
butty Cobden into his horse-pond.” Those who lived in those times 
are not likely to forget them. When I went to Oxford the Tories 
had not abandoned the hope of reversing the decision of 1846: 
We all studied the subject diligently and discussed it keenly in our 
debating societies. For fifty years afterwards it was, for me, a 
settled question ; and it was not till Mr. Chamberlain re-opened 
it, and undertook to prove that the old arguments were inapplic- 
able to new conditions, that I felt bound to examine the question 
afresh. - I read everything he had to say and found his reasoning 
pitiable and his alleged facts grossly inaccurate. It was clear to 
me that he had taken up Protection solely because he thought 
it would make for that closer union with the Colonies which can 
only be obtained by sacrificing the vital interests of the Mozther- 
country, and is for other reasons undesirable. 

So-called Tariff Reform is condemned by an overwhelming 
majority of those persons whose opinion is, on account of their 
ability combined with knowledge and public spirit, entitled to 
respect. We have only to compare the chief representatives of the 
two schools in Parliament. ‘The mental inferiority of the Tariff 
Reformers is recognised by everyone and openly deplored by their 
own friends. Mr. Balfour may be put aside. No one disputes his 
ability. But his disregard of all but party considerations, his 
elusive professions, his shifty tactics, the inexhaustible theme of 
the political caricaturist, deprive him of all intellectual or moral 
weight. Outside Parliament there are men with plenty of ability 
of a certain sort who are energetically pushing Tariff Reform. 
They are of a type better known hitherto in America than here. 
They see their way to “trustifying ” our industries if they could 
exclude foreign competition. These are the men whose lavish 
subscriptions to the Tariff Reform League ‘are so studiously con- 
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cealed. They may be expected to stick at nothing in the way of 
corrupting our political life ; for if they can once establish their 
Trusts. they will quickly Recoup themselves for their preliminary 
outlay. 

The Tories, under one alias or another, have never ceased to 
be Protectionist. If for many years they seemed to give up the 
struggle, it was because they could find no better leaders than 
Mr. Chaplin and Sir Howard Vincent. Disraeli had admitted that 
Protection was ‘dead, buried, and damned.” Lord Salisbury had 
said the same thing in more decorous terms. Even Lord Derby, 
though he never pretended to be enamoured of Free Trade, could 
not help sneering at the thick-headed Protectionists in his Cabinet 
whom he spoke of in private as “my babies.’’ But the moment 
they found a leader with the reputation and fighting qualities of 
Mr. Chamberlain they hoisted the old flag again and mustered their 
forces. The alias of “Unionist”? is now exchanged for that of 
“Tariff Reformer,” and those who do not accept the new marching 
orders are expelled from the ranks. 


In my opinion, nothing more advantageous to the Liberal 
party could have happened. The more absolutely and openly 
Unionism is identified with Tariff Reform, the more will the poorer 
electors who were irritated by the Licensing Bill be disposed to 
rally to the defence of cheap bread. But if the Government is 
wise it will lose no time in proclaiming that the Bill, with its com- 
plicated and harassing restrictions, was a grievous blunder which 
will not«be repeated. A properly graduated tax on licenses there 
must be, for financial, if for no other, reasons. But it: will be 
well not to make it so high at first as to necessitate a rise in the 
retail price of beer. We may be sure that future Chancellors of 
the Exchequer, whether Liberals or Conservatives, when they are 
in need of money, will look to the license tax and give another turn 
to the screw. 

Though I wish the Liberals to remain in office till they have 
carried several of the reforms on their programme, the advice I 
offer does not proceed merely or mainly from that motive. In the 
Positivist Review for last May I gave my reasons for disapproving 
of attempts to repress intemperance by law and, generally, of 
looking to the State for the promotion of private morality. They 
are reasons in harmony, as I think, with the teaching of Auguste 
Comte I need not repeat them here. 

The confident predictions of approaching triumph indulged in 
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by the Tariff Reformers may be set down as mere bluff. “They are 
a compact and well-drilled crowd ; and, shouting together with 
unanimity and precision, they make a wonderful noise. But a 
crowd may not be a majority, nor will shouting do much to make it 
one, as | think the next General Election will show. 

If the Times, Morning Post, and the rest of the London Pros 
tectionist. prints are bluffers, the Editor of the weekly Review 
which is the solitary organ of the Unionist Free Traders’is the 
bogey-man. He too would have us believe that Tariff Reform is 
making .formidable progress. Before the Election of 1906 ‘he 
tried to frighten us in the same way ; if Liberals would put their 
most distinctive demands on the shelf and devote themselves 
exclusively to the defence of Free Trade, why then, with the 
sublime assistance of the Spectator, they might hope’ to’ pul! 
through ; not otherwise. I combatted this ridiculous pretension 
at the time in the Positivist Review (January, 1906), and exhorted 
Liberal candidates not to waste their efforts on a foregone con- 
clusion. Free Trade would take care of itself. For the last three 
years the Spectator has gone on droning the same lugubrious 
chant ; because the Government was doing something on behalf 
of the working classes it was betraying the cause of Free Trades 
The Free Trade cause is the workman’s cause, and well he knows 
it. He is not going to vote for dear bread because an unwise 
attempt was made last year to meddle with his beer. 

E; -S.* BEESLY 


PD hi Nol NSE Re LN IRELAND * 


In July, 1580, a few months after he had published the “Shepherd’s 
» and commenced the “Fairy Queen,” Spenser accepted 
an offer to accompany Lord Grey of Wilton as his secretary on the 
appointment of Grey to the post of Lord Deputy in Ireland.. The 
Lord Deputy and his secretary landed in Dublin in August of the 
same year, and Ireland became Spenser’s home for the rest of his life. 
He received the confiscated estate of Kilcolman Castle, in County 
Cork. He did, however, in 1590 and 1596, pay. visits to England, 
in the vain hope of obtaining some office which would enable him 
to settle there. On the second occasion he lingered for a whole 


Calendar 


* Some passages from a lecture delivered on January 31, 1909, before the 
London Positivist Society in Essex Hall, which stands on the. site of Essex 
House. 
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year, and wrote a prose “View of the State of Ireland,” which 
is still an interesting book to read. He may have written it in 
Essex House. where he stayed during a portion of his visit. 
Spenser was quite alive to the dreadful havoc wrought by the Eng- 
lish invasion ; but the book shows how deeply he was imbued with 
the political and religious prejudices of his time. We must remem- 
ber that the change in religion in England was a very different 
thing to what it was on the Continent or even in Scotland. Once 
the politico-religious revolution was effected, the adherents to the 
old religion became in the eyes of English politicians not only 
schismatics, but also traitors, whether they were found in England, 
or in Ireland, and that in spite of the fact that practically all the 
Irish remained true to the faith of their fathers. Then, again, the 
effect of the Reformation in England was to rouse all the best 
intellects of the country to the use of the new sense of freedom 
from the old theological bondage and to stimulate them to such 
literary efforts as appealed to them individually. The overwhelm- 
ing importance of theological belief was for the time shattered, 
giving place generally to a flippant assent to mere formalism’ so 
far as it was prescribed. Ben Jonson took the sacrament and 
drained the chalice as if drinking a health to his friends at the 
“Mermaid.” Reaction speedily came about in the Puritan section 
of the Church—a movement which kept gathering force for two 
generations after the time of Spenser. But to Spenser and his 
compeers there seemed to be no excuse for non-compliance with 
the prescribed forms of religion ; it was rebellion against a virgin 
Queen, who, to them, was a more important person than the 
Virgin Mary, because visible and powerful as well as worshipful. 
The Imperialist sentiment—the belief that a powerful nation 
is justified in imposing upon a weak nation its own political and 
religious methods and ideas, however antagonistic the weak nation 
may be to them—was perhaps stronger in Spenser’s day than it is 
even in ours, and the ways of enforcing predominance were far more 
brutal. Spenser took these current sentiments with him to Ireland, 
and they blunted his better nature, though they did not quite over- 
whelm his common sense or his humanity, as there is much evi- 
dence in his “View of the State of Ireland” to show, For example, 
he saw clearly the contrast between the character of the Protes- 
tant and Catholic clergy in Ireland. He says: “It is a great 
wonder to see the odds which are between the zeal of Popish priests 
and the ministers of the Gospel. For they spare not to come.out of 
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Spain, from Rome and Rheims, by long toil and dangerous travel- 
ling hither, where they know peril of death awaiting them, and no 
reward or riches are to be found, only to draw the people into the 
Church of Rome. Whereas some of our idle ministers, having a 
way for credit and estimation opened unto them, and having the 
livings of the country offered unto them without pains and with- 
out peril, will neither for the same, nor any love of God, nor zeal 
of religion, nor for all the good they may do by winning souls 
‘to God be drawn forth from their warm nests to look into God’s 
harvest, which is ever ready for the sickle and all the fields yellow 
long ago.” There is a canting puritan ring in this passage which 
does not stand alone, and it was quite untrue that the Irish were 
ready for conversion. Spenser was far more serious in his Pro- 
testantism and in his morals than were many of his literary con- 
temporaries. But this did not hinder him from sharing the spoils 
of the despised enemy, nor from advocating their extermination, 
in lieu of submission. That some English settlers had lapsed 
into all the bad habits of the Irish ; that Irishmen were so tena- 
cious of their customs and their rights as to suffer the most 
dreadfully lingering deaths from starvation rather than submit to 
their oppressors ; that they fought bravely ; ““were very vigilant 
and circumspect in their enterprises, very present in perils, very 
great scorners of death,” as he says—these were only extra 
reasons for a policy of extermination after due offers of such con- 
ditions as the Irish had never accepted, and were never likely to 
accept. The only question came to be how the dreadful object could 
be soonest effected. Spenser, who, it must be borne in mind, 
represented fairly the opinion of such statesmen of his time as 
had had experience in Ireland, advocated the building of forts all 
over the country, garrisoned with English soldiers, who could 
make raids upon the rebels whenever the chance offered. Especi- 
ally were they to be harried in winter when life was hardest with 
them. How much could be effected by such a policy Spenser 
had seén when acting under Lord Grey—‘“‘the proof whereof,” he 
says, “I saw sufficiently exampled in these late wars in Munster; 
for notwithstanding that the same was a rich and most plentiful 
country, full of corn and cattle that you would have thought they 
should have been able to stand long, yet ere one year and a half, 
they were brought to such wretchedness as that any strong heart 
would have rued the same.” And then he adds the most har- 
rowing details of their misery, such as their feeding on carrion 
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and crawling to patches of shamrock and watercress as to a feast. 
When all who would not submit were killed, he proposed distri- 
buting the soldiers who had garrisoned the forts over the land to 
cultivate it, scattering the remnant of the Irish into such parts of 
the country as were strange to them, to serve under the English. 
This done, their customs, their clothes, their very names, were to 
be altered by legislative enactment. Their religion was to be 
looked to when all civil disorders had ceased. ‘‘For instruction 
in religion,” says Spenser, “needeth quiet times, and ere we seek 
to settle a sound discipline in the clergy, we must purchase peace 
unto the laity. For it is ill time to preach among swords, and 
most hard or rather impossible it is to settle a good opinion in 
the minds of men for matters of religion doubtful, which have 
doubtless an evil opinion of us. For ere a new be brought in the 
old ‘must be removed.” 

Three hundred years have gone by, and the old religion is not 
yet removed from Ireland to make room for the new; nor has dis- 
content subsided, nor rebellion become improbable. Men of great 
wisdom, wrote Spenser, have often wished that all that land were 
a sea-pool. Men of very little wisdom have said much the same 
in our own day. But there is Ireland still, well out of the sea, 
beloved of millions of her sons, and destined, let us hope, to a 
brighter future under the government of her legitimate native 
leaders. 

It is no wonder that full eighteen years of banishment in 
Ireland, all the time hated by the native gentry, and sometimes 
engaged in litigation with them, culminating in material ruin, 
Should have broken the sensitive poet’s heart. Yet on the whole 
his life in Ireland could not have been an unhappy one. He had 
lived in some state; he had married there; he had held important 
offices; had owned some three thousand acres of land and a good 
house; had been friendly with the best society amongst the English 
adventurers like himself; men of the standing of Sir Walter 
Raleigh and his old college friend Ludowick Briskett, Dr. Long, 
the primate of Armagh, and some officers of the army. Much 
the greater part of his poetry was written in Ireland, which 
argues leisure, security, and comfortable surroundings. But the 
feeling of security arose rather from contempt of the enemy than 
from absence of danger, as Spenser and others at last found to 
their cost. Rebellion, juws¢ rebellion against the aliens who. had 
devastated the country and had confiscated the estates of the 
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native gentry, was near at hand. In October, 1598, the County 
Cork was invaded by the Earl of Desmond. Spenser’s castle 
was burnt, and the poet fled with his wife and children to Cork 
City, glad to escape with their bare lives. A few weeks. later 
Spenser was entrusted with a despatch to London reporting: the — 
events of the rebellion, and the counter actions of the authorities. 
He crossed the channel, reached Westminster quite exhausted, 
put up at an inn in King Street, lay there for a month, and there 
died. RoBERT NEWMAN 


THE MINISTERIAL PROGRAMME 


By common consent, the dominant issue of the coming Session 
will be one of Finance, and the King’s Speech, we are told, takes 
the unprecedented course of assigning the cause to be, first, Old 
Age Pensions and then National Defence. 

That a radical development of our whole financial system is 
now inevitable is plain to us all; and we trust the Budget will 
open new lines of a sound social taxation, without listening to the 
sham Tariff reform of a conspiracy of capitalists who hope still 
further to exploit the toiling masses. 

And when we are told by a Liberal Ministry, pledged by all 
their traditions and their professions to Economy, that further 
taxation is needed to secure our country’s defence, the problem 
is as grave as any that has arisen in our time. 

Our body has been now for nearly half a century the most 
earnest and consistent opponents of all forms of militarism, 
imperial aggrandisement, and increasing armaments by land or 
sea. And I, for one, am not likely in my old age to be false to 
the central principle of polity in the human faith. 

But we are neither faddists, nor idealogues, nor sentiment- 
alists. We have to look at facts, and to probe to the bottom the 
enormous complication of international problems. And doing this, 
for my own part, I refuse to repeat with ignorant optimism the 
obsolete shibboleths—of Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform—to 
call out for reduction of all warlike expenditure and rehearse 
pathetic sermons on general disarmament. 

In short, after long and patient study, I have come to believe 
that our means of national defence will soon be proved to be 
utterly inadequate—indeed, that the very existence of England as 
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a great Power, much more of our amorphous Empire, may be at 
stake within less than a decade of years. 

This is no new opinion of mine—indeed, I have often in years 
past expressed the same thing. All that I have ever written or 
spoken about international questions, about the responsibilities of 
our Empire, about Peace and Justice—have been based on this 
settled belief of mine. It has no source in recent military and 
naval debates, and certainly no connection with the latest Leagues, 
scares, and Army reorganisation. All that has happened, so far 
as I am concerned, is this, that recent inquiries and discussions 
have called public attention to all the dangers which for years my 
friends and myself have urged were inevitable consequences of our 
international relations. And they have laid bare even, on official 
and expert authority, how utterly inadequate are our military and 
even our naval resources to guarantee for ever the enormous pre- 
tensions and the tempting opportunities that our marvellous 
Empire offers to our neighbours. 

I shall not repeat what I have said so often and at large in my 
book on ‘National and Social Problems’”’ a year ago, that the 
claim of our island to be paramount Mistress of the Ocean from 
East to West, North to South, must lead to a challenge which 
would test to its bases the existence of our country as a mighty 
Power. That challenge has been postponed now for forty or fifty 
years—first by the disastrous defeats suffered by Russia and 
France, by America’s want of either navy or empire, and by the 
peaceable condition of India, China, and for a long time of Japan. 

All this is now changed. Germany and the United States are 
acquiring transmarine dominions, and aspire to possess fleets on 
a scale analogous to our own. As I pointed out in my “‘Bis- 
markism ”’ of 1870, re-issued in 1908, the inevitable result of the 
new German Empire must be to challenge the British command 
of the ocean as the dominant world Power. In forty years that 
challenge has grown in loudness and in force. And at last Eng- 
lishmen wake up to find that their root idea of “Britain ruling 
the waves.” is not accepted by foreign nations as a law of nature 
and as the normal basis of international comity and peace. 

In forty years Germany has grown to enormous strength, 
wealth, and to a military organisation such as the world has never 
seen since the age of the Caesars and the Antonines. The con- 
sciousness of this prodigious force has roused overweening 
ambitions in a people as prone as any other to national self- 
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esteem. The German soldier caste, which has prolonged into 
modern Europe the idea of feudal barons in the twelfth century, 
proud of an army which it believes can face any two-Power armies 
in Europe, is now bursting with the lust of domination such as 
filled the Court and marshals of Louis XIV. and of Napoleon. 
It makes them as much suspected and feared in Europe as ever 
were Louis or Napoleon. They see—and they are quite right— 
that even this dominant power on land is being constantly blocked 
and discounted, whilst a neighbouring island, with one-third ess 
of population, claims to maintain on the wide seas a predomi- 
*nant mastery, far in excess even of what the German War-Lord 
ever pretended to have on land in his most arrogant allocutions. 

Viewed with impartial judgment, it is true that Germany has 
a just right to a powerful fleet of her own; and that the inter- 
national prestige of her army itself is greatly neutralised, even for 
self-defence, by a foreign navy which meets her on every sea, not 
only as the strongest in the world, but as stronger than any 
probable combination. If Germans claimed such a mastery, English- 
men would be the first to challenge it. And we have no right to 
complain now that Germans, in their systematic, scientific, un- ‘ 
flinching way, are straining their whole material and social system 
in order to challenge it. 

No man is fit to argue on politics who doubts that it is the 
settled resolve of the German nation to challenge our naval 
supremacy—not at once, but in the course of years to come. To 
go on repeating commonplaces about German friendliness, diplo- 
matic compliments, and our incomparable Dreadnoughts, to 
revive the obsolete maxims of Gladstone, Bright, and Cobden 
about economy, peace, and brotherhood of nations—all this is 
mere verbiage, unworthy of serious politicians and publicists. 
Let us get rid of stale shibboleths about Liberal principles and 
Radical retrenchment. The world changes; and things are for 
ever presenting us with new dilemmas such as the good and wise 
men of the middle nineteenth century had not to face. We of 
the twentieth century have other crises to meet. And to-day the 
tremendous crisis is upon us—that the British mastery of the 
ocean, as a basic fact of international polity, cannot long remain 
without a desperate challenge to destroy it. 

If that were all, Positivists would not be so deeply concerned ; 
for to them it is not an article of faith, that the future of civilisa- 

tion is bound up with the British mastery of the ocean ; and, even 
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as to our vast transmarine Empire, we would be content to see 
it peacefully and gradually resolve itself into normal, self-govern- 
ing, and independent communities. But the danger is not simply 
the loss of maritime dominion or even of foreign possessions. 
The danger with which we are now face to face, is a national 
catastrophe within our own island shores. Whatever Power or 
combined Powers shall ever challenge our naval supremacy or 
covet our Empire, will be bound by all the maxims of politics and 
of war to strike at the heart, and go straight to paralyse the 
seat of Government and the store-house of our infinite resources. 
It will be no desultory attack on outlying lands or in distant 
seas. It will be a terrific onslaught on our very life as a nation. 

Now Positivists, who are not Anarchists, nor humanitarian 
idealogues, nor Indian nor Irish rebels, but are English patriots 
devoted to the splendid inheritance of our fatherland, cannot see 
without a sickening sense of despair, rival parties in the State 
struggling for office, whilst treating the urgent problem of national 
existence with blind optimism or futile palliatives. For the 
moment both parties in Parliament seem agreed that another 
“Dreadnought ” or two will satisfy all that can be needed for 
some years to come. 

What, then, is the root of the indispensable defence? The 
same reasoning which proves that the British command of the 
ocean cannot go on for ever without challenge, suffices to prove 
that this island cannot indefinitely overtop all possible com- 
binations of foreign navies by building—and manning—and equip- 
ping—“ Dreadnoughts,” cruisers, and destroyers, at the rate in 
permanency of two-Power jlus a percentage, against all comers 
the world over. Germany and the United States have magni- 
ficent fleets, ample and competent seamen, and unlimited ambi- 
tion, and they are steadily catching us up in force. Austria is 
planning a noble fleet—eventually destined to be consort to the 
German. Russia and France, Japan, and Italy, are friendly to- 
day ; but fleets are not made in a day. And alliances come and 
go like summer clouds. 

For my own part, I should not quarrel with any naval pro- 
gramme that a responsible Government judges to be of absolute 
necessity. For the safety, the very existence of this country, 
depends at present on a navy of overwhelming proportions. But 
this—“our sole defence ”—cannot be continued for ever. 

The time has come at last when our international duties, our 
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national existence, demand an adequate land force permanently 
organised for home defence. If we had that, we need have no 
“bloated armaments” at sea, against which hard-shell Radicals 
declaim, no international panics and recriminations, nor need our 
allies fear that in the hour'of their distress we should prove to 
be a benevolent neutral or a broken reed. On international, on 
practical, on economic, and on patriotic grounds, we now need 
an adequate land force permanently organised for home defence. 
With all my life-long aversion to militarism, imperialism, and 
national vain-glory, I sorrowfully admit that the time has come 
to revise and re-organise all our schemes of national defence. 

I do not pretend to enter upon any of the schemes at present 
before the country, nor can I venture to discuss the advantages 
or the weakness either of the Government’s Territorial scheme 
or that of the National Service League. I have studied both 
systems and the fros and cons in platform and Press as far as 
a layman with no practical experience can form a judgment. 
All that I find indispensable is an adequate land force, scien- 
tifically trained, and permanently organised for home defence. 

I feel bound to explain what these terms must imply. By 
adequate I mean ultimately a force of at least 400,000 or 500,000 
grown men regularly trained to manceuvre and shoot, both foot, 
horse, and artillery. By scientific training I mean systematic 
drill in camp for several months (say six) with further service 
of some weeks for three years. By permanent organisation I 
mean the full equipment of a modern army capable of being put 
into the field—say within 21 days. Anything short of this, the 
experts seem to agree, is little more than playing at soldiering. 

I offer no sort of opinion whether the present system of a 
Territorial Army can be enlarged or adapted in practice to meet 
these conditions. Nor do I presume to decide whether the 
scheme of the National Service League is practicable or imprac- 
ticable. Still less do I venture to dogmatise as to whether any 
such adequate defence does not imply, or will not ultimately 
develop into, compulsory service on all able-bodied adults, without 
any discrimination of wealth or rank. My own matured belief is, 
that to that we shall finally come. And I should not be able to 
oppose it. 

I am quite aware of all the objections to this scheme. First 
and foremost, any compulsory system involves a vast system of 
registration and personal inquiry foreign to all our habits and 
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tastes. That we need only a percentage of the adults inscribed, 
opens a wide door to favouritism, fraud, and abuse. The dis- 
turbance of our industrial life is a thing most difficult to calcu- 
late, and it might prove serious and embarrassing. The cost 
would be heavy, and it might amount to ten or twelve millions 
per annum. It is said that it might trench upon voluntary 
service in the army abroad and even in the navy. As I look to 
see both gradually reduced rather than increased, I could bear 
this last disadvantage without much anxiety. 

But whatever the risks and evils of an adequate land force for 
home defence, I come to see that its advantages outbalance 
its evils and its dangers. The risk of suffering what France 
suffered in 1870-1 is too tremendous to allow any doubts to 
weigh. If we were absolutely safe in these islands we should 
need no: overwhelming Navy, ready to meet any combination of 
Powers. No foreign Power could threaten any ally of ours, if 
our whole regular army could be sent to their help, without leav- 
ing. England exposed to attack. Lastly, the mad race to outbid 
each other in navies would be mitigated if no dream of a 
successful .attack upon England could be entertained by the 
most ambitious of our rivals. The true way to arrest the in- 
definite increase of our navy, is to build up an invincible line of 
home defence behind it. FREDERIC HARRISON 


POSITIVIST BUEMENTS VIN PROEBEES 
TEACHING 


ONE of Comte’ s latest letters, addressed to the Baroness Maren- 
holtz-Billow, attests a sympathetic interest in Froebel’s : Kinder- 
garten methods. An examination of Froebel’s ‘Education of 
Man,” written in 1826, shows considerable approximations in the 
views of the two philosophers in the sphere of child-training; and 
the principles underlying. In one of the opening pages the bapa 
dectrine is laid down for the educator :— 


In every human being, as a member of humanity and asa child of 
God, there lies and lives humanity as a whole. 


The theological phrase is an irrelevant survival from Church 
thought ; the valuable conception is that of the unity of the race. 
Intense reverence for human nature is Froebel’s master-note. 
Whatever he says of God is a repetition of things said in the 
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schools of divinity. What he says of the power and self-revela- 
tion of man belongs to Positive philosophy. For example, he very 
beautifully uses the legend of the first chapter of Genesis as a 
metaphor to express the human impulse for artistic construction :— 


The Spirit of God hovered over chaos, and moved it; and stones and 
plants, beasts and man, took form and separate being and lite. God 
created manin his own image; therefore, man should create and bring 
forth like God. His Spirit, the spirit of man, should hover over the 
shapeless, and move it, that it may take shape and form, a distinct 
being and life of its own. 


It is, of course, open to the theologian to claim that the merits of 
Froebel as an educationist are due to his faith in the Super- 
natural Being. The simple reply is that, not until humanity was 
regarded with a sense of worship and admiration, did the best 
features of modern educational thought emerge. 


Herbart spoke of moral training as effected by the esthetic . 
revelation of the world—that is, by such a display of the glories 
of art and science as will stimulate the young soul to worthy 
feeling, thought, and practice. Froebel might appear to adopt 
an opposed method when he insists on the cultivation of self- 
activity, the unfolding of Nature, the expression of whatever 
capacities are latent in the individual soul. ‘Vo the Positivist these 
views are both aspects of the principle of the manifestation of 
humanity, the one objectively stated, the other subjectively. 
Froebel himself uses the objective form of doctrine when he dis- 
cusses the influence of Nature-study, and desires that “the boy 
may possibly, with his spiritual eye, find, see, and apprehend the 
inner life of surrounding Nature.” But he rightly falls back upon 
the true base of love of Nature when he advises that children and 
their elders ‘should go into the fields and forests, together 
striving to receive into their hearts and minds the life and spirit 
of Nature.” Froebel’s theism prevented his adequately compre- 
hending the truth that our most spiritual love of Nature is fetish- 
istic, that is, we love those elements in Nature which are most 
capable of associating with human passion and reflection ; and 
Nature-poetry (in Wordsworth, Shelley, and the rest) is, in effect, 
a rich record of man’s soul written in letters of rock, tree, and 
cloud. 

_ “Work and religion,” says Froebel, “must be simultaneous ”’ ; 
and since, in the child, work takes concrete rather than abstract 
shape, he is filled with perpetual joy and wonder at human spon- 
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taneous play and industry. How noble and how peculiarly modern 


is his observation that :— $5 

Play is the purest, most spiritual activity of man at this stage, and, at 
the same time, typical of human life as a whole—of the inner hidden 
natural life in men and all things. It gives, therefore, Joy, freedom, 
contentment, inner and outer rest, peace with the world. 


In this striking passage, the German teacher coincides with 
Comte’s theory of the essence of religion as a harmony of the 
objective and subjective—a binding of the soul to the without by 
faith, and the within by love. 

The whole spirit of Froebel’s work is eminently constructive, 
as against the older and inferior modes of negative precept. and 
mistrustful discipline. How singularly he adheres to the construc- 
tive instinct is seen in the remark of a visitor to his school. 
Froebel, says this reporter, never permitted the children to destroy 
an old system of blocks, tablets, splints, etc., for the sake of 
_ building a new one with the same material, but insisted that the 
new structures should be worked out by suitable changes from 
the previous forms—a curious Kindergarten application of the 
maxim “Progress is the development of order.”’ Not only is the 
educator to provide a plan of action: he is to respect the innate 
desire of the child to work. Give the child a bit of chalk, he 
remarks, and a new creation will stand before him and you. 
Nothing in the history of pedagogy is more touching and finer 
than Froebel’s minute and deferential study of the child’s spon- 
taneous exercises in drawing, exploring, experimenting, and 
otherwise seeking scope for the training of the senses. Such is 
his enthusiasm that, in a glow of animistic fancy, he makes the 
Kindergarten “gifts” speak their own significance. A few balls 
of coloured worsted cry, ‘We are here! ’—in other words, colour 
makes its plangent appeal to the child’s apprehension. A ball, a 
cylinder, and a cube are placed on the school table, and they are 
supposed to exclaim, “We live! ’’—that is to say, they announce 
the individuality of their shapes. Twenty-seven little blocks, 
ready to be built into a composite cube, proclaim their quality in 
the call, “ How beautiful! ’—the object being to make the child 
feel the esthetic value of synthesis. Each gift—that is, each set 
of articles presented to the child’s building faculty—is to form.a 
whole ; it must not be a chance aggregation. One sees in such 
devices how the Froebelian system, if only it were followed up by 
a rational method in later years, could furnish a real foundation 
for popular preparation towards a synthetic philosophy. 
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Though Froebel cannot be said to possess the wide historic 
comprehensiveness of Comte, still the general purpose of his 
scheme of early instruction is the same. He enumerates as the 
chief subjects—Religion, natural science and mathematics, lan- 
guage, drawing, music, poetry and story-telling as means of 
extending the outlook on life. On religion, Froebel cannot be 
accepted as a formal guide, though his temper is admirable. An 
irony seems to permeate his plea for religious instruction as a 
means of establishing “a living soul-unity’’ between parent and 
child. One thinks of the school attendance officer marching off 
the girl and lad to the Council school in time for ‘ Bible teaching ” 
—a scene which Froebel and Comte would, I think, equally 
deplore. We shall some day essay the supreme, but at present 
neglected task of using mother-power in the upbuilding of the 
citizen. Froebel’s treatment of Nature-study aims at stimulus to 
observing and thinking, but stands a long way from the style, 
still far too common, of the “science lesson”? which heedlessly 
piles up facts. The children are to sing about Nature; they 
are to visit the open fieldsy.they are to trace ‘hidden 
clues, such as ‘the torces that. develop crystals. No ~doubt 
Froebel plunges into the ultra-imaginative in his speculation 
on crystallography. All I can say is that I devoutly ‘wish 
a school of educators would arise who would, in the same pure 
and reverent spirit, try to invent a sound method of creating the 
scientific sense as distinct from cramming data, and who would 
reform, root and branch, the present anarchic and depressing 
teaching of arithmetic. On the subject of language, Froebel is 
in line with a considerable measure of Comte’s suggestions, 
though he does not seem to have perceived the social significance 
of elementary instruction in a foreign tongue. The practice of 
many teachers even now drops far behind Froebel’s doctrine of 
reading and writing as expressions spontaneously demanded by 
eager young human nature. The desire to write is “the irre- 
sistible impulse of a soul overflowing with abundance of life ’—a 
theory which finds very feeble support in the wretched exercises. 
known as spelling and dictation lessons. Froebel’s discussions of 
art are, perhaps, from the Positivist point of view, somewhat 
restricted. So far as he goes, he is sound. He passionately 
pleads that we should foster the love of drawing ; he asks 
that poetry should be sympathetically taught in early years ; he 
demands ample music, even to the extent of hinting that the 
teacher, entering the class-room, might deliver his salutation of 
“Good morning!” to an improviséd tune. He does not, how- 
ever, dwell on the function of art (poetry, architecture, painting, 
sculpture, etc.) as a means of putting the child into joyful and 
intelligent touch with the past. In the realm of story-telling, 
Froebel succeeds in the hard task of satisfying an inveterate 
reciter of children’s stories like myself. The art of story-telling 
is very inadequately appreciated by teachers and school authorities. 
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As an advocate of this method of moral instruction, I have often 
had to rebut the charge that the interest of the child in a tale is 
but a passive emotionalism. What does Froebel say? 

It is not the desire for mental indolence that leads the vigorous 
boy to the telling of stories and makes him a pleased listener. You 
can see how eager he is, how a genuine story-teller stirs the inner life 
of his hearer, to try its strength, as it were. This proves that a higher 
spiritual life lies in the story; that it is not its gay and changing shapes 
that attract the boy, but that through them mind speaks directly to 
mind. 

Comte’s conception of the office of the legend, fairy-tale, etc., was 
substantially one with the German writer’s :— 

Christian teachers have never been able to give children a distaste 
for those simple tales of fairies and genii which are natural to 
this phase. Positivist education allows free scope to this tendency. | 
Comte and Froebel were sons of the same period. Since their day 
only a few men (such as Herbert Spencer) have said anything 
that is essentially fresh on education. The problem to-day is not 
to find an educational ideal, for these masters have painted it, but 
to lift up the huge, cumbrous system of State-provided schools to 
the level of the philosophy of education marked out by these prime 
thinkers. Re 16 GOULD 


THE BEGINNINGS OF RELIGION 


WHEN I reviewed in May, 1906, the first instalment of Dr. Wester- 
‘marck’s great work, I gave expression to the pleasure his readers 
‘felt at the promise of a second volume. That promise has now 
been fulfilled, and the new volume is as interesting as its prede- 
-cessor.* It affords less opportunity than the previous one for 
discussion and difference of opinion, as it is less occupied with 
general principles ; but the vast collection of facts about the 
religion and civilisation, the moral feelings and the punishments 
found among primitive races, throws light on many questions of 
the utmost importance. Property and truth, pride and altruism 
suicide, fasting, marriage, and cannibalism, regard for the dead, 
and duty towards gods, with many other moral questions are 
discussed and illustrated. A few pages of summary at the end 
enable the author to make his position quite clear on some contro- 
verted points. Thus he writes on p. 744 :— 

_. “Though moral ideas are based upon i ] 
concepts are essentially ne ot ae payee) eae 
mena to call forth moral approval or disapproval, the influence of intel- 
lectual considerations upon moral judgments is naturally very great 
‘All higher emotions are determined by cognitions—sensations ne Heme 
‘they therefore vary according as the cognitions vary, and the nature of 


* “The Origin and Development of the Moral Id , 
he gi eas. B 
Westermarck, Ph.D. Vol. II. (Macmillan and Co., Lid. 1908. Mier: 
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a cognition may very largely depend upon reflection or insight. If a 
person tells us an untruth we are apt to feel indignant; but if, on due 
reflection, we find that his motive was benevolent, for instance a 
desire to save the life of the person to whom the untruth was told, our 
indignation ceases, and may even be succeeded by approval.” 

Our love of truth may even mislead our moral judgment. On 
reflection, we must make ‘a moral distinction between him who 
pursues his studies merely from an instinctive craving for know- 
ledge, and him who devotes his life to the search of truth from a 
conviction that he may thereby promote human welfare.” 

Not only has Dr. Westermarck collected for us from’ very 
various sources a great store of facts, but he has brought to bear 
on them all his insight and the powers of the comparative method. 
He is not the slave of the fallacy of the man on the spot, as 
dangerous in sociology as in politics. To Mr. Howitt, an Aus- 
tralian investigator, who blames “ethnologists of the study ” who 
are not willing “to take the opinion of men with first-hand know- 
ledge of the natives,” Dr. Westermarck replies: “I think we do 
well in distinguishing between statements based on direct observa- 
tion and the observers’ interpretation of the stated facts.” In 
regard to early history, he gives the following rule :— 

“We have first to find out the causes of the social phenomena; we 

may then from the prevalence of the causes infer the prevalence of the 
phenomena themselves, if the former must be assumed to have operated 
without being checked by other causes.” 
By an interesting application of this rule he discredits the sup- 
position that cannibalism was a stage through which all peoples 
have passed. The history of this vice is a good example of the 
danger of attributing all progress to biologic evolution. In 1845, 
few Maories of over twenty years of age had not tasted human 
flesh. Now, cannibalism is unknown among them. If we were 
ignorant of the short time taken in the process and the attendant 
circumstances, how easy to find disadvantages in the practice 
which would have led to its disappearance through the selection 
during many ages of those not addicted to it. 

The wealth of evidence that he has at his disposal and his 
impartial position in relation to different schools of sociology 
render very important any conclusions Dr. Westermarck reaches 
on debatable subjects. In my review of his first volume, I pointed 
out that he had shown by an overwhelming mass of evidence that 
among savages there is no necessary connection between the 
position of women and the stage of civilisation reached. In this 
he ran counter to some of the greatest sociologists, but he proved 
his case conclusively. On another point, whether the family was 
the first form of society, or was preceded by the horde, he gives 
in the present volume very good reason to believe that the 
founders of sociology were right. From a consideration of the 
food supply, he thinks that primitive man could not live in larger 
aggregates than the family, Tribes only arose with the increase of 
wealth and power... ae oe are 
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But the most interesting question considered is the origin of 
religion. Discussing the Comtian and Spencerian theories on the 
subject, Dr. Westermarck decides against the latter :— 

“Mr. Spencer and Mr. Grant Allen even regard the worship of the 
dead as ‘the root of every religion.’ But this is to carry the ghost 
theory to an extreme for which there is no justification in fact. The 
spirits of the dead are worshipped because they are held capable of 
influencing, in a mysterious manner, the welfare of the living; but 
there is no reason to assume that they were originally conceived as the 
only supernatural agents existing. We have noticed that even lower 
aaimals show signs of the same feeling as underlies the belief in super- 
natural beings; and we can hardly suppose that they are believers in 
ghosts.” 
As Vico put it two centuries ago, primitive man, believing himself 
affected by natural objects, passing from the known to the un- 
known, attributed to them volitions like his own; and in the 
words of Dr. Westermarck, ‘‘ whilst belief in supernatural agents 
endowed with a will made the savage an animist, the idea that a 
mind presupposes a body, when thought out, led to anthropo- 
morphism.” But this does not mean that the objects of Nature 
were not themselves worshipped :— 

“Tt has been said of savages that they do not worship the thing itself, 
only the spirit dwelling in it. But such a distinction cannot be primi- 
tive. The natural object is worshipped because it is believed to possess 
supernatural power, but it is nevertheless the object itself that is wor- 
shipped.” 

But there is an opposite error which must be guarded against. 
Referring to a later stage of religious development, Comte pointed 
out that there is never a god of weight. It is too common a 
phenomenon to be subject to the theological imagination. So Dr, 
Westermarck warns us that savages worship not all objects, but 
unusual ones. To take two instances out of many, ‘“‘Castrén 
states that the Ostyaks worshipped no other objects of Nature 
but such as were very unusual and peculiar either in shape or 
quality.” It is said that when the Aétas of the Philippines saw 
the first locomotive passing through their country “they all fell 
upon their knees in abject terror, worshipping the strange monster 
as some new and powerful deity.” Primitive man attributes life 
to such natural objects as in his belief influence him ; he does not 
stop to consider whether other objects have life or not. If an 
object of Nature. * 
“is looked upon as a supernatural agent, mentality and life are at the 
same time attributed to it as a matter of course. This I take to be the 
real origin of animism, It is not correct to say that ‘as the objects of 
the visible world are conceived as animated, volitional, and emotional 
they may be deemed the originators of those misfortunes of which the 
true cause is unknown.’ This is to reverse the actual order of ideas. 
Inanimate things are conceived as Volitional, emotional, and animate, 
because they are deemed the originators of startling events. The 
savage does not speculate, upon the nature of things unless he has an 
interest in doing so. He is not generally inquisitive as to causes.?.-.! 
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Sociologists have of late been inclined to substitute “Animism ” 
for “‘Fetichism,” the term preferred by Comte ; but the latter 
much better expresses the attitude of the savage who attributes 
life and power to particular objects, while forming no theories 
about the others. 

Dr. Westermarck does not believe that “the historical begin- 
hing of all morality is to be found in religion.” It is only at a 
later stage under the Theocracies that “the whole constitution of 
the State has on it a divine stamp ”’ and as an Arab proverb says, 
“country and religion are twins.” Primitive worship takes its rise 
in fear rather than love. 

“Of many savages it 1s reported that they have notions of good as 
well as of evil spirits, but that they chiefly or exclusively worship the 
evil ones, since the others are supposed to be so good that they, require 
no offerings or homage.” 

And again, 

“The malevolence of savage gods is in accordance with the theory 
that religion is born of fear. The assumed originators of misfortunes 
were naturally regarded as enemies to be propitiated ; while fortunate 
events, if attracting sufficient attention, and appearing sufficiently mar- 
yellous to suggest a supernatural cause, were commonly ascribed to 
beings who were too good to require worship.” 

Gradually love becomes more important in religion than fear, and 
at the same time another process is going on. With the growth 
of knowledge Man’s belief in the causes of events has changed. 
“Of the South African natives Livingstone writes, ‘Everything not 
to be accounted for by common causes, whether of good or evil, is 
ascribed to the Deity.’ With the progress of science the chain of 
hatural causes is extended, and, as Livy puts it, it is left to super- 
Stition alone to see the interference of. the deity in trifling matters. 
Among ourselves, the ordinary truths of science are so generally recog- 
nised that in this domain God is seldom supposed to interfere.” 
Those who view short periods of human history sometimes doubt 
the reality of human progress. But survey the whole and we see 
the record of the constant growth of love over fear and of knowledge 
over ignorance: from the union of these beneficent streams flows 
the Religion of Humanity. S. H. Swinny 


ce 
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Dr. G. AuDIFFRENT, who has just died at Lyons in his eighty-fifth 
year, was one of the earliest of the disciples of Auguste Comte, 
having first known him when in his class at the Ecole Poly- 
technique. On leaving that school he followed the advice of 
Comte and studied medicine, graduating at Montpellier in 1859. 
He wrote several medical works and some pamphlets advocating 
the theories of Comte, but he never practised medicine. He was 
one of the original thirteen executors of Comte’s will, and he has 
survived all his colleagues. He lived at Marseilles, and took little 
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part in public propaganda, though he was always ready to discuss 
and expound Positivism privately, and in that way he initiated 
many into our faith. For many years he loyally supported M: 
Laffitte, but separated from him in 1878. However, as time went 
on, his feelings softened towards him, and for some years before 
M. Laffitte’s death they were on friendly terms. In recent years 
he had left Marseilles, and had gone to live at Lyons. His death 
leaves only one or two persons in France who knew Auguste 
Comte. PauL DESCOURS 


PARA GRA ET Hs 


The lawlessness prevailing in some parts of Ireland is a fact 
which everyone must deplore. Perhaps the heaviest wrong done 
to any country by the presence of an alien Government is the habit 
of lawlessness which it creates among the inhabitants. Of that 
wrong we English are guilty as long as we deny to Ireland the 
management of her own affairs. Laws made by aliens and a 
machinery of government directed by aliens will never be respected 
by an intelligent and high-spirited population. 

* * * 


Everyone must have been amazed that the authors of the 
Tottenham outrage could imagine that they had the least chance 
of escape when they attempted robbery under arms in broad day- 
light in the presence of many witnesses. The explanation, no 
doubt, is that they were accustomed to a country under alien rule, 
where everyone flying from the police is presumed to be a political 
offender, and therefore has no reason to fear that his countrymen 
will give any help or information to the agents of a detested 
Government. E. S. BEESLY 


Whatever may be said against cattle-driving in Ireland, the poor 
peasants who carry out these demonstrations have gone to the root 
of the agricultural difficulty in that country. It is of the first 
importance to put an end to the production of store cattle on large 
ranches with little labour, an industry that exhausts the land, and 
to substitute for it the production of fat cattle, which enriches the 
land, requires much greater labour, and combines well with peasent 
farming, and the production of cereals, if not for sale, at least for 
the use of the farmer and his family. 


* * * 
On Sunday, February 28, Mr. Swinny will lecture in Essex 
Hall (7 p.m.) on “Science and Labour in Ancient Greece.” On 


the Sundays in February the lectures will be given by Mr. F. J. 
Gould (who comes from Leicester for the purpose), Mr. Philip 
Thomas (his first address to us at our Sunday Evening Meetings), 
Mr. H. Tompkins, and Mr. Swinny. Full particulars will be found 
among the Notices. The Committee are preparing a small volume 
of aphorisms selected from the works of Comte. The Hon. Secre+ 
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tary, Mr. Descours, would be glad to hear from those willing to 
assist in collecting passages from which the Committee can make 
their selection. * * * 

The January number of the Sociological Review contains some 
important articles, notably those of Mr. Zimmern on “Slavery in 
Ancient Greece’’—which is not yet concluded, and of which I 
therefore say nothing now—of Mr. Trotter on the ‘Sociological 
Applications of -the “Psycholog gy of Herd Instinct,” and of Mr. 
J. A. Hobson on the “Psychology of Public Business Enterprise.” 
With his accustomed acuteness, Mr. Hobson follows out the 
different motives and their varying weight according as they act 
on those engaged in privately and publicly managed industries. 
In regard to one great danger that besets State-management, his 
remedy seems to me quite insufficient. At present, those engaged 
in such industries can use their political power to improve their 
industrial position, and vote not as citzens but as postmen or 
dockyard workers. Mr. Hobson thinks they could not do so if 
proportional representation were introduced. But if mines and 
railways were nationalised, the workers in those industries could 
obtain even alone, and still more together, a compact body of 
representatives in the House of Commons. Instead of a large 
number of members pledged, but not enthusiastic, there would be 
a compact body making the pecuniary interest of their constituents 
the aim of their political action. A referendum would not be open 
to this objection, but that can only be applied on great occasions. 
Is not the real remedy to carry on nationalised industries by 
a Commission, appointed for long periods, separate from the 
bureaucracy and given great powers? Commissioners, one of 
whom had passed his life in the railway service, another in politics, 
a third as a labour leader, and a fourth as manager of a large non- 
socialised business, would be as efficient in the management of a 
railway system as an ordinary Board of Directors or a Cabinet 
Minister who has just come from the Education Office and is on 
his way to the Admiralty. 

* * * 

The following extract is from Mr. Trotter’s paper in the same 
number of the Sociological Review :— 

“The danger to the State constituted by a large, unstable class 
is already generally recognised, but, unfortunately, realisation has 
so far only instigated a yet more desperate blow at the species. 
It is assumed that instability is a primary quality, and therefore 
only to be dealt with by breeding it out. With that sinister indif- 
ference to the mental side of life which is characteristic of the 
mentally resistant class, the question as to the real meaning of 
instability has been begged by the invention of the disastrous 
word ‘degenerate.’ The simplicity of the idea has charmed modern 
speculation, and the only difficulty in the whole problem has come 
to be the decision as to the most expeditious way of getting rid of 
this troublesome flaw in an otherwise satisfactory world. 


| 
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“The conception that the environment must be modified if the 
body is to survive has long been recognised, while the fact that 
the mind is incomparably more delicate has scarcely been noticed at 
all. We assume that the disorderly environment with which we 
surround the mind has no effect, and are ingenuously surprised 
when mental instability arises apparently from nowhere; but 
although we know nothing of its origin, our temerity in applying 
the cure is in no sense daunted.” S. H. Swinny 


NO RLS 


Dratus.—At Paris, Madame Pergot, aged eighty years. 

At Paris, Mdlle Louise Raflin, aged twenty-two years. 

At Lyons, Dr. Audiffrent, aged eighty-four years. Interred at Marseilles on 
February 17. 


The ‘ Positivist Review”’ is published by Messrs. Watts and Co. 
17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all subscriptions 
should be sent. Single copies cau be obtained from Messrs. Watts 
and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., or from Mr. W. 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; but subscriptions will be 
received by Messrs. Watts and Co. only, who will also supply 
the Trade. 

The Annual Subscription is 3s. 6d. post free. 


Communications relating to the Positivist Review should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, ror, Lambeth ‘Road, S.E. Those 
relating to the Positivist Society should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Mr. Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 
46, Addison Road, Kensington, W., to whom all subscriptions should be 
sent. Cheques, etc., should be crossed ‘‘The London and County Bank, 
Limited.’’ 

_ Meetings will take place in ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
On Sunday Evenings (7'‘p:m.) as follows :— 

February 28.—Mr.S.H. Swinny, ‘‘ Science and Labour in Ancient Greece.” 

March 7.—Mr. F. J. Gould, ‘* Christ and Humanity.’’ 

March 14.—Mr, Philip Thomas, ‘‘ Positivism and the Ethical Movement.”’ 

March 21.—-Mr. H. Tompkins, ‘‘ Positivism and the People.”’ 

March 28.—Mr. S. H. Swinny, ‘*‘ Abraham Lincoln.” 
= Ae following meetings will be held at 10, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, 

The Positivist Society meets on the last Friday in each month, at 8 p.m. 
Subject for February 26, ‘‘The defence of England,’’ opened by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. Subject for March 26, ‘‘ Apprenticeship and Technical Education,” 
opened by Mr. Weaver. Non-members are welcome. 

On Thursday, March 18, there will be a Social Meeting at 1o, Clifford's 
Inn, with tea at 8 p.m. All interested are welcome. 

THE Positivist WoMEN’s GUILD will meet at 4 p.m, on the last Wednesday 
in March. All Women are cordially invited. 

The Positivist Review can be obtained from Watts & Co., 17, Johnson’s 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; William Reeves, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C.; 
Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street, Liverpool; H. V. Storey, Shelley 
Bookshop, Gloucester St., Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch 
Hill, N.; John Seager and Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; H. Hancock, 
596, Mile End Road. E.; and H. Bertioli, 143 Clarence Road, Clapton, N.E. 


London; A, Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2 Took's Court, E.C. (off Chancery Lane). 
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DECLARATIONS OF -WAR 


THE war spirit is still in the ascendant, and, sad to say, the 
masses who suffer most by war seem to regard it as a spree. For 
Opposing wars which were needless and unjust, Bright was burned 
in efigy, and he and Cobden, with other good friends of the work- 
ing class, were turned out of their seats in the House of Commons. 
In the streets of London, we are now told, hundreds are wandering in 
want of bread. Those same streets not long ago saw a most iniquit- 
ous war celebrated by the popular orgy of the Mafeking Night. 
Palmerston, who was always for war, was always a favourite with 
the people. 

Would anything be done towards rousing the reason and 
conscience of the community by making the declaration of war 
more solemn, and explicitly setting forth the cause? 

For the Afghan War there was no cause whatever. It was 
made by Palmerston, who had a baseless suspicion of the designs 
of Russia, and was always ready to go to war. When disaster 
followed, Palmerston, to cover his shame, had to tamper with 
the dispatches of his envoy, who had perished. The Crimean War 
was made by the intrigues of the French Emperor for his own 
political purposes ; by Palmerston’s desire of supplanting Aber- 
deen, whose policy was peaceful ; and by Stratford de Redclyffe’s 
spite against the Russian Court, which he supposed to have 
insulted him. Hardly anybody really knew what it was about. 
It was condemned by the best and wisest men of the day, and by 
almost everybody before two years had passed. Opium, combined 
with the temper of Bowring, was the infamous cause of the wars 
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with China. Of the Boer War it is needless to speak. The 
cause assigned on the records of the Canadian Parliament, pre- 
sumably at the dictation of Mr. Chamberlain, is that the Transvaal 
was under the suzerainty of Her Majesty, and was oppressing Her 
Majesty’s subjects. This, in face of two Conventions, recognitions 
of the independence of the Transvaal by a series of Ministers, and 
the trial of the Jameson Raiders under the Foreign Enlistment 
Act for fitting out an expedition against a foreign State at peace 
with Great Britain. GoLDWIN SMITH 


FACT AND THOUGHT IN “SCIENCE 


Ir is one of the principal laws of‘ mental health that inward work- 
ings of the mind, what we may call Ideas, should be subordinated 
to outward impressions. A man who mistakes day for night, who 
has visions of armed men or dragons in his house, who hears 
voices in the room when all is silent, is said to be of unsound 
mind. It is clear enough that if men are to work together, the 
same outward impression must affect all of them alike, or at least 
nearly alike ; or their working together will be impossible. The 
man who differs so widely from his fellows in these matters as to 
be unable to work with them, is rightly said to be of unsound 
mind. In the French language such a man is called aliéné, alienated 
from his fellow-men, standing apart from them. It is most essen- 
tial to recognise at the threshold of this subject that mental health 
cannot be looked at apart from citizenship and fellowship. For 
observe that there is no absolute unchanging standard of accuracy 
in this adjustment of inward mental working to outward impres- 
sion. The standard has undergone profound though very gradual 
changes from century to century. It has altered with the growth 
of society. 

Some few centuries ago, if a man said, “Last night I saw a 
bright golden dragon fly across the sky,” he would not have beer 
held out of his mind: on the contrary, the chances are that severak 
other men would at once have said, “We saw it also.” The 
passage of a shooting star larger than common was enough to 
set their minds at work in this way. The conviction that there 
were such thing's as dragons being deeply rooted in their minds, 
the Impressions of brightness and swiftness printed upon their 
retina very easily formed themselves into the shape and fashion of 
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this airy prodigy. Let us put ourselves in the state of society 
painted by Homer. If Achilles or Ajax, or any other of his 
heroes at any important moment of their lives, said, that Pallas; 
Athene, or Hera, or Poseidon had come to warn them of some 
danger that was coming, or to tell them of victory in to-morrow’s 
battle, they would not have seemed to’ anyone to be wandering in 
their wits. Others would at once have believed them, and some 
would have said they saw a stranger of more than mortal stature 
in converse with them. Call back to mind, and try to realise, the 
times in which every casual event that happened in a time of 
crisis, the flight of a bird, the organs of an animal killed for 
sacrifice, a voice suddenly heard on the high road, the position of 
the planets in the sky, were all full of meaning; of divine 
monition to men. It is quite clear to anyone who looks at what 
we may Call the mythological or theological stage of civilisation; 
that the subordination of the inward mental working to the out 
ward impression was very much less complete in earlier times of 
human life than it is now. -The judgment formed of the order of 
the world was widely different. All phenomena, i.e., all visible} 
audible, or tangible facts, at least all those that were at all startling 
or out of the common way were looked at as resulting from 
emotions or caprices of beings of like passions with ourselves. At 
the present day we are content simply to watch how these events 
happen ; to gather together as well as we can all the general 
facts or regularities that we can observe in them ; to see where 
it is that two facts always go together, or always follow one 
another : and in this way we arrive at the possibility of foretelling 
whenever we see one of the two facts that the other will follow. 
In other words, the scientific, or positive, state has followed upon 
the theological. : 

But here lies the danger of a vast and mischievous error to 
which our age is peculiarly prone. It is commonly said the busi- 
ness of the scientific thinker is to leave off theorising, and betake 
himself entirely to the collection of facts. In other words, of the 
two factors of human knowledge, the mind working within, the 
impressions pouring in from without, he should as far as possible 
suppress the first, and recognise the second only. But a little 
thought will show us that to'do this is to reduce ourselves to the 
condition known as idiocy. The idiot is a being in whom the 
senses are as active as in other men. Impressions of sight, sound, 
touch, smell, crowd in upon him from birth to death, leave 
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perhaps some trace of themselves on his imperfect brain, but there 
they remain undigested, unworked, without the least influence on 
his life or actions, like so much raw material brought into a 
cotton-spinner’s warehouse, and which, because the -machinery 
was out of order, or the spinner was idle, or his men refused to 
work, was allowed to rot. there unused. Now this really is the 
condition into which a certain part of the scientific world is at 
the present time tending to lapse. They think they are doing 
something good and satisfactory, by simply heaping up huge 
masses of observations of facts, quite regardless as to whether 
any use is to be made of them. Those piles lie one upon the 
other, and the lowest are so deeply buried by those that have 
been thrown over them that they will require as much labour to 
unearth when they happen to be wanted as though they had never 
been discovered at all. It is as though the colonists who. go out 
to a new country, and fix upon the site for their capital city, should 
all turn themselves into brickmakers and cover the whole ground 
with such vast piles of bricks that the builder has no room to 
build on. As though observations were not accumulating fast 
enough, observing machines have been devised which act auto- 
matically, so that the force of the wind, or the movement of the 
mercury in a barometer or thermometer, or the motion of the 
heart in some animal shall register themselves on a roll of paper 
moving forward by clockwork. Now, these things are good and 
useful just so far as there is some mind at hand to make use of 
them : and no further. Otherwise they may be not merely useless, 
but worse than useless, by cumbering the ground and bewildering 
the investigator. 

It is not difficult to see that if observing power very. greatly 
outruns thinking power, the. progress of discovery will be, not 
promoted, but rather hindered. Suppose, for instance, that just 
while Kepler was making his wonderful discoveries of the motions 
of the planets round the sun, that they moved in ellipses, that the 
sun was in one of the foci, that they described equal areas in equal 
times, and that the squares of their periods of revolution were as 
the cubes of the mean distances—suppose that some minute and 
accurate observers had shown that none of these things . were 
precisely true, that the orbits were not precisely elliptical, and so 
on, what would have been the effect of this but to retard dis- 
covery? All great discoveries imply a certain setting aside of 
irrelevant facts, subject, of course, to taking them up afterwards 
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if need be. In pure mathematics the elimination of such irrelev- 
ancies is of the essence of the highest and most fruitful methods. 
Newton had to work out his mechanism of the solar system, with 
out taking into account the influence of the planets upon one 
another—which would have interfered with his own discoveries 
and which he had to leave to his successors. Mphank 

I take the mind of the scientific discoverer as the type of the 
healthy mind working on a large scale. Mere reception of impres- 
sions will carry us no way at all. There must be a choice: a 
reaction of the mind upon those impressions. © Consider it again: 
there are men who devote their lives to the discovery of new 
planets. But we know now that the solar system is stuffed full of 
planets, large and small; and even professed astronomers are now 
beginning to think that they have had enough of them: Leaving 
the solar system and passing to the Universe, we find that beyond 
the myriads of stars visible through our largest telescopes, photo- 
graphy reveals to us countless multitudes hitherto invisible : and 
some improved process of research perhaps may uncover yet 
more ; the whole count of which are yet, mathematically speaking, 
nothing, compared with Infinity. We come back, therefore, to this, 
that amongst all this labyrinthine wilderness of impressions there 
must be a choice, and a principle of choice. 

I have been speaking of scientific discovery: of the infinite 
universe without us, of the limited human faculty in which little 
parts of that universe are mirrored. To come to any practical 
result, I say, we must be guided by some instinct or principle 
which will impel us to look at some things, and to pass other 
things by, to dwell upon one or two of the myriad impressions 
that crowd in upon our senses, to allow one or two of these to 
reproduce themselves in memory as ideas, and to leave all the rest 
alone. J. H. Bripces 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY 


NINE years ago, while the South African War was still undecided, 
this country found itself in a position of peculiar danger. The 
extent of its Empire and its arrogant claim to maritime ascendency 
had long excited the hostility of the other Great Powers. Its 
policy towards the Transvaal had created a feeling of universal 
reprobation. The difficulties it experienced in defeating two small 
republics provoked contempt—unjustifiable, no doubt, when the 
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geographical obstacles to the undertaking are considered, but 
widespread. And at this very time England was denuded of troops 
and even of ammunition, and at the mercy of any invader who 
could effect a landing in force on our shores. Strangely enough, 
those who at the present moment proclaim our desperate position 
were silent. Mr. Chamberlain, then at the height of his power, 
even boasted of our splendid isolation, and as if his one desire 
was to make the French forget their old grudges against Ger- 
many, had: already advised them to mend their manners. The 
older statesmen of - England who, whatever their faults, had 
brought the country safe through many a time of danger, had 
always endeavoured to meet the enmity of one country by the 
friendship of others. The Manchester School, with the praise- 
worthy object of avoiding war, had denounced all entanglements 
with European Powers. They preferred that England should keep 
on her way, avoiding’ both offence and alliance. The Imperialists, 
with their eyes fixed on the furthest ends of the earth, took up this 
policy and turned it into one of offensive isolation. Europe was 
to ‘be ignored; Asia, Africa, and the High Seas dominated. It 
was natural that such a policy should be resented by the other 
Powers. Everything seemed to favour a grand coalition of our 
rivals. : 

But the coalition did not take place. The military ascendency of 
Germany was liked no better than the naval supremacy of Eng- 
land. France bore a deeper grudge for Alsace than for Fashoda. 
The various Powers had their own separate ambitions, which they 
were not prepared to subordinate to a crusade against this country. 
And what could not be accomplished then, is far less likely now. 
In fact, the ambition and enmity of Germany alone is the subject 
of British fears. It-is a formidable danger ; but that very ambi- 
tion, the -very extent of the Pan-Germanic hopes, renders the 
situation less dangerous. It is the stumbling-block of every Power 
aiming at ascendency in Europe, that concentration on one object 
is impossible. If Louis XIV.—had avoided quarrel with the 
Emperor, he might in the end have worn down the resistance of 
the Dutch Republic. If he had left Holland alone, he might have 
succeeded in humbling the House of Austria. He tried both, and 
his long career of victory ended in shame and disaster: The 
German Emperor no more possesses the laborious persistance of 
Louis than the military genius of Bonaparte. The vivid imagina- 
tion of some patriotic Britons pictures William II. and his advisers 
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repeating Delenda est Britannia from the rising to the'setting of the 
sun. It may well be that,some preachers of Pan-Germanism believe 
England to be the great enemy, ;to whose ruin all other measures 
should be subordinated ; but of such subordination there is no 
sign. To win the friendship of France, the Germans were not. 
ready to leave that country a free hand even in Morocco—much: 
less to come to terms with regard to Alsace-Lorraine. Russia’ 
and Germany might seem to a philosophic observer unacquainted: 
with’ affairs, predestined allies, as in different degrees the two. 
chief representatives of autocratic government .and the joint 
oppressors of Poland ; but that alliance which once existed, has 
long been dissolved, and Germany does not shape her policy in 
the Near East with the purpose of reviving it. One of the dearest 
wishes of the Pan-Germanists, and one that is most. likely of 
‘fulfilment, is to bring the German provinces of Austria within the 
Empire and obtain access to the Adriatic ; but though this. would. 
greatly increase the resources of Germany in men and ships and 
money, it would tend to separate her still more from Russia. 
Every step taken by Germany in support of Austria serves to 
embroil her in the politics of South-Eastern Europe, and to take 
her away from any grand schemes for the destruction of England. 

Practically, then, what we have to meet now is not a world in 
arms, but the opposition of a single European Power. What are 
her chances of obtaining an ally: outside Europe 1 will consider 
later. But it is urged that even without this, the great efforts 
put forward by Germany to increase her naval strength imperil 
our maritime supremacy, and render us liable to a German inva- 
sion. The former danger concerns our fleet alone. In that mad 
race to ruin, England has a good start and greater financial re- 
sources ; and whether we can permanently maintain a two-Power- 
standard, there is no reason to suppose that a one-Power stan- 
dard can ever be beyond our strength. But it is the danger of 
invasion that chiefly exercises the minds of our alarmists. It is 
argued that our fleet might by the fortune of war lose command 
of the Near Seas, or that even though we were still undefeated 
at sea, an army might elude the vigilance of our sailors, and, as 
a naval expert put it, slip through in a fog. It is curious if the 
ambitions of Germany are of such long standing, that war was not 
declared and the attempt’ made in 1900, when an army landed on 
our coasts would have met no resistance. If the fleet could be 
eluded, then was the time. Even if we lost our ascendancy at sea, 
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the difficulties in the way of an invasion would be enormous. Sea 
fights are decided by the larger type of vessels—ships of the line 
under Nelson, Dreadnoughts now ; but even if all our Dread- 
noughts were sent to the bottom, we would still have a great 
superiority in those smaller vessels which would be formidable: 
enemies to a fleet of transports, under however strong a convoy. 
Ships sufficient to bring over an army of 200,000 men, would have 
to be collected in the German ports for weeks or even months. 
beforehand. The process could not be kept secret. The trans-. 
ports would have to be of all kinds ; and a flotilla, like an army, 
can only move at the pace of its slowest elements. It would there- 
fore take some days to make the journey ; it would stretch over 
a vast area of the sea; its course, thanks to its great size,. 
would be accurately known ; the troops would take many hours. 
to land. It would be a desperate business, more like what is. 
talked about in times of peace than carried out in times of war } 
and for its success it would require such a destruction of our 
naval power and such an absence of troops in England as is 
scarcely conceivable. Lord Roberts, indeed, has declared his 
belief in its possibility ; but it is still in the public memory that he,, 
on the eve of a General Election in September, 1goo, less than a 
year after the commencement of the South African War, declared 
that the war was over—a war actually ended by the Peace of 
Vereeniging in May, 1902. Whether the error of Lord Roberts. 
was due to military incapacity or political mendacity, it is unneces- 
sary to inquire. Which ever be the reason, it is sufficient to deprive 
his opinion of all weight. 

As the German Government—taking its anti-British policy for 
granted—preferred to defer its attack till it had created a great 
fleet rather than risk an attempted invasion in 1900, when this. 
country was without troops, it may be inferred that the destruc- 
tion of England’s naval supremacy, or at least her defeat in the 
Near Seas, is a necessary condition to an invasion. Are there any 
other conditions? Is it likely that the Germans would risk an 
army of 200,000 men if their own frontier was in danger? And 
considering the great facility that the control of Holland would 
give them, would not the same caution that has made them wait 
for the strengthening of their fleet, make them also wait till they 
could embark their troops in the Dutch ports? It would, there- 
fore, seem that they would require not only a naval victory, but 
the control of Holland, the assured neutrality of Russia, and the 
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neutrality or previous defeat of France. In other words, the 
threatened invasion would be not a sudden blow unexpectedly 
opening the first campaign, but the term of a series of actions, 
each difficult of accomplishment, requiring at the best a long time, 
and the failure of any one of which would make the end impos- 
sible or at least improbable—and all supposing a fixity of purpose, 
a continuity of power, and a subordination of all other ambitions 
to this such as is unexampled in modern history. By all means 
let us provide against even remote contingencies, but do not 
let us mistake remote contingencies for present dangers. Looking 
back at the position of England in the year 1900, and comparing 
it with the comparative security we now enjoy, it is difficult to 
understand the panic that now prevails. 

Nevertheless, there is one contingency of so terrible a kind 
that, though it is even less probable than those already mentioned, 
it must be taken into consideration. Within the last few years 
both Japan and the United States have become naval Powers. - 
An alliance between Germany and Japan is unlikely, and would 
not be of much service to the former. Is an alliance with ‘the 


United States more probable? It would certainly be more ‘useful +! 


to Germany ; for while England, if it wished to do so, could have: 
no difficulty in keeping pace with the naval construction of one 
or other, to keep pace with both might well overtax her resources. 
And dividing the territory of the United States from Canada’ 
there is a frontier of several thousand miles, purely artificial and’ 
without natural defences over a large portion of its course, 
with eighty millions on one side and less than a tenth of that 
number on the other. Such a frontier is really indefensible ; yet 
in the event of war the English might think themselves bound 
to attempt that impossible task. In every way, the great Republic 
of the West is the opposite of Germany, but, as we have seen in 
the case of France and Russia, such contrasts are no bar to an 
alliance. In Germany, owing partly to the old political traditions 
of the country, partly to the docility springing, from her military 
system, partly to the prestige obtained by the statesmen and 
military leaders of the last generation who brought their native 
land from division to unity, from humiliation to ascendancy, a 
prestige of which some share still clings to their successors, the 
mass of the German people are content to leave diplomacy and war 
to the Emperor and those around him, confident that the efforts of 
those in power are directed to the prosperity and greatness. of 
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their country: In America it is necessary to act upon the people ; 
but that in itself is no guarantee of peace. In spite of some recol- 
lections of ancient feuds, of some chafing at England’s claim to 
supremacy at sea, not seldom arrogantly asserted in the past, the 
ties uniting England and the United States are very strong. A 
war between the two would be a desperate venture, not likely to 
be entered upon by the cautious and moderate statesman who now 
occupies the highest position in the Republic. To vast numbers 
of Americans it would seem a fratricidal contest, hardly to be 
distinguished from a civil war, a shameful iniquity, the very 
thought of which would be an abomination. Could these feelings 
be overcome? As we saw in the case of the war between Spain 
and America, and in that which we waged in South Africa, there 
is an instrument in an irresponsible press manipulated by a pluto- 
cracy ready to hand for such a purpose. But not only is a press 
campaign much more easily engineered when it is carried on in 
the interests of a few great capitalists such as were concerned in 
South Africa rather than of many small ones ; but it must be able 
to strike the popular imagination. The wrongs of the Cubans 
were very real, and the destruction of the ‘“‘ Maine” was an enormous 
fact, however it may be explained. The helots of Johannesburg 
and the atrocities of the Boers only existed in imagination, but 
they were necessary to the desired result. Is it possible to start 
such a campaign in America against England? Imperial Pre- 
ference, if it ever became real, would be a fertile source of 
jealousy. Discrimination against America would certainly be 
resented. A quarrel between Canada and the States might well 
lead to war. It is for England, as she values her safety, to see 
that no cause of quarrel is allowed to exist. Surely this should 
not be beyond the powers of our statesmen. 

Thus the danger from Germany, however slight and distant, 
would be immensely aggravated if our relations with the United 
States became strained. On the other hand, enmity between Eng- 
land and America is even more contingent and much more under 
our own control than are our relations with Germany. The 
Germans might, under a very favourable concatenation of circum- | 
stances be able to invade this country. The Americans could only 
invade Canada, which, whatever the Imperialists may say, is a 
very different thing. Essentially, England, as Positivists have 
always maintained, is a European Power ; and she is awaking 
from her dream of Empire to find that is still true, and that, what- 
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ever she may gain elsewhere, her own safety is the first con- 
sideration. What, then, are the measures which the new situation 
—or rather the new recognition of the real situation—demands ? 
First, England, which stands at the post of danger, must have 
complete control of the Foreign Policy of the Empire. Canada 
must never be allowed to endanger our relations with the United 
States. Secondly, the policy now pursued for many. years of con- 
centrating the forces of the Empire more and more in these 
islands must be pursued without flinching. If our regular army 
and our reserves were all here, they would be ample to defend 
these islands against invasion. We no longer garrison Australia 
and Canada. We have already largely reduced the garrison of 
South Africa. Some day we may have to choose between main- 
taining our present garrisons in Egypt and India, and recalling the 
whole or part for the defence of this country. Public opinion has 
not reached this point yet, but the conditions of invasion are not 
yet here. We have still time to change our minds. If the dark- 
ness thickens round us, as some foretell, perhaps the people will 
rise to such a level of true patriotism as to prefer the safety of 
their own country to the glory of dominion over others. Con- 
scription would be no safeguard. We should submit to that 
great evil, only to see, if the present temper of the public mind 
prevailed, our conscripts sent to fight in other quarters of the 
globe, and we left as defenceless as ever. A rising in India, some 
disturbance represented as a new Mutiny, an attack by Japan on 
Australia, by America on Canada, and a clamour would arise for 
the saving of Englishwomen from a second Cawnpore or for the 
defence of our kith and kin beyond the sea ; and to this clamour 
‘an Imperialist Parliament would soon yield. Imperialism is the 
great obstacle to national defence.* Thirdly, the Empire can afford 
to keep no discontented subjects. In the hour of danger we must 
not be distracted by internal enemies. The. pacification of South 
Africa will set free many battalions. A friendly India would set free 
many more. The conciliation of Ireland would be the greatest step 
in providing for England’s safety. S. H. Swinny 


* This argument applies less to volunteers than to conscripts; for Parlia- 
ment cannot leave out of consideration the effect of a breach of faith on 
voluntary recruiting. Much difference of opinion seems to exist as to the 
value of Territorials in time of war. It is probable enough that an army 
composed wholly of such troops would be of little value; and yet they may 
be of great use in an army consisting in part of Regulars, 
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A PRANCE. GIN. LEE, ol WE Neate 
CEN DO 


Mr. W. L. Grorce, who is of English origin, but was born and 
educated in France, and has served in the French army, has 
written a very interesting work on that country. Although not so 
big a book as Mr. Bodley’s, it is of much greater value ; for Mr. 
Bodley, though he had resided in France for a long time and wrote 
with great care, absolutely ignored the Republican point of view. 
‘As a consequence, not one of his prophecies has been fulfilled, and 
his book is only useful as showing what the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main thinks of the Republic. Like the old Emigrés, these people 
have learned nothing and forgotten nothing, and they are always 
hoping for a miracle, when the King will come into his own 
again. : 

Mr. George, in a series of chapters dealing with the History 
of. France since 1789, Religion, Socialism, Labour, Education, and 
Social and Moral Questions, enables us to see what France is like. 
His book is at once brilliant and full of information. It is, how- 
ever, unfortunate that in dealing with Labour Questions he has 
not given more details and shown how much has been done by the 
Third Republic to improve the condition of the Proletariat. The 
old ideas of daissez faire have been laid aside, and it has been 
recognised that much can be done by legislation to improve the 
condition of the workers. Much still remains to be accomplished, 
but the progress of the last twenty years has been very great. 
It would be useful if the author would one day write an indepen- 
dent work on this subject. There are plenty of publications issued 
by the Office du Travail on this subject, and it would be a good 
thing if the reader could have them summarised in a handy 
volume. 


The first chapters contain a brief history of France since the 
Revolution. The author states that the “French Revolution was 
the direct result of war.’’ This is hardly correct: It was rather 
due to the utter incapacity shown by the last kings—by Louis XV. 
and Louis XVI.—and still more to the great philosophic movement 
of the eighteenth century. The wonder is not that the Revolution 
broke out in 1789, but rather that it did not occur long before. It 
did not do so because the French people were grateful to the 
kings for protecting them in the past against the exactions of the 
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great feudal lords. Louis XI., Henry IV., the great Ministers or 
dictators, Sully, Richelieu, Mazarin, and Colbert, had rendered 
great services to the people. Their gratitude for this made 
them ready to endure the misgovernment of Louis XV. 
and Louis XVI., and it was not until Turgot was driven 
from power by the intrigues of Marie Antoinette and_ her 
friends -that it became evident that no reform of the Monarchy 
was possible. A Republic then became inevitable, and though 
since then there have been Emperors and Kings, yet since 
1789 these have only been dictators for the time. This is clearly 
seen, when we remember that only once since then-has one king 
succeeded another (in 1824, when Charles X. followed Louis 
XVIII.). Since 1870 the Republic has lasted longer. than any 
form of government, and there is not likely to be any. Monarchic 
restoration. This is so evident that the Royalists and Imperialists 
no longer call themselves by that name, but use the name of 
Ralliés or Progressives. Of course, there are still some followers 
of the Pretenders, just as people in England drank the health of 
the King over the water long after “’45,” but it is only a matter 
of sentiment. 

After printing a translation of the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, an account is given of the Constitution of 1875; but it is 
wrong to say (p. 95) that the President can dissolve Parliament 
and bring about new elections. . This is not so. The Senate can 
never be dissolved legally, and the Chamber can only be dissolved 
with the consent of the Senate. This has only been done once— 
by McMahon in 1877—and this is an unpopular precedent, as it 
was done at the instigation of De Broglie. It is not likely to be 
repeated, though in several cases a dissolution would have been 
of advantage. Mr. George asserts that French Ministries are 
unstable ; but here he has allowed himself to be influenced by 
English ideas. When Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman succeeds 
Mr. Balfour there is a complete change of policy, but when, in 
France, M. Combes succeeds M. Waldeck-Rousseau this is not 
so, and that is clearly seen by some of the Ministers in the old 
Cabinet remaining in the new. One Ministry may in France be 
more Radical than another, but the Conservatives have not been 
in power since the fall of De Broglie in November, 1877.* That 
is over thirty years ago: not a very short time for one party to be 


* Or to be more accurate, since the fall of General de Rochebouet in 
December, 1877. 
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in power. Then there are only 12 Cabinet Ministers in France, so 
that a change of Ministry is not such a formidable affair as in 
England. 


The account of the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Church is well done. It is clearly shown that the Republic had an 
implacable foe in the Church, and that it was justified in defending 
itself, but it ought to have been added that the abolition of the 
Concordat was much facilitated by there being at Rome such a 
simple-minded Pope as Pius X., who was not a clever statesman 
like his predecessor, Leo XIII. The author seems to fear that the 
Government will close the churches, but there is no danger of that. 
They are much more likely to be shut by the congregations 
dwindling away, and the Church being unable to obtain ministers. 
The author says that the Government may be compelled to 
“banish ”’ priests (p. 151), but the law does not allow that. The 
Government cannot “banish” any citizen, priest or layman, This 
can only be done by the Senate sitting as a High Court of Justice 
to try persons for the crime of treason. 

Space does not allow me to refer to Mr. George’s remarks on 
Colonies except to express my agreement with him that French- 
men will not emigrate to Algeria or Tonquin, but I cannot agree 
that India and the Colonies are of such advantage to the people 
of these islands as he thinks. 

He has a good chapter on the declining birth-rate in France, 
and notes with justice that the birth-rate is declining in England 
also—the only difference is that in France the working classes 
practise parental prudence, while ours do not. 


The chapters on family life are excellently done, and he has 
even a good word for the system of the “dot,” but in considering 
the position of women, he fails to see the great difference which 
may be produced in France in the course of the next generation, 
when women shall have been educated no longer by nuns, but by 
secular teachers. The future will show whether this will bring 
about a movement in favour of woman suffrage. Meanwhile, we 
must all rejoice if we can reach a state of things in which there 
will be a unity of belief between husband and wife, instead of the 
great differences which now so often exist. 

There are a few misprints : e.g., the President who opposed the 
French in Mexico was Juarez not Diaz (p. 34). 


PauL DESCcOURS 
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THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


I.—AFFORESTATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 

A DIFFICULTY which has repeatedly confronted politicians and social 
reformers in their attempts to deal with the problem of unemploy- 
ment is that of finding tasks suitable for relief works at times of 
trade depression. It is generally agreed that the work undertaken 
should be of public utility, and should not involve competition with 
the labour of men in regular employment. For a distress com- 
mittee to undertake work which would otherwise be carried out by 
a contractor employing fully-paid labour is merely to displace 
unemployment and not to lessen it. 

Operations on land are particularly suitable for the purpose, if 
they are useful in themselves and capable of adding permanently 
to the wealth of the community, but are not such as would be 
undertaken by municipal or other authorities in the ordinary 
course of events. The reclamation of land at present washed by 
the sea is a work of public utility of this kind, and Continental 
experience has shown that the food-producing power of a country 
may be increased to an important extent by such means. An 
operation of similar scope and object is that of afforestation, the 
planting of trees on previously unproductive land, with a view to 
the increase of the area of permanent forest. Although proposals 
of this kind have held a conspicuous place in vague discussions of 
the relief of unemployment, accurate data as to the possibility of 
such an undertaking on an extensive scale in this country, and 
the return to be expected from it, have been difficult to obtain. 
Last year, however, the objects of a Royal Commission then con- 
sidering means of arresting the erosion of our coasts, and of re- 
claiming those lands which have been submerged in recent times, 
were enlarged so as to include the consideration of afforestation 
as an end in itself, and as a means to the alleviation of unemploy- 
ment. The Report, which has just been issued, contains much 
information, and should be useful to all interested in the subject. 

Two distinct questions require an answer in this connection. 
Firstly, is an increase in the forest area of this country desirable, 
and, secondly, would the operations involved in the establishment 
of forests be a suitable task on which to employ men thrown tem- 
porarily out of employment in other occupations ? 

As regards the first question, the answer seems to be clear. 
‘Our country has a,smaller fraction of its area covered with forest 
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than any other, whilst we are now, and are likely to remain, large 
consumers of timber. The price of timber is rising, through the 
exhaustion of virgin forests due to reckless exploitation, and in 
spite of the increasing use of newer modes of construction in steel 
and reinforced concrete, there is no sign of a decline in the con- 
sumption of wood. The softer woods, which form the bulk of our 
imports, are grown in climates resembling our own, and experts 
are agreed that the conditions here are as favourable as in any 
part of Europe. As regards the return to be expected, the areas 
proposed for afforestation are poor land, at present devoted only 
to the rearing of sheep, the yield per acre being almost absurdly 
small. The evidence of the witnesses who appeared before the 
Commission is conclusive that the outlay on forests is a remunera- 
tive one. The actual figures of the estimates arrived at by the 
Commissioners need not be quoted, since in the first place they 
necessarily vary widely with circumstances, and in the second, a 
member having practical experience of sylviculture, Mr. A. Stanley 
Wilson, M.P., appends a reservation to the Report, in which he 
expresses the opinion that the estimates are too optimistic, owing 
to insufficient account having been taken of losses by fires and by 
insect pests. He agrees, however, that afforestation is desirable 
and profitable, and differs only as to the estimate of the probable 
return. 

Afforestation would not injure any existing industry. It would 
provide employment of a permanent character for a considerable 
number of skilled and partially-skilled workmen, and should to 
that extent act as a check on the drain of population from the 
country to the towns. The extent to which forestry provides an 
occupation for the skilled workmen of rural districts, and, to a 
lesser degree, a profession for men who have received a scientific 
training, is very striking in such a country as Germany, where 
the care and management of forests have reached a high state of 
development. By combining a scheme of this kind in a systematic 
manner with one of small holdings, the welfare of rural districts. 
might be still further forwarded, since it is characteristic of forest 
operations that a large part of them may be carried on in the late 
autumn and winter, when agricultural activity is at a minimum, 
whilst there is found to be no difficulty in setting the men free 
from forest work during the busy periods in the summer months. 
Such co-ordination of forestry and small holdings is shown,to be 
practicable, not only from German experience, but also from the 
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results obtained in the counties of Inverness and Denbigh. Inci- 
dentally, industries depending on a supply of wood would receive 
a considerable impetus from afforestation. 

The second question is that of utilising the proposed opera- 
tions as a means for the relief of unemployment. By checking the 
influx of population into the towns, and by increasing the pros- 
perity of the rural districts, the new industry would diminish 
unemployment by reducing the pressure of surplus labour in the 
great industrial centres. Witnesses approaching the subject from 
such different points of view as Prof. Schlich and Mr. Keir Hardie 
were agreed that a scheme of afforestation was desirable as a means 
of “keeping people on the land.” 

Apart, however, from this general improvement of conditions, 
the Commissioners are of opinion that the scheme affords an 
excellent means of utilising a large, proportion of the surplus 
labour with which distress committees have to deal. When a 
forest is once established, its regular working is mainly carried on 
by a permanent staff, but in the afforestation of hitherto bare land 
the clearing of the ground, digging, planting, and fencing require 
the services of a large number of men, of whom only a small pro- 
portion need special skill, these skilled planters acting as foremen 
of small gangs of unskilled labourers. It is this work which it is 
proposed to execute by means of unemployed labour. The clear- 
ing and planting operations are confined to the season between 
the beginning of November and April—that is, to the months 
during which unemployment is most acute, and much of the work 
is possible even in the depth of winter. Also, it is not essential 
to the maintenance of a proper forest rotation that the amount 
of planting in each year should be equal, provided that a generally 
uniform average is maintained over each period of five or ten 
years, consequently the maximum activity in planting may be 
arranged to coincide with the times of greatest depression. 

-* Caréful enquiry has been made as to the suitability of the 
“unemployed” for the work of afforestation. The term is a 
vague one, including all classes, from skilled artisans thrown 
temporarily out of employment by depression in some special 
trade, to the social derelicts who are incapable of steady work, 
and it is evident that a selection must be made of the men pre- 
senting themselves for relief. The skill needed for the work of 
digging and planting under proper supervision is not great, and 
can be acquired in a short time by a man of average intelligence, 
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but the physical conditions must also be taken into account. To 
take a man-accustomed to work in the close atmosphere of a 
factory on tasks involving no great exercise of muscular energy, 
and probably enfeebled by weeks of insufficient nourishment, and 
to set him to dig in winter on the exposed uplands which are likely 
to form the bulk of the selected land, is obviously out of the 
question. On the other hand, men who have come from rural 
districts form a considerable proportion of the unemployed in 
many large towns, this being especially true of Dublin and Belfast, 
and these men would be the first to be selected. It must be 
remembered, also, that very many builders’ labourers are thrown 
out of work in a severe winter, and experience has shown that 
they are readily trained to perform the necessary operations. The 
digging and shovelling which is usually adopted by local distress 
committees for their relief works would provide a useful preliminary 
test for selecting the men needed for the more responsible work of 
afforestation. That the cost of planting by labour of this kind will 
be greater than when only skilled labour is employed is evident, 
but different witnesses differed greatly as to the excess, which 
must depend largely on the extent of the previous selection.. Even 
taking the highest figures, the outlay should be profitable. 

Since a forest does not become self-supporting until after many 
years (forty, at least), a large capital is necessary, and this leads 
the ‘Commissioners to conclude that afforestation should be a 
State undertaking. On a small scale, public-spirited landowners 
may be willing to plant barren portions of their estates ; but on 
any large scale, the cost and the locking-up of capital are pro- 
hibitive. Loans are therefore proposed for financing the scheme. 
The ‘land need not necessarily be acquired by the - State, 
as’ methods of co-operation of the State with large Jand- 
Owners appear to be practicable. It is recommended - that 
the central, and not the local, authorities should administer 
the scheme. For the full scheme proposed, an annual 
expenditure of two millions would be ‘required, and this would 
afford temporary employment for 18,000 men every winter,. in 
addition to the permanent forestry staff. After forty years, the 
forests would become self-supporting, and after eighty years, the 
annual revenue should amount to 17} millions. Although these 
estimates may be too sanguine, it seems to be proved that the 
investment would be profitable to the nation. 

Afforestation is not a cure for unemployment, the causes of 
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which: lie far too deep to be curable by the establishment of any 
new industry, but it is capable of relieving some proportion of the 
distress prevailing in large towns at certain seasons. More than 
this, the embarking on a national scheme of forest planting is 
justifiable without reference to the provision of work for the 
unemployed, since it provides a new and healthy occupation for a 
considerable number of men (estimated at 90,000 when the whole 
area suitable for treatment has been dealt with), and thus directly, 
and also indirectly by its stimulating effect on rural industries 
and on agriculture, acts as a. check on that rural depopulation 
which is so sad and so disturbing a feature of modern life. 

Ceci: H. Descu 


II.—MR. BEVERIDGE’S BOOK.* 
Tus valuable work by its impartiality, its accuracy, and the 
soundness of its reasoning, is of the first importance in studying 
the great problem with which it deals, though the author is 
perhaps more triumphant on the negative side, more successful in 
showing the errors which still prevent a true diagnosis of the 
disease, than in finding complete remedies; for he does not 
attempt to go beyond what is possible in the present state of 
society, a state which he has ‘little hope, perhaps little desire, of 
radically changing. At the outset he recognises the difficulty 
of numbering the unemployed, owing to the divergent character 
of their distress—temporary or permanent, economic or personal. 
He points out that the fluctuations in the number of workhouse 
inmates is no test of the extent of unemployment ; for the work- 
houses do not begin to fill with the first contraction of the demand 
for labour, or empty with its first expansion. They do not serve 
as reservoirs of labour in immediate connection with the industrial 
world. So, too, the Distress Committees deal chiefly with a class 
always in want. As the Nottingham Committee put the case: “It 
is doubtful if the class of men who form the major portion of the 
applicants to the Distress Committee are much affected by the 
better or worse conditions of labour.” In seasonal trades, the 
real evil does not result from unemployment, but from the lowness 
of wages. In such trades, the wages should allow of a sufficiency 
for the slack period. Very rightly, Mr. Beveridge refuses to 
admit that defects of character cause unemployment. Character 


* “Unemployment: a Problem of Industry.” _. By W. H. Beveridge 
“(Longmans, Green and Co. 1909. 7s. 6d. net.) 
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decides who shall have work and who shall be dismissed in bad 
times, not the number of the unemployed. It is more surprising 
to find that he considers that changes of industry contribute much 
less than is generally thought to the difficulty. In most cases such 
changes are gradual, and their effect is rather to prevent the young 
entering the doomed trade than at once to render workless those 
already engaged. And as regards remedies, he has little faith in 
some of the most popular. To fix a minimum wage for women 
would transform “the woman into the main supporter of the 
family,” and so leave “the man free to accept even worse pay or 
more casual conditions.” The Unemployed Workmen’s Act, in- 
tended to make a bridge from one good season to another for 
workmen in temporary distress, has been rendered unworkable 
because “the characteristic and conspicuous result of trade de- 
pression is, not to reduce to destitution men formerly in regular 
employment (though no doubt this also happens to some extent), 
but to precipitate into distress men who are always on its verge.” 

He finds no general failure, but only specific imperfections, of 
adjustment between the demand for labour and its supply. In- 
dustry, as at present organised, rests upon a reserve of labour 
ready to be called on when trade is brisk. As this is found even 
in skilled trades, though not to the same extent as in unskilled, 
technical education by itself will not solve the problem. The 
existence and necessity of this reserve, Mr. Beveridge takes as 
his starting-point, but he regards it as capable of great diminution. 
In the London docks, every wharf is not busy at the same time. 
If each has its own special reserve of labour, the total will be 
much greater than would be the case if the labour was pooled and 
there was a general reserve from which all might draw. There- 
fore he urges as the first step in the reduction of unemployment 
the establishment of Labour Exchanges in close touch with one 
another, so that the reserve of labour would be common to a 
whole trade, or in-the case of unskilled labour to all unskilled 
work. The effect of this would be practically to eliminate casual 
labour in good times, and to increase the employment of those 
who had any work in periods of distress. In some trades, e¢.g., 
coal-mining, this is already completely done. There is no casual 
reserve, the miners agreeing to work short time when there is 
not enough work for all. If this plan were general, the casual 
labourer, making a bare subsistence, would disappear, and in any 
particular industry fewer men would be supported, but under 
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better conditions. As to what would happen to the lowest rank 
of casuals who would no longer have any employment, Mr. 
Beveridge is unconcerned, in face of the great advantage which 
would accrue to all above them. 

That the establishment of Labour Exchanges would be useful 
under the present conditions of industry few would be found to - 
deny ; but some will desire to go a step further, and will enquire 
the causes of the cyclical fluctuations of trade. Mr. Beveridge 
gives a very clear explanation (p. 59). A demand for more boots 
is met, 

“Not by one producer, but by many; and not by many, each pro- 
viding a definite share in agreement with the rest, but by many, each 
acting independently, and dominated by the desire to do as much 
business as possible, z.e., to engross as large a share as possible of the 
market. Inevitably, therefore, all the producers together tend to over- 
shoot the demand and to glut the market for a time. This is a result 
not of wild speculation, nor of miscalculation, of the total demand; it must 
be a normal incident wherever competition has a place at all. Every 
one of ten bootmakers may accurately estimate the total demand for 
boots, say 10,000 pairs, at the lowest remunerative price. . Each of the 
ten, however, desires to have the supplying of as large a share as 
possible of the demand—say a fifth rather than a tenth.” 

The result is great industrial activity, followed by a glut and great 
industrial depression. But the elimination of competition, Mr. 
Beveridge believes, would produce even greater evils. Another 
point that is open to much objection is his advocacy of emigration 
—‘“much the surest, simplest, and cheapest method at the moment 
for disposing of a genuine surplus of labour ’’—a method which 
in general takes away the most energetic and enterprising, and 
always leaves those who remain to support an undue proportion 
of the aged and infirm. Finally, it may be asked, whether it is 
quite impossible to find room in modern industry for those who 
would rather live sparely with short hours of labour and some 
leisure than spend their lives in incessant toil at a comfortable 
wage. Is it impossible to allow those who wish to do so to take a 
part of their remuneration in additional leisure? Must the whole 
industrial world be rigidly divided into the virtuous who never 
‘tire of working, and the wicked who are only fit for that form of 


prison euphemistically known as a Labour Colony? 
S. H. Swinny 


IN MEMORIAM—PAUL BOELL 


PauL BOELL was born at Wissemburg, in Alsace, on the 5th of 
October, 1858. After the war of 1870, his father left Alsace and 
settled at Havre, where his children were educated. Our late 
friend, when young, came under the influence of M. Antoine, and 
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became a Positivist. He was gifted with a great facility for 
speaking, and. soon gave lectures on Positivism at Havre and 
the neighbouring towns. For a few years he was in business,. 
and spent some six months in England, where he learnt our 
language, which he spoke perfectly. He also spoke German. 
After some difficulty, he obtained permission from his father to 
devote himself to study, and went to Paris, where he learnt 
Chinese. He acted for some years as secretary to M.. Laffitte, 
and in 1889 he became editor of the Revue Occidentale. In 1890: 
he went to China, where he remained for some years. Returning 
to France, he entered the Colonial Office, and in 1895-he married. 
the elder daughter of Dr. Dubuisson. She died in 1899.° He 
went back to China, and was there during the Boxer insurrection. 
In 1901 he returned to France, but his health broke down, and he 
has been an invalid ever since. He went last year to Toulon for 
the winter, and seemed to get better, but he died on the 28th of 
February. The body was brought back to Paris and cremated. 

He wrote a good book on “India,” in which, while doing 
justice, and more than justice, to English rule, he showed that 
the Indians must necessarily become dissatisfied with our govern> 
ment. He also published a pamphlet on Catholic missionaries in 
China, in which he showed the mischief done by them and the 
utter hopelessness of their task. i 

He was a most charming companion and a most devoted friend. 
Though in these last years he suffered much, yet he never ceased 
to take an interest in what went on in the world, and no one 
could spend an hour with him without learning much and admiring 
the way in which he followed Pascal’s rule ‘about “still resisting 
even when dying.” Those who were privileged to be his friends 
will always remember him as one who, with better health, would’ 
have done great things. PauLt Descours 


PARA Gk eae 


An excellent article by Mr. J. A. Hobson on “Do Foreign 
Investments Benefit the Working Classes?” appeared in’ the 
March number of the “Financial Review of Reviews.” The ques. 
tion of the investment of British capital abroad has given rise to: 
much discussion of late, and the most absurd ideas on the subject 
have been put forth by politicians and others, some of whom have: 
even attributed the-prevalent lack, of, employment to the growing 
tendency for British capital to find'an opening in foreign countries. 
Mr. Hobson shows us the fallacious Character of such reasoning, 
the truth’ being that investment of this kind is “the natural 
outlet for’ a creation of capital at a faster rate than our natural 
industries can absorb it.” And Mr. Hobson effectually turns the 
tables on the advocates of the short-sighted policy of. restricting 
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such an employment of our surplus capital by ‘his able demonstra- 
tion of the undoubted fact that the industrial state of affairs at 
home would be still worse than it is if it were not for the existence 
of our foreign investments, which exercise a distinctly beneficial 
influence upon British trade, from the standpoints of both national 
production and consumption. Besides the strictly economic benefits 
which we derive from investments of this kind, it is .also. clear 
that the international use of capital can, if rightly used, prove a 
most powerful factor in the preservation of the world’s: peace. 
As Mr. Hobson most justly says: “‘Cross-community of. capital 
amongst members of different nations, whether it be ownership of 
public bonds ocr private investment, is the most serviceable anti- 
dote against the war-fevers that from time to time arise.”” A good 
deal has been said, and rightly, about the solidarity of Labour as 
making strongly for international peace, but the solidarity of 
Capital is no less important. The interests of both Capital and 
Labour are identical in this respect. War at the present time is 
almost invariably the outcome of commercial rivalry and jealousy, 
and we can have no better guarantee for peace than the steady 
growth of the feeling of community of trade interests which is 
bound to result from the cosmopolitan employment of Capital. 
Such thoroughly sound and practical considerations as those to 
which Mr. Hobson has drawn attention in this article are worth 
any number of mere platitudes about the wickedness of War or 
the blessedness of Peace. H. GORDON JONES 


- Mr. Swinny’s address on “Abraham Lincoln” (born 1809)— 
which will be given at Essex Hall on Sunday, March 28.(7 p.m.) 
—will close the present series of Sunday Evening Meetings... On 
Sunday, April 25 (3.30-p.m.), we shall meet at the British Museum, 
and visit the Egyptian Galleries under the direction of Mr. Paul 
Descours. All who wish are invited to join the party. On 
Thursday, April 22 (8 p.m.—tea at 7.30 p.m.), the Annual Meeting 
of Members and Associates of the Positivist Society, Members of 
the Women’s Guild, and subscribers to the Positivist Funds will 
take place in the rooms of the Society, 10, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet 
Street, E.C., to consider the Annual Report—copies of which and 
of the list of summer meetings can be obtained free from Mr. 
Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. - 


* * : * 


The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council having refused 
leave to appeal in Mr. Tilak’s case, it may perhaps be useful to 
consider what grounds may exist for invoking the clemency of 
the Crown. There is first the severity of the sentence. Six years 
is a long term for “seditious ” writings which contained no incite- 
ment to crime. Secondly, the jury of nine consisted of seven 
Europeans and two Parsees, and the verdict. of guilty was given 
by a majority of seven to two. The jury contained no. Hindu and 
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no Mahomedan. Thirdly, evidence was admitted bearing on the 
previous opinions and conduct of the accused ; though it would 
seem that in sedition, as in defamation, the evidence should be 
confined to the particular crime alleged. And fourthly, the 
articles were in the Marathi language. It was unlikely that any 
of the jurymen were well acquainted with this. The accuracy of 
‘the official translation was challenged by the defence; but the 
prosecution declined to produce the translator. Some of these are 
legal points, and were put with others before the Privy Council ; 
but they all bear on the question of the justice of the verdict and 
sentence, and therefore may properly be urged as reasons for 
clemency. S. H. Swinny 


NO) LL eae as 


DgatH.—On February 28, at Toulon, Paul-Victor Boell, aged 51 years. 


The ‘‘ Positivist Review’ is published by Messrs. Watts and Co., 
17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., to whom ali subscriptions 
should be sent. Single copies can be obtained from Messrs. Watts 
and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., or from Mr. W. 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; but subscriptions will be 
received by Messrs. Watts and Co. only, who will also supply 
the Trade. 

' The Annual Subscription is 3s: 6d. post free. 


Communications relating to the Positivist Review should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, tor, Lambeth Road, S.E. Those 
relating to the Positivist SocizEty should be addressed to the Secretary, 
(Mr. Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 

The ‘Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 

46, Addison Road, Kensington, W., to whom all subscriptions should be 
sent. es etc., should be crossed ‘‘The London and County Bank, 
‘Limited.”’ 
_ On Sunday, March 28, at 7. p.m. (Admission free), Mr. S. H. Swinny will 
lecture in ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C., on ‘‘ Abraham 
‘Lincoln.” This will be the last of the present series of Sunday Evening 
Meetings. They will be resumed in October. 

On Sunday, April 25, a visit will be paid to the British Museum (Egyptian 
Galleries) under the direction of Mr. Paul Descours. Meet in the entrance 
hall at 3.30 p.m. 

# ee following meetings will be held at 10, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, 

The Positivist Society meets on the last Friday in each month, at 8 p.m. 
Subject for March 26, ‘‘ Apprenticeship and Technical Education,” opened by 
Mr. Weaver. Subject for April 30, ‘‘The Poor Law Commission,’’ opened by 
Mr. Swinny.. Non-members are welcome. 

Tue Positivist Women's GuILp will meet at 4 p.m. on the last Wednesday 
in March. All Women are cordially invited. 

The Positivist ReviEw can be obtained from Watts & Co., 17, Johnson’s 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; William Reeves, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C.; 
Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street, Liverpool; H.V. Storey, Shelle 
Bookshop, Gloucester St., Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch 
Hill, N.; John Seager and Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; H. Hancock, 
596, Mile End Road, E.; and H. Bertioli, 143 Clarence Road, Clapton, N.E. 


London: A, Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2 Took’s Court, E.C. (off Chancery Lane). 
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(The “ Positivist Review" is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 


solely responsible for what he signs.) 


SWORE MACY. ORSSUPERIOR LLY. 


In the last days of March two decisive changes—they may almost 
be called revolutions—took place in European politics. One was 
England’s abandonment, tacit but none the less real, of her long- 
standing claim to Supremacy over the sea. The other was the 
disruption of the traditional friendship between the Governments 
of Germany and Russia. 

The sweeping and somewhat vague claim of maritime Supre- 
macy had of late found more definite expression in the formula of 
a Two-Power Standard plus 1o per cent. Until the memorable 
debate of March 16th on the Navy Estimates, the British public 
believed the famous formula to represent an existing fact, and 
intended that it should continue to do so. To this belief. and 
intention a single night’s debate put an end for ever. From the 
speeches of the Prime Minister and the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty every one now knows that the Two-Power Standard no 
longer exists, or can exist, and that if we can keep three or four 
Dreadnoughts ahead of Germany it is as much as we can do. Our 
fleets have to be called in from distant seas to guard our shores. 
Superiority over a single competitor must for the future content us. 
Supremacy is gone. 

Personally, I am neither surprised nor afflicted by the change 
thus suddenly disclosed. For more than forty years I have publicly 
condemned our pretension to Maritime Supremacy as contrary not 
only to the interests of Europe, but to the true welfare of England 
herself, and I have argued that sooner or later it would have to be 
abandoned. Of late I have repeatedly pointed out in the Positivist 
Review that, with foreign navies springing up in several quarters, 
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its end was rapidly approaching, and, though not ashamed to call 
myself a Little-Englander anda. Pacifist, I have urged the neces- 
sity of providing a sufficient home-army as a second line of defence 
for our shores. , f a ee 

Our right to maintain, if we can, a strong Navy, one s superior 
to that of any other single Power, I have always recognised. But 
Superiority:-and Supfemacy are two, different, things.” The one we 
may legitimately aim at, and, as the present European situation 
shows, most of our neighbours not only do not grudge it to us, 
but reckon upon it as an important guarantee for their indepen- 
dence. Supremacy can never be so regarded. Potentially, even 
when not actually, it is a despotism odious to those who have to 
put up with it. Even if it had been exercised equitably and for 
the common good of civilised nations, they could not be expected 
to relish their helplessness. Used, as it has been unsparingly, for 
our selfish purposes, it could bring us nothing but universal and 
permanent ill-will. Nor have we taken any pains to veil our pre- 
dominance. Song, speech, and newspaper have rubbed it into our 
neighbours with merciless arrogance. Now that it is gone, wiped 
out in a single night’s debate, even our French friends, though 
it saved them from invasion only four years ago, do not affect to 
offer us a word of condolence. 

Superiority at sea over any single Power we must try to 
maintain, though if Germany persists in competing with us the 
strain on our resources will be severe and deplorable. On the 
other hand, we shall find compensation in the maritime alliances 
Wwe may reckon upon when our pretensions have ceased to be 
overweening. A balance of power is what Europe needs and 
desires. Henceforth the nations will try to establish it on sea as 
well as on land. In the long wars that followed the French 
Revolution our sovereignty of the seas was as much dreaded and 
detested as the Continental Empire of Napoleon. If William II. 
tries to play the part of that tyrant he will find himself confronted 
by allied fleets as well as allied armies. 


I do not see how it can be reasonably denied that, when our 
Navy is not much superior to that of Germany, we shall be obliged 
to provide what we have not got now—a land force sufficient not 
only to make head against any army likely to set foot on our own 
shores, but to render substantial aid to our friends across the 
Channel should they be attacked. If their ships sail with ours, 
our troops must march with theirs. Were France trampled upon 
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again as she was in 1870, the independence of-the Western nations 
would be at an end. All Europe would be under. the. heel of 
Emperor William. 

If I am asked how such an army is to be provided, and whether 
I am in favour of universal and compulsory service, I say that our 
regular army, raised by voluntary enlistment, would be amply 
sufficient for both purposes if we did not’ send it away. to India, 
Egypt, and South Africa.to subserve the interests of a very small 
portion of the community. I -have explained .the mischievous 
working of this system so often in the Positivist Review that I 
will not enlarge upon it on the present occasion.- Its evils, so far 
from being abated by the introduction of compulsory service in the 
Territorial Army, would be perpetuated and aggravated. Colonel 
Repingtton, the military correspondent of the Times, and a. warm 
advocate of compulsion, is already demanding that 30,000 more 
British Regulars should be sent to India and 15,000 to Egypt. He 
wants to saddle us with two mischievous systems instead of one. 


Compulsory service would destroy the most precious character- 
istics of English life. The Territorials would soon become helpless 
tools in the hands of the governing classes. While under military 
law, working men will be called out against their fellows on strike, 
or even to take the place of the strikers, as has often been seen in 
Continental countries. When they go into the Reserve, they will 
still have to report their movements, like ticket-of-leave men. And 
when they finally return to civil life it will be with the habit of 
tame and spiritless submission to their. rulers which we see in 
Germany. All the noxious tendencies of militancy noted by 
Herbert Spencer, from which we have happily been freer than 
Continental countries, will gather strength. By not a few of the 
advocates of compulsory service these incidental results are prob- 
ably regarded as desirable in themselves, irrespective of the 
primary purpose of national defence. 

To establish compulsion for the Territorials. in order that more 
Regulars may be available for India is bad enough. But what is 
worse is that the Territorials themselves will be sent to India if 
they should be wanted there to repel invasion or crush rebellion, 
notwithstanding the solemnest parliamentary pledge to the con- 
trary.. Never let it be forgotten that Lord Roberts, in urging 
universal service ‘‘for home defence,” distinctly said that if need 
arose in India it “‘must depend on the will of the nation at the time 
whether these men go to the seat of war.” The Spectator has the 
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same emergency in view: “If we were faced with another Indian 
Mutiny we might have to ask for half a million Volunteers.” The 
Spectator. knows very well that as Volunteers they will not be 
obtained. 

I am told by some for whose opinion I have great respect, and 
who detest Imperialism and Militarism quite as sincerely and 
strongly as I do, that it is unpractical to propose bringing away 
our army from India, because the immense majority of Englishmen 
are not ripe for such a step, and will not be for many years, while 
the need of safety here is immediate and urgent. To this reason- 
ing I have two answers, 

The immense majority of Englishmen are poor men, living by 
their labour, taking not the least interest in India, and not disposed 
to make any sacrifices for retaining it. As long as the old routine 
goes on they do not scrutinise as closely as they ought all its evil 
consequences either to the Indians or to themselves. But if they 
are forced to make their choice between submitting to compulsory 
service or bringing home the army of occupation, I think I know 
what it will be ; not what Lord Roberts, Colonel Repington, and 
the Spectator desire. 

My second answer is of a more general kind. It turns on the 
distinction, too often overlooked, between the duties of theoricians 
and practicians. The dividing line cannot be fixed with precision. 
Everyone in each particular case must draw it as best he can on 
his own responsibility. J am not a Cabinet Minister or member 
of Parliament, or a practical politician of any sort. I am in my 
humble way a philosophic student of the political evolution, bound, 
as I conceive, to consider questions of the day in their larger and 
remoter bearings, and to recommend what seem to me the truest 
and loftiest ideals, even if they are at present unacceptable to the 
public. Moreover, I am a Positivist, and any advice I publicly 
give can have no claim to attention if it clashes with the philo- 
sophic and religious doctrines on which, as I believe, the hopes of 
Humanity depend. I have learnt from Auguste Comte that the 
rise of standing armies of professional soldiers in the 15th century 
marked an important step in the great march of progress from the 
military to the industrial organisation of society, because it meant 
a reduction in the number of fighters as compared with that of 
workers. A small number of men gave their whole time to 
military service in order that the great mass might give its whole 
time to peaceful industry. The return to universal training in 
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arms introduced by Prussia a century ago, and developed bythe © 


Germany of our own day, is therefore a retrograde step in the 
human movement, than which it is difficult to imagine one more 
baneful, setting up false ideals, fostering the worst passions, and 
piling up everywhere material burdens which, as Sir Edward Grey 
lately said, ‘threaten to submerge civilisation.” Prussia entered 
on this fatal course under the pressure of an apparently imperious 
necessity, oppressed as she was by an abominable foreign ‘tyranny. 
Yet her deliverance could not in any case have been long delayed ; 
and it might have been better for her in the long run if her subse: 
quent growth had not been forced into the. narrow mould of 
militarism. a she 

This curse our insular position has hitherto enabled us to 
escape, and would still enable us if middle-class Mammonism and 
the widely diffused poison of Imperialism did not make us cling to 
distant dependencies while we are trembling for the safety of our 
own shores. If ever a foreign army lands in England, and finds 
only Territorials to oppose it because our trained troops are posted 
in India or on the roads to India, we shall deserve all the ruin 
and humiliation that a successful invasion would inflict on us. 

Englishmen are not going to be hustled into compulsory 
service while there is a preferable alternative. There is no reason 
for hurry. There will be no hurry ; for the political party which 
first proposes compulsion will be committing suicide. Many 
things may happen within a few years to render it unnecessary. 
We may be out of India. An international organisation of 
workmen may curb the bellicosity of monarchs and plutocrats, 
Germany may acquire free political institutions. The Great 
Disturber does not add immortality to his other divine attributes. 

Most Liberals, and among them I reckon the Labour Party, 
persuade themselves that they are not shut up to a choice between 
the alternatives of compulsory service and Imperial contraction. 
Why, they say, should we suspect Germany of hostile designs? 
Why not trust the pacific principles and feelings of German 
workmen and of probably a large majority of the middle-class ? 
Most gladly would I do so if J thought they would have any voice 
in the matter. But their political institutions give them no control 
over their foreign policy, and a hundred years of universal military 
service have implanted in them habits of passive submission to 
their rulers which make it impossible for other nations to treat 
their sentiments, however. pacific, as any guarantee fora pacific 
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policy. I confidently expect that time will bring’ changes in these 
respects. But in the meanwhile the other European countries have 
to provide for their own freedom and independence ; and this they 
can only assure by. mutual support and frank renunciation of all 


selfish schemes for their own aggrandisement. 
; E.S) sBEESLY 


* THE REFUSAL’ TO CO-OPERATE 


Tue recent strike of postal officials in Paris has provoked a great 
deal of comment from different points of view. To the classes 
who at present hold the reins of government it has seemed a 
procedure which cannot be tolerated, and is spoken of as mutiny, 
the use of which word would seem to imply that State employees 
are. liable to military discipline rather than to the civil code. But 
whilst these classés have seen in the strike and its comparatively 
successful issue the beginnings of “red ruin and the breaking up 
of laws,” the advanced workers, on the other hand, and more 
especially the Socialist sections, believe, or affect to believe, that 
in some such way the social revolution may be brought about—a 
belief confirmed by the comments of the reactionary organs of the 
Press, who’have their own ends to serve thereby. It is not the 
first time that such a conflict has broken out between a State and 
its employees, as but a few years ago the employees of the Vic- 
torian State Railways went on strike. They, however, were 
severely defeated, and were made to pay heavily for their action. 
The circumstances in each case were by no means similar. The 
Victorian strike was not well organised, was only partial, and had 
the bulk of the public against it, whereas there can be little doubt 
that, despite the inconvenience to which they were subjected, the 
Parisian public were with the French strikers. Whether we 
approve or disapprove of such action by State employees, we have 
to face the fact that the number of such employees is destined to 
large additions in the near future, and, moreover, that they. will 
use the weapon of the strike if other means fail to secure what they 
consider a just hearing for their real or imaginary grievances. 
There is also at present a growing disposition on the,Continent to 
use the strike as a political weapon—a tendency which is likely to 
develop in this country if the Law Courts make much use of legal 
casuistry to prevent the workers obtaining power’through Par- 
liamentary and other representation. There are, further, many. 
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Socialists who hope by means of a General Strike of the workers 
to dispossess the ruling classes of their power, and so inaugurate a 
new order of Society.. It will not, therefore; be inappropriate to 
consider the objections and claims of the, opposing parties and to 
see what grounds there are for their hopes and fears. 


Now, so far as the postal strike is concerned, there is no reason 
to suppose that it had in the first instance any political significance 
whatsoever, and had the Government promptly requested the 
strikers to appoint a deputation to meet a'small committee of the 
Ministry, it would probably neither have attained to such magni- 
tude, nor would it have received the support of public opinion. 
But Governments, however constituted,’ seem firmly convinced 
' that the best way to conciliate disaffected persons is by coercion 
or bullying, with the result that if the disaffection is great a situ- 
ation quickly arises in which neither side can listen to reason 
without seeming to climb down. In this attitude they are sure to 
be confirmed by the reactionary press and all those persons who 
affect to belong to the only classes which know how to govern, In 
France it was seriously suggested that the men, at least, should 
be mobilised as soldiers and made amenable to military discipline ; 
that is, they could then be shot down if they refused to obey orders. 
At present this could not be done here, though doubtless it is one 
of the blessings which the National Service League hopes soon to 
confer on the British worker,'' That view is, however, the ex- 
tremist position.’ More cautious persons urge that government 
and municipal servants should be forbidden to strike, to form trade 
combinations or unions, and also should be denied the use of the 
franchise for their respective admiristrative bodies. Now, quite 
apart from any injustice involved in such a policy, there are several 
objections to such a course of action. Strikes will occur if a large 
proportion of the persons concerned feel great dissatisfaction at 
their conditions of service. In the case we have been referring to, 
it is pointed out by the leaders that they have already struck in 
violation of the rules of service, and that in case of necessity they 
would do so again. What penalties can the State inflict for such — 
violation? It certainly cannot, at this stage of social evolution, 
inflict permanent destitution on the offenders and their families, 
and imprisonment of large numbers of presumably otherwise de- 
sirable citizens is equally inconceivable. Furthermore, this method 
has already been tried with other workers, with the result that 
secret associations and violent methods have taken the place of 
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open and peaceable ones. Even conceding apparent success, the 
result would probably prove disastrous. Labour, like a blind 
Samson, in despair of achieving freedom, would involve the destruc- 
tion of the social fabric with its own. M. Jaurés, in his “Studies 
in Socialism,”* has a paper on‘ The General Strike,” which is 
wisely worded, and touches this very point: “If the bourgeois 
government threatened or attacked universal suffrage, if, by the 
persecution of employers and the police, they made the right to 
unite in trade unions and the right to strike empty forms, then a 
violent general strike would be the form that a labour revolt would 
take. It would be their final and desperate resource, more as @ 
means of injuring the enemy than of saving themselves.” In thus 
postulating the necessity of the worker having the right to strike, 
or, in other words, to refuse his co-operation in the industrial 
process, he is supported by Comte, who clearly perceived that 
unless the. proletariat possessed this right of refusal when the 
conditions became too onerous or their chiefs tyrannical, they were 
not free participators in the process referred to, but were practically 
slaves. _Comte hoped, however, that not only would this weapon 
be seldom invoked, but also that its use would be controlled by an 
organised public opinion, focussed by a spiritual power whose im- 
partiality would. be above reproach, whose mediation would be 
invoked, and whose decision would be respected by both disputants.. 
Unfortunately, there appears no immediate, likelihood of such a 
body coming into existence, and it therefore behoves us to consider 
what other forces are available. Any attempts to suppress Par- 
liamentary and Trade Union methods of settling such disputes will 
necessarily play into the hands of the semi-Anarchist methods 
known. as Sydicalism or direct action. The proper course, in the 
absence of such a body of moral force as Comte forecasts, would 
be for the Governments concerned to form Arbitration, or rather 
Conciliation, Committees on somewhat similar lines to the scheme 
recently promulgated by our own-Board of Trade, and at the same 
time to sever all State industrial departments from political control 
as completely as the circumstances permit. That this will have 
to be done if political favouritism or corrupt administration is to be 
avoided is.certain ; and Switzerland has already an instance of such 
severance in its Council of Management of the Swiss Railways, 
and, I believe also, its State Bank. Tried and skilled persons are 


* “Studies in Socialism.” Socialist Library, No. III. 1s. and 6d. 
(I.L-P. Publication Department, 23, Bride Lane, °C) : ge 
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nominated: by various bodies, some by: the Federal Council, some 
by the Assembly, and others by the governing bodies of the various 
cantons. Once appointed, they become autonomous in their ad- 
ministrative capacities, and have no direct interest in the political 
machine.. In effect, it is the displacement of the responsible but 
inefficient minister and the irresponsible expert by the responsible 
expert. Further, the prospective revival of the Guild idea will 
probably develop a new corporate conscience capable of checking 
abuses which a wider public opinion would fail to perceive in time 
to arrest their growth. It may even come to pass that guilds of 
employees will undertake the management and control of whole 
departments, the State only postulating the amount to be appor- 
tioned for such services, and the general conditions to be observed. 
‘This, to me, appears the most hopeful avenue to the solution of 
the problem how to achieve collectivist concentration and at the 
same time preserve initiative and freedom of development. It may 
be that the combination of what is best in trade unionism and 
guildcraft will not wholly eliminate industrial friction, but it will 
certainly do much to minimise the evils of conflict and provide a 
substitute for that organised moral power which all Positivists 
hope will appear in the fulness of time. Hy. Tompkins 


REASONS FOR BECOMING A POSITIVIST 


In the first place, I found myself constrained to make a formal 
profession of Positivism out of sheer gratitude and homage towards 
Auguste Comte himself. While still in the Ethical Movement, 
without any thought of leaving it, I felt the want of a deeper philo- 
‘sophical basis and of a more complete superstructure than Ethical- 
ism possessed in itself. What I knew already of Positivism made 
me think that what Ethicalism needed lay there ; and I proceeded 
to search it out. When I had been working on this for some time 
‘IT was asked by the Ethical Union to give a course of lectures at 
their headquarters on a subject of my own choosing. It occurred 
to me at once that I could do nothing better for the Ethical Cause 
than show that it was not a mere spontaneous or evanescent thing, 
something floating about in the air, but that it had a substantial 
and permanent basis in the Religion of Humanity founded by 
Auguste Comte. Preparing for those lectures, I applied myself 
‘more closely to the study of Comte, and as I followed as wellas I 
could the processes of that great mind and, what was better still, 
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felt the throbbing of that noble heart, so full of love for mankind, 
and so absorbed in its’ service, when I saw with what enormous 
intellectual power and labour Comte had elaborated all that I had 
been groping after in Ethicalism, I recognised in him my moral 
and intellectual Master. I began to see that the path by which I 
had reached my spiritual goal had been engineered and constructed 
by Comte’s genius and toil. What else could one do but avow 
himself a humble disciple? , 

When I had come to the frame of mind just mentioned, I askid 
a Positivist friend what was the short creed of Positivism, for 
much as I revered Comte, I did not feel that I could put my hand 
on the pile of his mighty volumes and say, “All this I steadfastly 
believe!’ My friend sent me a formula which came from the 
pen of Mr. Swinny ; I have often quoted it since in speech and 
print, and will do so again. It runs thus: ‘Positivism desires to 
see life inspired by a Religion of Humanity, guided by a philosophy 
founded on science, and directed to the service of man.’ This 
formula captured me at once, for the excellent reason that’ it was 
only a clear and concise expression of what I had unceasingly 
preached as an Ethical lecturer. Above all, I was led to embrace 
Positivism through firmly believing that the world of to-day has in 
Auguste Comte its most capable instructor. What right have I to 
say this? Well, 1 have fifty years of life behind me ; during sees 
time I have read much in the best books ; I have hearkened ; 
have observed ; I have reflected; I have taken part in is 
causes, deliberating in Gouieiltieee) speaking from platforms. . It 
will, ene be allowed that these are credentials entitling one 
to offer testimony. Coming to the study of Comte’s works, at the 
end, alas! instead of in the middle of my half century—as I would 
it had been my good fortune to do—I am struck with his freshness 
and originality ; the breadth and accuracy of his obseryation ; the 
depth and fecundity of his thought ; the surprising fitness of his 
philosophy and polity to the wants of our own time. Though 
having but an elementary knowledge of mathematics myself, I 
was so fascinated with Comte’s treatment of the subject in his 
“Philosophy,” that I read one or two passages to a young Oxford 
man skilled in mathematics. He was interested, and eagerly read 
the whole volume, being impressed by its power and freshness. 
There you have Comte making a strong appeal as a living teacher 
to the very last generation of University-trained men of vbigh 
scholarship. 
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-- Moreover, in an epoch of dissolution, Auguste Comte stood: 
forward as the agent of reconstitution ; the old order having lost, 
its sanctions, he established a new order, in harmony with the 
knowledge and reason and sentiment of the time. It is a work of. 
stupendous character, demanding the efforts of many generations 
to comprehend it, and of still more to carry it into execution. But 
meanwhile it amply repays the. labour of every careful student. 
We are all aware at the present time of a growing eonscious- 
ness in the public mind of the social anarchy that exists ; and men. 
of all parties and creeds are labouring to reduce that anarchy to 
some degree of order. Unfortunately, however, few have any 
settled plan or adequate sanction to work upon ; the old light has 
gone down below the horizon, and the new has not yet dawned ; 
men grope and stumble in the dark. Few know of the help and 
inspiration to be found in the writings of Comte, though he is the 
acknowledged founder of the science of Sociology, now the most 
fruitful field of human activity, which fact would alone suffice to 
immortalise his name and command attention for his work. 

Comte, it is true, was opposed to the Communism 
of his day; but it does not follow that his principles 
are in conflict with the best ideas of social reconstruction 
in Our own time, such as_ those of Mr. H. .G. Wells, 
for instance.- One thing is made clear. in Comte’s_ teach- 
ing—he admits no doctrine of individual right; all rights are 
vested in the Community as living representative of the Great 
Being of Humanity—individuals have no rights, but only duties— 
duties to:one another and to the whole body politic. - In the 
January Number of the Positiuist Review, Mr. Frederic Harrison 
quotes an aphorism of Comte’s: ‘‘ Wealth is social in its origin,. 
and should be social in its use.” What stronger fulcrum than 
that can the most ardent reformer need inorder to turn the old 
world into a new orbit? 


This occasion does not permit me to say all that I could wish 
concerning what Positivism means to me. One can only refer to 
it in general terms. But I see in Positivism a reconstitution of 
knowledge, a re-statement of belief, and a reorganisation of 
Society on the basis of man’s own responsibility for his life in this 
world. Comte has done all this on a grand scale, and though the 
future may modify some of his details, one may feel confident that. 
he has well and truly laid the foundations of a new order of 
Society, in harmony with modern science and modern thought.’ 
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As long as people are content with a mere negation of the ortho- 
doxy of the time, they can do without Comte or Positivism ; but’ 
the moment they feel the need of a new system to replace the old’ 
they are driven perforce to Positivism—not to accept it as it’ 
stands as the final and infallible word ; but as a foundation on 
which to build—as most thinking men feel obliged to do—their 
own individual palace of the soul. My conception of Positivism 
I could put in four words—Man’s responsibility for man ; and does 
not that phrase express the awakening soul of our time?- The 
poet Burns deplored ‘“‘Man’s inhumanity to man,” which was com- 
patible with a Calvinistic orthodoxy. To-day we proclaim ‘ Man’s 
responsibility for man” as the very essence and substance of 
Positivism. Positivism is to Ethicalism as is the mature philo- 
sopher to the innocent child. The’child may become a philosopher 
in his turn ; but his time is not yet, and he will do well meanwhile’ 
to sit at the feet and imbibe the teaching of one like Comte, who 
dwells in the serene light of reason—master of knowledge, master 
of thought. The truth is that any new religious movement of value 
must of necessity learn of Positivism, for the simple reason that 
there is now no alternative to Theologism except Humanism ; and 
Humanism has been elaborated by Auguste Comte with a mastery 
beyond question and beyond compare. 


Comte has taught us that though organisations like the 
Positivist Society are necessary and, indeed, of the highest value 
to the world, we are not to look for immediate popular success. 
In his “ Philosophy ” (Vol. III, p. 83) he remarks: “The mass of 
mankind, being destined to action, sympathise most with organ- 
isations of moderate intelligence and eminent activity. Such 
bodies will readily occur to one. We do not arrogate to ourselves 
the possession of special gifts of intelligence ; but that quotation 
might be our answer to those who are inclined to taunt us with 
the paucity of our numbers. Our best work will not be done by 
swelling our own membership—though ‘new adherents, I know, 
from my own experience, have a cordial welcome—but it will be. 
done by leavening the lump. We stand in relation to the world’ 
without, much as the spiritual power contemplated by Comte would’ 
stand towards the temporal power. It does not command, but it’ 
gives good counsel, and is ever prompting and guiding the leaders 
and governors of the multitude towards better things for the pro- 
gress and happiness of mankind. In this course we are inspired’ 
by the wisdom and moral passion of Auguste Comté, whom we' 
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have learnt to know as one worthy to ‘be followed, ‘in. whose 
company we feel uplifted to our best, in whose writings we find 
moral and intellectual satisfaction and impulsion. We do not 
make an Idol of him or a Pope. Comte is always reminding us 
that Humanity, as a whole, far transcends the living generation, 
much more, therefore, any particular individual, be he the greatest 
among men. Moreover, Comte always deprecated the absolute, 
and made his watchword “relativity.” To that teaching ‘we 
adhere ; we study his writings with reverence, but always with the 
aid of man’s latest discoveries—the fresh fact; thé maturer 
thought ; the new law; and always reserving full right of inde- 
pendent judgment. When a greater man than Comte arises, let 
him perform a greater. work. Meantime, we shall study Comte 
loyally and follow hit faithfully, yet all the time in the spirit of 
perfect liberty, and not afraid, if occasion arise, to repair a breach 
or add a column to the majestic pile reared by the illustrious 
Frenchman. Puitie THOMAS ~— 


OXFORD AND,THE WORKERS 


For more than a hundred years Oxford has not wanted links with 
great popular movements in England, and has supplied leaders to 
many of them. Wesley, the Tractarians, the Positivists, the 
founders of Social Settlements, all had a home in Oxford and 
owed much to her. The latest movement, therefore, of which 
Ruskin College is one expression, and the recent report on 
“Working Class Education” another, is in the right line of 
_Oxford’s development, and can go back to many roots in her 
past history. The new idea resembles Arnold Toynbee’s, which 
led to the foundation of social settlements, but it is the converse’ 
of it. Whereas Toynbee and Canon Barnett preached the settle- 
ment of picked -university-trained men in working-class districts: 
to promote social fellowship and spread education and a_ higher 
standard of life by personal contact, the new movement aims: at 
bringing the picked working-man as a student to Oxford. The 
authors of the Report on “Oxford and Working-Class Education” 
go back very justly to the medieval university, and show how, in 
a sense never realised since, it was the highest school of learning 
for all classes in the nation, and above all for the poor. They: 
point out that by a gradual and unconscious process the endow- 
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ments and the training and the social habits: have become restricted 
practically to one class, although the best intellects of all classes 
have an equal need of the highest training, and would profit 
equally by the education gained by personal intercourse. They 
suggest—it would be easy to strengthen their case—that, at the 
present day and from many points of view, the working-class 
leader has a growing claim to any discrimination that can be made. 
in the allocation of public or endowed funds, or in the framing of 
courses of study. Nor is Oxford offering him an unsought boon. 
He has asked for it urgently and repeatedly, both as an individual 
and through his organisations. 

Granting the main thesis as an ideal, let us come—always the 
more difficult part—to details. Who are to come to Oxford, what 
are they to learn, and who is to pay for it?“ Of these the last 
question is really the simplest. © The scholarship fund—some 
£60,000 or £70,000—in the hands of the colleges, is admittedly 
in need of reform. The colleges could, if they thought fit, make 
wide variations in their method of administering it. The univer- 
sity is also receiving special funds in answer to an appeal. The 
nation, if it is not satisfied with either, can achieve its own 
ends by a Commission. To whatever sum could be secured from 
these sources, the Trade’ Unions would be: willing to add_ their 
quota, as they are doing in the case of Ruskin College, and some 
at least of the Local Education Authorities would also contribute. 

The choice of men, and the choice and profitable pursuit of 
studies are the important questions. 

In the case of Ruskin College, which has now been at work 
for ten years, the students have been as a rule sent up by the’ 
contributory Unions, and in the case of one Local Authority, by 
the West Riding County Council. In the new cases contemplated 
in the report to which I have referred, the selection will be made 
from the members of tutorial classes established under university 
teachers throughout the country. This is the ‘kernel of the 
scheme. In place of, or following after, the large University 
Extension lectures of the past, we are to have small classes— 
twenty-five or thirty members are mentioned as the limit—working’ 
for two years under specially selected university teachers in the 
provincial centres, and from these classes at the end of each period 
suitable students are to be selected by a Committee consisting of 
the class-teacher, two university representatives, a representative 
of the- Workers’ Educational Association, of the Local Committee, 
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and of the class. The selecting body would therefore tend to 
consist of working-class representatives and university men in 
about equal proportion. The selection would, it is clear, be sufh- 
ciently rigorous if all the conditions are fulfilled, and as the 
students selected are to become members of the university and 
not merely residents in an unattached institution such as Ruskin 
College, wise rigour in selection is the first condition of success. 


Thus, given a sufficient number of keen and suitable students 
in the provincial classes, the second problem seems not insoluble. 
The supply of such men should become increasingly plentiful as 
the general level of school education is raised. Many have already 
come forward. “Tutorial classes on the lines sketched have been 
already conducted in several places, and more will follow next 
year. Several of the newer universities are doing similar work, 
and if the combined results can be collated, there will no doubt 
be more than enough eligible candidates for any Studentships or 
Scholarships which Oxford may be able immediately to offer, 


There remains the most important and the most attractive 

problem, What are these working-class students to study, what 
can Oxford offer which is worth their while to seek? 
_ For myself, even if the present Oxford courses seemed more 
chaotic, imperfect, and obsolete than they do, I should heartily wel- 
come the new experiment, as bringing into the university a type of 
student who has the desire for learning as a personal craving, and 
at the same time values most those studies that serve a social end. 
It is the very stuff to make great movements ; it should be able 
to effect some re-modelling of an academic curriculum. It con- 
tains the crude instinct which is developed in a Positivist educa- 
tion, enforced by the ardour of a disinherited class. Already we 
hear that Oxford is preparing to meet the new demand by a course 
of study leading to a Diploma in Political Science. 

This is clearly the line which should be taken in the interests 
both of Oxford herself and of the workmen students. Cambridge 
has now become the greatest English school of the natural 
sciences, including biology,—one of the greatest in the world. The 
réle of Oxford is to fill the same place in the human sciences. It 
is marked out for her by her tradition as a school of history, by 
her leading course of study which has always been a combination 
of history and philosophy, by her position as the central town of 
the leading industrial country of the world. She is remote enough 
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‘to preserve the quiet necessary for study. She is near enough 
to great industrial centres to gain familiarity with their conditions. 

The revolting students of Ruskin College had grasped, no doubt 
in a crude and ill-disciplined spirit, the central idea which they 
rightly desired should inform their studies, the idea of sociology. 
It was ‘“‘sociology ” which they clung to, and the supposed risk 
to sociological teaching which they put forward as the excuse for 
their action. Whatever may be the crudeness of the thought, 
whatever the dangers we apprehend from “dogmatic” teaching, 
it is of the first importance to understand the truth contained in the 
popular demand for sociology, expressed by men with aspirations, 
who feel themselves excluded by position and by ignorance from 
exercising the powers and enjoying the gifts prepared for them by 
the ages. Analysis of economic conditions is no doubt ‘useful, 
especially to those in the position of Trade Union secretaries and 
the like, who have to advise their fellow workmen on such ques- 
tions. Sound views of the government we live under and the 
most effective means to modify it, are still more essential. But 
beyond and above these comes the higher and comprehensive 
science which has the special prerogative of inspiring an ideal to 
conduct, as well as collecting the threads of all the subsidiary 
human sciences. This is the science of sociology, and if, as we 
may readily admit, it is at present but an ill-defined and inchoate 
sketch, the obligation is laid on academic Oxford to co-operate 
more heartily with other universities and scattered students in 
defining and enlarging it. For, as the rising members of the 
léast favoured class, what our working-men students will most 
want to understand is this: How human communities have risen 
from the simplest animal conditions, how the greatest achieve- 
ments of human art and skill and knowledge have been reached, 
how these are being spread over a widening circle of inheritors, 
how the human race has been gradually knit together and what 
are the most favourable conditions for further advance. 
= wins such course as this is largely followed in the ‘Danish 
Peoples High Schools, which are attempting by a much simpler 
machinery to effect what the Oxford Committee aims at in. its 
recent report. Much of the teaching must be rather of a dogmatic 
than a critical character, and it would be no ill turn to Oxford 
if an invasion of working-men did something to allay the critical 
spirit and increase construction. 

Perhaps of all the reflections which this new: Oxford snventept 
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suggests, the most hopeful and consoling is this, that English 
social life is giving another proof of its profound solidarity, in 
spite of notorious class distinctions and some attempts at class- 
war. It is, perhaps, our strongest national quality, and has 
carried us safely over many crevasses where other nations have 
suffered heavy loss. To have attempted this fresh act of national 
incorporation is worthy of England and of Oxford at her best, 
even if it does not succeed : and it seems to contain all the elements 
of success. F. S. Marvin 


AN OPEN _LETIER TO. MR. FREDERIC 
HARRISON 


DeEaAR SIR AND Co-RELIGIONIST,—Your article on ‘The Ministerial 
Programme” in the Positivist Review (March, 1909), did not gain 
the assent of English Positivists, and indeed I too was somewhat 
scandalised when I read of Germany’s ‘“‘overweening ambitions ”’ 
and “lust of domination,” which in my opinion only exist in the 
_ excited brains of panic-struck Britons. But reading on, I found 
much in your arguments, not only clear and logical, but also 
just and in harmony with Positivist principles. The more I think 
of it, the more I find your proposal the best solution of the 
tremendous problem that disturbs the peace of Europe. Let 
England have a strong army, and the nightmare of a German 
invasion—indeed the most extravagant auto-suggestion that ever 
harassed a civilised country—will at once disappear. However, it 
is clear as day-light that for analogous and much more serious 
reasons Germany must be allowed to have a strong navy, in order 
to get rid of her nightmare, not of an English invasion, but of 
the destruction of her fleet and commerce by the tremendous sea- 
power of Great Britain. The latter’s ‘““overweening ambitions ” 
to be “paramount Mistress of the Ocean from East to West,. 
North to South ” is, as you justly remark, “by no means accepted 
by foreign nations as a law of nature and as the normal basis 
of international comity and peace.” The sea is open to all of us, 
and there is not the slightest reason why Germany should be 
excluded from it. Her coasts extend over at least 1,500 miles, 
and her commerce takes the third rank in the world. Why, there- 
fore, should we not have a strong navy to protect our commercial 
interests in all parts of the globe? 
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, But in proportion’ as we extend our fleet we should reduce our 
land-army; because for us the two-Power standard is as unneces- 
sary on land as it is for Great Britain on sea.. What we justly 
claim in Europe—the German-speaking territory out of Germany 
—will come to us without war by natural evolution, and what we 
unjustly hold—the non-German-speaking territory in Lorraine (not 
in Alsace !), North Sleswig*, and Poland—will go from us without 
war by the same natural evolution. It is folly to believe that a 
great and intelligent people like the Poles should eternally remain 
the slaves of three other States ; but it is equal folly to believe 
that a big nation like the Germans should not be united one day 
and enjoy a state of things which Great Britain enjoys since’ 500 
and France since 400 years.. All these inevitable changes may be, 
but need not necessarily be; brought about by war; they can as 
well (or rather much better) be effected by peace, as soon as a 
little light enters the dark brains. of our so-called ‘‘statesmen.” — 

Much more difficult than the European are the colonial prob- 
tems. From the Positivist point of view, which is nothing but 
systematised common sense, every people, like any individual, has 
the undeniable right to take its affairs in its own hands as 
soon as‘it, is able to-do so. As soon as a colony is capable of 
self-government, it. should get it. Its civilisation will always 
remain, to a large extent, that of the mother-country. North 
America and Australia are, and will probably remain, English, 
whether they belong politically to Great Britain or not. — In this 
respect all other countries fall pitifully. short of England’s influ- 


* Recently Dr. R. Stein, Washington, has made a very interesting pro- 
position in the Minneafolis Journal (Jan.-10, 1909). Germany should give 
back to Denmark the Danish-speaking part of North Sleswig. Denmark 
should cede her West Indian islands to the United States, and Greenland 
to Great Britain, whilst these countries should compensate Germany for her 
loss of territory. An adequate compensation would, perhaps, be the fol- 
lowing: The United States would give us Guam and Tutuila (Samoa) for 
St. Thomas and Santa Cruz, England for Greenland her south-eastern part 
of New Guinea and the islands between the degrees 150 E., 170 W., 144 S. 
and 1o N., besides Walfishbay, Zanzibar, and Pemba: By this means 
Germany would gain the doors to her African colonies, which she may 
justly claim (the more so as Zanzibar belonged to her formerly), and Samoa 
would be politically united with the other German Oceanic possessions. 
Whoever might think this too big a compensation for North Sleswig should 
bear in mind the enormous price we have paid to England for Heligoland 
{an island which would be again in her possession a few days after a de- 
claration of war). Dr. Stein, himself an Arctic explorer and student of 
Eskimo religion, manners, and songs, lays stress upon the high value of 
Greenland for the. Dominion of Canada, especially as a living oil-field. It 
should not be forgotten that the proposed German possessions in Oceania 
would be a strong bulwark against Japan for Australia, and’ to a certain 
extent also for the United States. 
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ence on this planet, though nobody, even no intelligent English- 
man, will pretend that English civilisation stands higher than, for 
instance, that of France or Germany. In some respects it may 
be, but in others it is certainly surpassed by the latter. Therefore 
England’s claim to impress her culture; language, and manners 
on the whole globe is most extravagant; and can by no means be 
acknowledged by France, Germany, or-any other civilised country. 
There is room enough for all on this ¢arth, and no nation has the 
right to rule either the land or the waves. As soon as this will be 
understood in England, ‘the peace of the world will no longer be a 
dream of philosophers and philanthropists, but a fact, realised by 
Great Britain, France and Germany.the. more effectually, as they 
are all three strong on land and sea. But it is madness to weaken 
their strength by infertile rivalry. These three great Powers 
should come to an arrangement fixing their forces at a reasonable 
standard. France and Germany (after, having resolved once for 
all the Alsace-Lorraine .question*) could easily retrench their 
armies to the half of the present state, and should bring their 
respective navies each to about two-thirds of the British fleet. 
England on the other hand, should raise her army to two-thirds of 
the German or French army, and reduce her navy to a standard 
which would give her the supremacy over one, but not over two, 
Powers. By these arrangements all political nightmares would 
disappear in Europe, and the. extente of England, .France and 
Germany would without any doubt guarantee the peace of the 
world. 

But what. now? In a war between England and Germany, 
France would ‘suffer most. We cannot wage war with you alone. 
France must be our ally or yours. The latter would certainly be 
the case now. We should be absolutely ruined at sea—the idea 
of an invasion of England would be pure madness, even if our 
navy was the double of what it is now. Our only chance would be 
in France, and it is more than probable that an Anglo-German 
war would be waged in that country. : Economically we should 
be ruined, all three, for the profit of the United States and other 
countries. -It is wonderful to see that no political rivalry arises 
in England against North America, whose competition in com- 
merce is much more formidable for Great Britain than that 


* By similar arrangements (7.e., compensations), as proposed for North 
Sleswig. German-speaking Lorraine and Alsace should get home-rule, and 
take the rank of an autonomous State of the German Confederation, like 
Bavaria, ‘Saxony, etc. 
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of Germany. At any rate, a sound and fair consideration would 
convince the British people that there is no reason for suspicion 
against Germany, who during nearly 4o years has proved to be a 
bulwark of peace in Europe, and has no pretention whatever to 
change her peaceful policy. 

In the hope that these lines may help a little to destroy the 
clouds that threaten our countries with deadly thunderbolts, I 
remain yours most respectfully and truly, 

HEINRICH MOLENAAR 

Kochel-a-See, Bavaria, Mar. 31, 1909. 


BO Ogihs 


THE EFFECTS OF WAR ON PROPERTY. Being Studies in 
International Law and Policy. By Atma LartiF1, M.A., LL.D. 
(Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 1909. 155 pp.) 

Dr. Latifi, who is an Indian Mussulman, has a mind peculiarly 
adapted for the study and exposition of International Law. As 
compared with other legal studies, that lends itself to vagueness 
and indecision through the absence of a sovereign legislative 
power. It is the product of gradual changes of opinion registered 
in usages and decisions which may long remain doubtful and in- 
consistent. Dr. Latifi is careful to note the dependence of inter- 


national law on political theory ; but his own tendency is to 
firmness and decision; he is always ready to look facts in the 
face ; and therefore without doing violence to the historic evolu- 
tion of the subject, he presents his. conclusions boldly and clearly, 
and yet without neglect of practical consequences. A good in- 
stance of this last quality is found in his treatment of the right of 
belligerents to make war support war :— 


“Can a poor State, at war with a rich enemy, levy contributions 
within the latter’s territory to pay the expenses of war? The question 
is an important one, since modern warfare inflicts a crushing burden 
on a belligerent. To deny the right of a poor nation ‘to make war 
live on war’ would be to condemn countries like Montenegro to certain 
failure in a war against any one of their wealthy neighbours. The 
prohibition would, in fact, convert the community of nations into a 
plutocracy, in which the rich alone had the right to live. This view 
of the case cannot be accepted. If the occupying Power finds itself 
really unable to pay the expenses of the war, it may levy such contribu- 
tions as the resources of the country will bear. Its action will be 
covered by the words of Article 49 of The Hague rules, which permit 
the levying of contributions in addition to the usual taxes, provided they 
are for military necessity.” 


The book abounds in well-chosen illustrations which throw inter- 
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esting side-lights on historical events. Thus, to take one instance, 
in the course of the nineteenth century, only one case outside of 
Civil War: has been brought forward of the confiscation of the 
debts due to the subjects of a hostile power, and this turns out to 
be really a case of “retorsion ”’ 

“In 1807 the Danish Government seized all the debts and goods of 
British subjects found within its territory. This was really not a case 
of confiscation, but of retorsion, justified by the gravest provocation 
to an unoffending nation. In time of peace, the British fleet had 
swooped down upon the Danish ships of war, and made them its prey, 
and when, in consequence, war broke out, an Order in Council con- 
demned all the Danish vessels found within British waters as droits 
of admiralty.” 

In one case, Dr. Latifi strongly opposes the movement for the 
protection of private property in time of war—i.e., the case of 
private property at sea :— 

“The wars of the future will be commercial wars, and will aim at 
the starvation rather than the slaughter of the enemy. What more 
vulnerable point could a belligerent find in the armour of his enemy 
than its sea-borne trade, and what better means of shortening the 
conflict and obtaining victory than an attack on this trade?” 

He considers that the abolition of the right to capture private 
property at sea would be a great loss to such a naval Power as 
England ; but in view of her dependence on foreign supplies of 
food it is possible that she would really gain. On another dis- 
puted point, he strongly supports the action of the United States 
in refusing compensation to the Countess of Buena Vista, who was 
deprived of the hereditary office of High Sheriff of Habana on the 
occupation of Cuba, on the ground that hereditary public offices 
are repugnant to the institutions of the United States. In a case 
of conquest, ‘“‘as a matter of course, all laws, ordinances, and 
regulations in conflict with the political character, institutions, and 
constitution of the new government are at once displaced.” This 
is a hard doctrine. Many sovereign States have different institu- 
tions in different parts. Even if in all existing parts of a State, 
the fundamental institutions are the same, does that necessarily 
apply to new additions? Should not the rule of International Law 
be that a conquered State retained its old institutions, until the 
new sovereign Power specifically altered them? Is there not a 
dangerous tendency on the part of the United States to erect the 
decisions of national courts into rules of international law to be 
imposed on other nations or at least persisted in, despite the prac- 
tice of the rest of the world? It is also laid down that an 
“annexing State cannot be held liable for the debts incurred by 
the annexed State for the immediate purpose of the war against 
itself.” This rule must be difficult to apply in practice, and its 
justice is very doubtful. Up to the time of annexation, the money 
was raised for as lawful a purpose as any other. How do subse- 
quent events justify its being considered unlawful? Many other 
debts would never have been incurred by the conquerors, who are 
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yet held liable for them. Surely, it would be’a great simplification 
to consider. only the lawfulness.of. the public debt at. the time of its 
creation. 4 hs | ve ‘S. H.. SwInny 


UTOPIAN PAPERS. Edited by DororHea Hotttys. (Masters and 

Cow, eidayssmod:) . 

The ‘“Utopians”” meet appropriately enough at: Chelsea, in a 
house built on Sir Thomas More’s garden, and. like his own 
Utopians are fond of hearing lectures.. These are miscellaneous, 
dealing with many subjects. Professor Geddes describes Chelsea 
in the past, recalling the names of those associated with it, and 
suggests the work to be done by its inhabitants in the future. 
Like all his writings, the essay is a very suggestive one, and it is 
to be hoped that the advice given by him will be followed. The 
Rev. Joseph Wood gives a sketch of various utopias. Mr. Bran- 
ford deals with St. Columba—the founder of Iona. The bio- 
graphy is of course based on the well-known life of the Saint by 
Adamnan, but the essayist draws conclusions from the legend 
which involve far more than is found in. the original life. He 
shows that the great secret of. the Saint’s success was love, and 
that (page go): ‘The will to love is the will to grow holy, 7.e., to 
integrate into. sanctity and stand righteous ‘towards every human 
and divine relation. . .... It has its own qualities, and these are 
extraordinary... It knows not. fatigue.. ‘ We tire of thinking and 
we tire of acting, but we never tire of loving,’ said a modern 
saint unrecognised by Rome.” We cannot, of course, go back to 
these old times and their ideals,, but we can find new ideals for 
our time, preserving the virtues while avoiding the defects of the 
medieval saints, and: by so doing we shall attain the same or 
greater results than those which they achieved. Mr. Swinny has 
a paper on Comte’s view of the future of society. Answering the 
objection that the depicting of utopias does more harm than good 
he shows that by this method a high ideal is set before mankind, 
and the way to its attainment made easier, while at the same time 
by putting forth a forecast, future generations are enabled to 
compare it with what actually came to pass. Now all these pur- 
poses are found in Comte’s utopia... Then an account is given of 
the proposed re-organisation of society contemplated by Comte 
under the five heads of Intellect, Religion, the State, Industry, and 
Education. The paper is brief, but it is marked by all the well- 
known characteristics of lucidity of the President. of the Positivist 
Society, and Positivists must cordially welcome its inclusion“in this 
volume, which will bring Comte to the notice of many who other- 
wise would not be likely to become acquainted with his system. 
There is an excellent account of Goethe by Mr. Felkin, and an 
interesting paper on Indian Thought by Sister Nivedita. A good 
portrait of Sir’ Thomas More after Holbein is given as:a frontis- 
piece to the volume. There are a few misprints: In Mr.. Wood’s 
paper, Cobet.should be Cabet, and Iconia, Icaria. . In Mr.. Bran- 
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ford’s paper St. Bernardine should be St. Catherine. In Mr. 
Felkin’s paper Kuns Fischer should be Kuno Fischer,’ and Scherr 
should’ be Scherer. ‘PAUL ‘DEscours 


PARAGRAPHS. 


Though all parties. in ive country Seer in ahs success of 
the Young Turks, they did so for different reasons.. Some saw in 
it an opportunity for England to recoyer. her. influence at. Con- 
stantinople. Others hailed a new hope of freedom for the nations 
of the East and of. revival for they Mahomedan world. Others 
again recognised the great qualities ofthe leadérs’ of ‘the new 
movement, and saw therein a guarantee forthe safety of the sub- 
ject populations. It is much to the credit of those who had con- 
stituted themselves the champions of the Christians and had been 
clamouring for foreign intervention, .that.they were willing to look 
facts in the face and‘ acknowledge that a reformed Ottoman 
government was possible. Nevertheless, in spite of this unanimity 
of sentiment in July last, there were not wanting signs that the 
attempted counter-revolution had its.sympathisers in this country. 
Some had supported a revolutionary movement with reluctance. 
Others began again to repeat the old cry, that Islam was incapabie 
of reform. To those, however, who had watched the conduct of 
the Young Turks, their steadfast determination, their unity, and 
their skill in managing men, the failure of the reaction seemed 
certain, whatever anxiety there might be as to the fate of indi- 
viduals during the period of disorder. It appeared very soon that 
the troops at Salonika and other provincial centres remained faith- 
ful to the Committee of Union and. Progress. The leaders may 
have shown themselves over-confident, and .their measures may 
have been too moderate—natural results of the ease of their first 
victory. But their courage and firmness have never been doubted. 
Probably, they will now be peonzey than ever. 


ie A prit number of a South pais Magazine contains an 
excellent article against the Bill for the Confusion of Time and 
the Promotion of Over-time, grotesquely called by its supporters, 
the Daylight Saving Bill. S. H. Swinny 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF CRIME 


‘It is a primary and cardinal canon of criminal jurisprudence that 
the penal system adopted should be precise and easily intelligible, 
while its provisions should be readily accessible to all whom they 
‘may concern. The codeless farrago which obtains in England 
notoriously fails to conform with this principle ; and the pity of it 
is that, year by year, matters, in this regard, grow from bad to 
worse. Setting aside the countless ill-defined felonies and un- 
‘defined misdemeanours known as “indictable” offences, of which 
‘the nature can be but vaguely gathered from hundreds of rambling 
‘statutes and a multitude of confused and conflicting decisions, we 
sare confronted with a vast number of petty offences huddled 
seovether in “general” acts, “local” acts, “adoptive” acts, or 
-scattered at random among statutory regulations and byelaws of 
vevery description. Where any particular regulation or byelaw is 
to be found, few men know: whether, when found, it will prove 
‘to be valid and intra vires, no man knows. The law on one side 
sof the street differs from that on the other side, and those who 
live under the law can hardly tell what it may be. A long string 
of byelaws for the recreation grounds of a city, recently promul- 
gated and confirmed by a government départment, includes one 
ibyelaw which is comprised iz a single sentence, containing no less 
‘than fifty lines of closely printed matter. Now, this is not a mere 
‘doctrinaire question for lawyers to wrangle over. In the year 
1907, the last for which we have any return, 7,093 men and 3,044 
‘women were cast into prison for non-payment of some small fine 
imposed in respect of a breach of police regulations, made under a 
local or police act or contained in some byelaw. The total number 
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of persons, received into prison during the year in default of 
payment of a fine, was no less than 92,371—that is to say, of those: 
cases in which a mere amercement in money was adjudged to be 
the appropriate punishment, about one in five resulted iy the 
defendant being thrown into gaol. More than ninety thousand 
persons subjected to the prison taint and maintained, at huge cost 
to the State, in “durance vile”—not merely confined within the 
ambit of the prison walls as first class misdemeanants. And this,. 
although the tribunal had, in every instance, decreed that the 
payment of a money fine would meet the justice of the case! 
Many of the number so incarcerated were young persons convicted 
of mischievous or foolish acts, such as playing football in the 
streets, obstructing a footway, walking on a railway line, and the 
like ; while of the persons prosecuted for a breach of police 
regulations more than ten thousand were convicted in their 
absence! These lamentable results would appear to be mainly due 
to a failure to discriminate in treatment offences involving fraud,,. 
indecency, or violence, as distinguished from simple breaches of 
police regulations—an apparent inability to recognise or an un— 
willingness to acknowledge that penal laws, properly so-called, 
can be applied only within certain limits. An effective criminal 
code cannot aim at the complete suppression of even the grosser 
forms of immorality. It can embrace only such acts or omissions: 
as are susceptible of reasonably sufficient proof—it must, moreover,. 
be possible to subject every offence to clear and precise definition,. 
and so guard effectually against any misapplication of the law. 
Again, the chances of detection may be so slight as to make it 
undesirable to legislate, as, e.g., in the case of unchastity un- 
accompanied by any act of violence or degree of publicity. The: 
Legislature, of late, seems on more than one occasiom 
to have lost sight of the fact that a moral precept 
or nursery regulation, howsoever wholesome in _ itself, 
cannot necessarily be translated with advantage into an Act 
of Parliament—“ Za législation, en un mot, a bien le méme centre que 
la morale, mais elle n’a pas la méme circonference.” And, still 
greater disaster results when mere police regulations, the breach 
of which involves no suggestion of moral wrong-doing, are multi- 
plied indefinitely and placed in the same category as violent, 
indecent, or dishonest acts. No. doubt, in communities which 
grow apace, with congested populations in ever-extending areas, 
it becomes necessary to devise stringent methods for the repression 
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of public disorder, whatever form the nuisance or misconduct may 
assume. But should the legislative sanction lead to confinement 
in a common gaol, with its attendant associations and consequent 
degradation, it may well be that the evil so created is greater 
than the evil sought to be repressed. Long ago jurisprudents 
pointed out how, in “cases of a quasi-criminal nature ’—to borrow 
the phrase recently used by a learned judge—penalties might be 
exacted without recourse to the costly, ineffective, and ill-advised 
system of indiscriminate incarceration to which the Legislature 
clings with such singular pertinacity. Some of these methods 
have already been adopted in more than one State with a con- 
siderable measure of success. 

It is true that,.so far as children and young persons are 
concerned, there has arisen a number of industrial and reformatory 
institutions, the managers of which may receive a delinquent if 
they be minded so to do. The power of commitment to such 
institutions, valuable as they undoubtedly are, should manifestly 
be limited, with a jealous and scrupulous regard to the rights of 
all persons concerned. In point of fact, this drastic power is 
vested, without any direct check or right of appeal, in any two of 
the many thousands of magistrates in the commission. Not very 
long ago, to the dismay of his parents, most worthy and respect- 
able people, a child of thirteen was committed for five years for 
throwing over a bridge a small stone which nearly hit a passing 
train. The boy, who bore an excellent character, was released 
after a few weeks’ incarceration, but only through the strenuous 
exertions of a prominent statesman, who learned the facts from a 
casual conversation in a railway carriage. The utility of such 
institutions is, in truth, confined to the more serious cases ; and 
even here again the ultimate sanction too often proves to reside in 
imprisonment. The parents are called upon to pay contributions 
towards the maintenance of the child in the institution ; and, 
although, prior to 1902, such an obligation was treated as a 
“civil debt,” the parent is nowadays committed to gaol on non- 
payment without the necessity for any proof of means or ability to 
pay. A large number of such committals take place every year ; 
many destitute persons being imprisoned for non-payment of very 
trifling sums. 

It is not our purpose to deal with the anomalies that attend 
imprisonment following on the commission of those offences which 
are usually regarded as being criminal in their nature, though we 
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may, perhaps, note, in passing, that, while 491 persons were 
(during 1907) received into prison for “cruelty to animals,” no 
fewer than 537 (including two women) were imprisoned for 
trespassing in the day time in search of “game or conies.”’ There 
are, however, many cases where imprisonment follows the com- 
mission of an offence which, although not the breach of a police 
regulation, is a wrong involving no degree of moral guilt nor even 
any “guilty knowledge,” as the legal phrase goes. Take, e¢.g., 
offences connected with the Adulteration of Food. It is, of course, 
important, in the last degree, that adequate provision should be 
made to provide against adulteration :—it is of at least equal 
importance to secure effective administration of the measures when 
passed into law, though we may mention that, while there were 
5,875 summary prosecutions under the Game Acts during 1907, 
there were only 3,546 under the Acts relating to the Adulteration 
of Food, and of these nearly one-half were instituted in London. 
But the point is that, in many cases, there is not even a suggestion 
of guilty knowledge, or, indeed, of any negligence on the part of 
the defendant. The Courts have, e.g., held a vendor liable when 
the adulteration was caused by a stranger without the vendor’s 
consent or knowledge. Again, if the constituents of milk do not 
reach a certain standard of quality, it is presumed that the milk 
is not genuine until the contrary be proved ; and, as the retailer 
is generally quite unable to command the proof required, he may 
be, and often is, convicted, even’ although the milk be in fact 
genuine and unadulterated. While not denying that drastic legis- 
lation is desirable in the public interest, it seems obvious that 
breaches of such statutory regulations fall within another category, 
and should receive wholly different treatment, from offences which 
involve violence or a disregard of the principles of honour and 
decency. 

Between these two classes there lie a certain number of offences 
which would justify detention—even prolonged detention—in penal 
establishments, but certainly not under existing conditions. Take, 
for example, the offence of “sleeping out,” which is very differently 
regarded in different jurisdictions. In one large northern town 
the number of prosecutions for 1907 was no less than 897, while 
in three neighbouring towns of greater aggregate population the 
total number of persons proceeded against for “sleeping out ” was 
only 33. The number of persons actually imprisoned for this 
offence during the year in England and Wales was 5 720s" trees 
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5,257 men and 469 women ; and it may be noted that, although 
it is essential to conviction that the offender should be proved to 
be without any visible means of subsistence, no fewer than 434 
were imprisoned in default of payment of a fine!! Now, it has. 
long been manifest that, for such an offence, imprisonment is, in 
no sense, deterrent ; nor could it, in the nature of things, be 
expected to be so, seeing that the crime really amounts, in many 
cases, to the deliberate exercise of a preference for the prison cell 
over the casual ward. Surely, when deterrent methods have 
proved wholly ineffective, reformative influences should be brought 
to bear in some establishment where the detention is coupled with 
a condition that the comfort of the inmates should depend upon 
their work and general conduct. Most of the unfortunate creatures 
convicted of this type of vagrancy, feeble as they are in body, are 
still feebler in mind—wholly unfit, indeed, to compete in the market 
of labour. Solitary confinement, under the prevailing system, 
serves merely to aggravate the wretchedness of their condition. 
During the last two years one man has thrice been sentenced to 
the full term the law permits for the offence of “sleeping out ’— 
three months’ hard labour During the same period, this old man 
has been twice confined in an asylum as a certified lunatic. The 
only remedy suggested by the Legislature is that he should now 
be committed to the Quarter Sessions as an “incorrigible rogue,” 
-and there sentenced to be flogged and imprisoned for a twelve- 
month! Until the State sees fit to provide places of detention in 
many respects wholly different from the modern English prison, 
such cases will remain the despair of those who seek to administer 
the law, while the ranks of crime will continue to be filled with 
recruits in every way fitted, by birth and breeding, to swell the 


number of habitual criminals. 
C. M. ATKINSON 


MiiEesHISFORY sOr RELIGIONS? 


Many histories of religion have been written in recént years, but 
it has been the general practice of the authors to discuss the early 
history of religion and then to pass on to the non-Christian reli- 
gions ; carefully and cautiously leaving Christianity alone. M. 
Salomon Reinach, who is well known as a writer on classical and. 


“ Orpheus—Histoire Générale des Religions,” by Salomon Reinach. 
(Paris. Picard.) 
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artistic subjects, has now written a general history of religions, 
including the Jewish and Christian religions, and treating them all 
in a purely scientific spirit. 

At first sight it appears strange that the name Orpheus should 
have been chosen ; but this is done because, as is explained in the 
preface, for the ancients Orpheus was “the theologian’ : he was 
the man who had instituted the mysteries which had saved men, 
and he was the interpreter of the gods, sacer inter presque deorum. 
The author therefore thought that though men no longer believe 
Orpheus to have been the pupil of Moses, yet as traces of Orphism 
are found in all religions, he could not adopt a better patron saint 
than the son of Apollo and a muse, the poet, the musician, the 
theologian, and the unfolder of the wills of the gods. 

M. Reinach begins by defining the meaning of the word “reli- 
gion.” He discusses the different definitions given by Cicero, by 
Schleiermacher, by Feuerbach, by Max Miiller, by Tyler ; but, after 
rejecting them all, he prefers that given by Guyau, who said that 
religion was ‘the feeling which animated primitive man with 
reference to his relations to wills placed by him in the universe.” 
He does not seem to know the definition given by A. Comte, 
who represents it as having for its function to regulate each 
personal life and combine different individual lives, too much dis- 
posed to disunion and conflict. This definition has the advantage of 
being applicable to all religions, theological or human. The origin of 
religion is dealt with in an introductory chapter, and the two old 
theories of a primeval revelation and of the origin of religion, 
owing to the imposture of priests, are discussed, and shown to be 
erroneous. This last theory, which was very popular in the 
eighteenth century, is hardly held at all now, and has passed 
away like the first one. Yet, in the eighteenth century two men 
did very valuable work—De Brosses, who first introduced the word 
“fetishism,” and Fontenelle, who, in an essay on the origin of 
fables, showed how man at an early stage of his development was 
led to create gods having human passions, only on a more 
extensive scale. A chapter is devoted to the religions of Egypt, 
of Phoenicia, and of Syria ; but the author is very doubtful whether 
the sacrifices to Moloch really took place. He points out that 
nearly always the cruel rites of a people or a religious sect are 
only handed down to us by its enemies. It has been attempted 
to argue that children were sacrificed, because the practice of 
circumcision is intended to indicate that this sacrifice is averted 
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‘by the sacrifice of a part of the body ; but it is very likely that 
this complete sacrifice never took place. For baptism is a symbol 
‘of drowning, after which the catechumen is born again ; but was 
va candidate for baptism ever really drowned? The religions of 
India and of Persia are described in a succeeding chapter, and 
the latest theory of the origin of the Aryans is adopted. They 
now no longer come from Central Asia, but their original home is 
‘placed near the Baltic. These unfortunate Aryans! They are 
regular wandering Jews, and one Indian scholar has placed their 
original home near the North Pole. In such matters, as little 
evidence is available, it is dangerous to dogmatise, and the oppor- 
tunities for theories are very great. The account of Buddhism is 
very interesting. The deities of Greece and Rome are next dealt 
with. The author shows how the Roman religion, like the Roman 
Empire, was always ready to incorporate within it other religions. 
‘This greatly facilitated the spread of Christianity, both because 
‘the great number of the gods made men more ready to accept 
-another creed, and the old creed had no efficient priestly caste 
which would have been better able to resist the attacks of the 
new religion. The religious systems of the Celts, the Germans, 
‘and the Slavs are described, while Eastern, African, Oceanic, and 
American peoples are also dealt with ; but this chapter is one in 
which the space at his disposal does not allow the author to do 
justice to his subject : it is too condensed to be of any real value. 
Mahomet has one chapter, and the different sects of Islam are 
described, and the author is able to give a few words to the recent 
edevelopments in Turkey. 


The last 300 pages deal with the Jewish and Christian religious 
systems, and this part is the most interesting of the book. Natu- 
rally, in such a brief space, no details can be given, and only a 
summary of the results obtained by modern scholars can be indi- 
cated ; but the style is vigorous, and, though the facts are much 
condensed, yet the work is one that can be easily read. After 
analysing the works of the Old Testament, the same trenchant 
criticism is applied to the New Testament. It is shown that the 
avriters of the Gospels were not eye witnesses of the facts which 
they recorded. This difficulty was seen at an early period by the 
Church, for St. Augustine, in the fourth century, already said that 
“he would not believe the Gospel if he had not the authority of 
the Church.”’ The history of the Church is fully recorded, and 
weredit is given to her for the good work she did. The Middle 
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Ages are praised for helping in the cause of civilisation, and the- 
great service rendered by the Early Monastic Orders is fully 
recognised. Though in various parts of his work M. Reinach has 
to find fault with the criticisms of Voltaire on religion, yet he is- 
quite ready to admit the great good done by him, and he parti-- 
cularly praises his Essay on Manners. 

The recent developments of religion are mentioned, but the 
author only gives a few words to Comte. But these are quite 
sufficient to show that he can never have read a line of his works. 
Of course there is no obligation on anyone to read Comte ; but 
if he is to be criticised, then it is better to read him. If M. 
Salomon Reinach had only consulted his brother, M. Joseph 
Reinach, he would not have made such a foolish blunder, which 
I hope he will remedy in a subsequent edition. As it stands, it 
is a serious blot on an otherwise excellent work. 

To each chapter there is attached a bibliographical appendix,. 
giving the chief works on the subject. This is full, and includes: 
works in all the European languages ; but, by a strange oversight, 
none of the works of Mr. John M. Robertson are mentioned- 
There is also a good index. PauL DEscouRS 


POSETIVE @PHIEGSOPHY “IN #Grh MAN 


Ir is not surprising that in Germany, the traditional home of 
Metaphysics, the progress of the Positive Philosophy should have 
been slower than in France or in England. The direct influence 
of Comte on German philosophical thought has been probably 
small, if we may judge from the scanty references to his system 
in the academic teaching of philosophy and in the works of refer-- 
ence ; and yet a more distinctly Positivist attitude is to be traced in 
modern German or Austrian writings on physics, chemistry, or 
psychology than in similar writings in either England or 
France. That this should be so is a welcome confirmation of the 
essential truth of Comte’s estimate of the direction in which 
scientific thought is moving. The Positive Philosophy teaches 
that metaphysical enquiries must give place to a purely scientific 
(positive) study of phenomena, all search for ultimate realities,. 
and speculation about first and final causes being abandoned as 
fruitless and misleading. This is precisely the tendency obser-- 
vable in the writers referred to, and it is important to notice that. 
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they have not reached this position as a result of @ priori reasoning, 
but from the practical needs of their work in physical or mental 
science. 

Down to the time of Kant, science and philosophy were 
probably in closer touch in Germany than elsewhere. The meta- 
physical “ Nature-philosophy ” of the 18th century, crude though 
it was, served as a working creed for many able investigators. 
Kant himself was at his clearest when writing on the scope and 
methods of the sciences. But in the cloudy speculations of his 
successors, which we generally associate with German meta- 
physics, this close relation has been lost, and philosophy, as 
understood by them, has tended more and more to drift away 
from its moorings in experience. One result of this has been 
that men of science have been driven to construct a philosophy of 
their own, and a school has thus arisen, regarded by metaphysi- 

clans as mere amateurs, but already exercising an important 
influence on thought. The analytical tendency of German 
thinkers, which we need not call a racial characteristic, since it is 
fully explainable by tradition and education, leads them to enquire 
continually into the validity of the concepts and hypotheses which 
they employ daily in their investigations. This tendency is less 
marked in England and France, where men of science have 
troubled themselves little, as a rule, about philosophical problems. 
It is often said that English science has been inspired by the 
Baconian philosophy, but there is little truth in the statement. 
Bacon signally failed in applying his own method to physics, and 
the founders of the Royal Society, who set out to collect facts on 
Baconian principles, soon departed from the plan, and adopted 
the more natural and scientific method of alternate hypothesis and 
verification. The course of events in France has been only slightly 
different. Whilst in England the great investigators have com- 
monly adopted the most convenient hypothesis, modifying it 
whenever necessary, the traditional procedure in France has been 
the presentation of results as a logical series of deductions from 
certain premises. The difference in the two methods is well seen 
on comparing the theories of capillarity due respectively to Young 
and Laplace. The theory of Laplace is an imposing logical 
structure, but it stands or falls with the premises, which are 
necessarily hypothetical, whilst that of Young, although logically 
less perfect, has an elasticity which more than compensates for the 
gaps in the reasoning, and later progress in the subject has, in 
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fact, followed on its lines rather than on those of the mathe- 
matical theory. Many similar examples might be cited. 

In England and France, where Comte’s sociological and 
political ideas have received a consideration hitherto denied to 
them in Germany, there is, notwithstanding, little trace of the 
Positive Philosophy in current writings on physical science. There 
are, of course, isolated exceptions, notably Karl Pearson and 
Poincaré, of whom the former, and possibly also the latter, owes 
his inspiration to the school of Mach, which forms the subject of 
the present article. 

Ernst Mach, now professor of the history of inductive science 
in the University of Vienna,* is the most prominent of the group 
of thinkers who have sought to banish metaphysics from science 
by a critical examination of the nature of scientific knowledge. 
As a worker in the fields of physics and psychology, in both of 
which sciences he has achieved important results, he found himself 
compelled to make. such an examination by the prevalence of 
metaphysical ideas lurking, unseen and often unsuspected, in the 
reasoning of the current text-books. He disclaims the name of 
philosopher, and his writings are remarkably free from the 
forbidding terminology of the professed metaphysician. Scientific 
reasoning, as understood by Mach, is reasoning about phenomena, 
and not about things-in-themselves. Like Comte, he regards this 
as the only real science. Where he has gone beyond Comte is 
in his application of this principle to the ideas of geometry, of 
mechanics, of physics and chemistry, and ‘of psychology. He 
regards the universe as made up, for us, of ‘elements,’ using 
this term in the sense in which Comte uses “phenomena,” but 
avoiding the latter word because it has, in German at least, a 
metaphysical connotation. The ego and the non-ego are then 
abstract complexes which we ourselves construct from the same 
elements. If we consider the relation of these elements to our 
own body, we are dealing with subjective psychical facts ; if with 
their relations among themselves, with objective, physical facts. 
The old dispute between realists and idealists is thus brushed aside 
as irrelevant. As Ostwald, a follower of Mach, has expressed it, 
the question “is there an external world?” is meaningless ; what 
we have to decide is, what phenomena are we to group together 
as constituting the “external world.” Mach’s brilliant analysis of 


* For the purposes of philosophy and science, “Germany” must be taken 
to include German-speaking Austria, 
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scientific ideas from this standpoint seems to supply what is 
needed for a positive theory of knowledge. It would be impossible 
to give an idea of this analysis without copious quotations, but the 
lucid style of the author, and his happy use of concrete and 
experimental illustrations, render the study of his works an 
agreeable one to anyone having some training in mathematical and 
physical science.* : 

Mach is at one with the Positivist school in regarding philo- 
sophy as a summary of the most general and abstract truths 
derived from the special sciences, and not as a study distinct from 
science, having a separate subject-matter and a method differing 
from the scientific. The “First Philosophy,” of which Comte 
prepared a preliminary sketch, afterwards filled in by Laffitte, 
is an indication of the nature of the tasks before the new philo- 
sophy. That that sketch is not entirely adequate to the needs 
of modern science will be admitted by most, and in the opinion of 
the present writer the work of the German school goes far to 
supply the gaps left unfilled. How the new positive method 
exhibits itself in the treatment of the sciences may perhaps form 
the subject of a further article. Ceci. H. DEscu 


iE hAT URE OPE E wPOORM LAW | 


Tue Reports of this Commission are documents of the greatest 
value, which demand, and will certainly obtain, the attention of 
all social reformers. The Minority, consisting of the Rev. Russell 
Wakefield, Mr. Chandler, Mr. Lansbury, and Mrs. Sidney Webb, 
have published their Report in a convenient form. That of the 
Majority, signed by fourteen members, including Lord George 
Hamilton, the Chairman, the Bishop of Ross, Mr. C. S. Loch, Mrs. 
Bosanquet, and Miss Octavia Hill, can only be found in full in 
the unwieldy pages of an immense blue-book, bound up with that 


* Mach’s principal works, “The History of Mechanics,” “The Analysis 
of the Sensations,” “Popular Lectures,” and “Space and Geometry,” have 
been translated and published by the Open Court Co., of Chicago. 

t+ Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and the Relief 
of Distress [Cd. 4499]. 1909. 

The Break-up of the Poor Law: Being Part One of the Minority Report 
of the Poor Law Commission, Edited, with Introduction, by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb. (Longmans Green and Co. HO); iso (oral, sake) [abla 
second part, on the Public Organisation of the Labour Market, 5s. net, will 
be dealt with in a subsequent number of this Review. | 
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of the Dissentients ; but both are full of interesting matter, and 
will repay careful perusal. The Minority carefully separate their 
proposals for diminishing unemployment from those relating to 
the reform of the Poor-Law, and that division I propose in the 
main to follow, leaving to a subsequent paper the discussion of 
the causes of distress among the adult population. It may, how- 
ever, be well to say here that, in spite of some exaggeration of 
differences and the entire independence of the two reports, there 
are a very great number of opinions and recommendations on 
which there is substantial agreement. Thus, both reports agree 
in discrediting relief works, in proclaiming the dangers of the 
labour of boys in work which cannot afford them a livelihood as 
men, in condemning the common insufficiency of outdoor relief, 
and in recommending that young children should usually be’ en- 
trusted to their mothers, who should be enabled to devote their 
whole time to the children’s care. Both propose the establishment 
of Labour Exchanges. Both favour Labour and Detention Colo- 
nies for adult paupers. Both admit the failure of the Poor Law 
as now administered, and condemn with equal severity the General 
Mixed Workhouse. 

It is a common error, which the reports should certainly 
destroy, that the Commissioners whose recommendations were the 
foundation of the New Poor Law of 1834 were harsh to all classes 
of paupers alike, and specially favoured the large Union Work- 
houses, the “Bastilles’”’ of the days of Chartism. Neither of 
these views is correct. Confronted with the use of the rates as a 
subsidy to agricultural wages, and the enormous increase of rural 
pauperism, the Commissioners were chiefly concerned with adult 
paupers, for whom, no doubt, they favoured drastic measures ; 
but for other classes they proposed separate institutions, with 
different treatment, where, in their own words, “the old might 
enjoy their indulgences.” It was in subsequent years that the 
authorities, departing from their recommendations, set up the 
General Mixed Workhouse, for which the present Commissioners 
propose to substitute a series of special institutions—a policy 
already carried out in London for the sick, and in some places for 
the aged and the children. ‘The retention of children in the Work- 
houses is reprobated in scathing terms. “In the great palatial 
establishments of London and other large towns, we were shocked 


to discover that the infants in the nursery seldom or never got into 
the open air.” 
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Both reports propose not only to abolish the Union Workhouse, 
but to merge the Unions in the County or County Borough, and 
to destroy the Boards of Guardians now chosen ad hoc by popular 
election.* But when it comes to the constitution of a new autho- 
‘rity, the divergence begins. The Majority propose that a statutory 
committee of the County Council should take the place of the 
Boards of Guardians, and should be assisted by local sub-commit- 
tees, in which representatives of local authorities and charities 
should have a place, the charities of a district being organised 
into a Voluntary Aid Committee, under Government recognition 
and control. The Minority, on the other hand, propose to distri- 
bute the work among the existing Committees of the County 
Council, the children being looked after by the Education authori- 
ties, the sick by the Health authorities, the aged by the Local 
Pension Committee, while the able-bodied are taken out of the 
hands of the local authorities altogether and transferred to a 
National Organisation. To co-ordinate these activities and distri- 
bute the destitute to their proper spheres, an officer, the Registrar 
of Public Assistance, shall be appointed, the sole remains of the 
general Poor Law. The Minority claim that this organisation 
would put an end to the absurdity by which, to take only one 
instance, the Health authority provides a hospital for paupers and 
others who have certain diseases, while those afflicted with other 
diseases are dealt with under the Poor Law; they point to the 
special skill gained by Health and Education authorities confined 
to one subject, and they insist upon the character—helpful rather 
than deterrent—of the work thus done. The Majority boldly 
propose to face these difficulties by transferring some of the work 
of the Health authorities to the new Public Assistance Authority, 
declaring that the work done by the former is comparatively small 
and ineffective. As to the dispersion under various authorities, 
they fear that this would promote the dispersion of families. They 
insist also that in dealing with the destitute a special skill is 
required, which is even more important under the circumstances 
than the skill gained by specialisation in teaching or nursing. For 
the destitute, destitution is the ruling element in the situation. 

It has been said that the Minority report is more Socialistic 
than that of the Majority. It may be so in some secondary points. 
The Majority, for instance, make a great point of fostering provi- 


* With some reservations by two of the Majority, Dr. Downes and Miss 
Hill. 
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dent medical institutions. They wish to organise charity, while 
the Minority talk about enlisting voluntary service in the form of 
Health Visitors and others. But the Minority are even more 
drastic than the Majority in condemning relief works, their in- 
effectiveness in benefiting the unemployed, their extravagant Cost, 
their injury to other workers. In fact, the Majority admit the 
occasional advantage of such works. On the other hand, both 
reports are undemocratic. It is true that the Minority, in criti- 
cising the proposals of the other section, assert that “the uncon- 
cealed purpose of constructing this elaborate and mysterious 
framework . . . is to withdraw the whole relief of distress from 
popular control.” But in reality this is true of both schemes. 
Both destroy an authority directly elected, and substitute a com- 
mittee, or a series of committees, appointed by an authority elected 
for a great number of objects. These committees will rarely 
attract the attention of the public ; they will be assisted and, in 
the absence of public interest, controlled by skilled officials. And 
the only way in which the public is likely to affect their policy is 
by means of a party organisation. Now, no one will accuse me 
of being the slave of democratic superstitions. I have never 
believed that democracy is the last word in political wisdom, or 
the best method of obtaining efficient administration ; but it has 
arisen in the natural course of social evolution as a means of 
securing some harmony between the course of government and 
the public wishes in periods when great differences exist as to 
principles and aims. Efficiency only becomes the first considera- 
tion when there is agreement on these. A strong and united 
public opinion may dispense with the machinery of direct election. 
But to hand over the care of the destitute poor to bureaucrats 
feebly controlled by a body indirectly elected is a serious step, 
which should only be taken after full consideration. Meanwhile, 
does not the continually increasing power of the skilled official 
make all the talk about the triumph of democracy somewhat 
absurd ? 

And meanwhile all these changes of machinery do not affect the 
root difficulty, that of making the position of the destitute less 
eligible than that of the poorest labourers outside, and yet more 
eligible than that of prisoners in gaol. Both reports recognise this 


difficulty in words more than in practice. The Majority seem to 


run the risk of aggravating it ; for they propose that only those 
shall receive relief who are considered unsuitable for assistance 
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by the organised charity of the Voluntary Aid Committee. In the 
caustic words of the Minority Report: “To these irresponsible 
amateurs all applicants will apply in the first instance ; and in 
case of refusal of aid, the Public Assistance Committee is to be 
bound to assist the applicant, if at all, ‘in some way less agree- 
able’ than the Voluntary Aid Committee would have done”! If 
it is difficult to find room for one term between the poor labourer 
and the prisoner, how much more difficult will it be to find room 
for two, the worthy pauper assisted by organised charity and the 
unworthy left to public assistance. But both Majority and 
Minority meet the same difficulty when they come to deal with the 
question of adult pauperism, because both propose to insert in the 
same narrow space, the Labour Colony for the reform of the 
unemployed and the Detention Colony for those who cannot be 
reformed. The last is perhaps only nominally an intermediate 
term. It is really a prison—though Detention is euphemistically 
called by the Majority “continuous treatment.” But that only 
leads to a new difficulty. If the passively wicked, the idle—or 
eyen the ineffectual—are to be imprisoned or ‘continuously 
treated ” for terms ranging from six months to three years, will it 
not be an encouragement to them to become active criminals? 
The prospect might well be an effective ‘cure for laziness, but the 
resulting activity might be still more detrimental to the commu- 
nity. From whatever point of view we approach the question of 
the treatment of destitution, we are met by the poverty of the 
lowest grade of workers. The problem is one of labour and not 
of pauperism ; and the improvement of the position of the worker 
and the diminution of unemployment are. the keys of the situ- 
ation. I will consider the reports in relation to the cause and 
cure of unemployment in another issue of this Review, 
S. H. Swinny 


Pee ePOSERIVISMTOFPSIIR: H-Gj;WELES 


Any ancient Simeon amongst us, looking wistfully for a coming 
prophet before taking his departure to the World of Shades, 
tight possibly be advised to cast his eyes on Mr. H. G. Wells, 
now in the full tide of his productivity. During the last twelve 
months or so, he has given forth “ New Worlds for Old,” a book 
of social reconstruction ; “First and Last Things,” a confession of 
faith ; ‘War in the Air,” which the present writer skipped ; and 
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“Tono-Bungay,” a satire on modern Society. Taken altogether, 
these works are a remarkable harvest, during one year, from 
one man’s heart and brain. They display several high qualities ; 
the observation is wide and keen, the insight penetrating, the 
thought deep, the style trenchant ; but, above all, there is the rare 
and priceless quality of a bounteous love for his species. Mr. 
Wells is a true and faithful son and servant of Humanity. 

If one might, without cavilling, criticise such gifts, it might be 
suggested that the works betray signs of haste. One does not 
think of Mr. Wells as meditating in the calm of his seaside home 
so much as throwing off his pages in a London office, with the 
printer’s boy in close attendance. But Mr. Wells is in the early 
forties, and we may expect from him far greater and yet more 
permanent work in the future. For us of this Review the 
interest in Mr. Wells is enhanced by the fact that he is a Positivist 
without seeming to know it. One is aware of the objection to 
claiming good things on the same ground as the Scotchman 
claimed Shakespeare—‘“frae his merit ”’ ; yet it is difficult to avoid 
making this claim for Positivism, as it stands pre-eminently for 
those humanistic tendencies which are the marked feature of the 
present age. Mr. Wells is clearly one of those “instinctive 
Positivists ’? mentioned by Auguste Comte in his “ Polity.” 

His “First and Last Things” is, above all, a work of perfect 
candour, and this is always a conspicuous merit in Mr. Wells. 
He does not tone down his thought into feebleness and ineffective- 
ness from a fear that plain words might offend. He tells the truth 
right out concerning himself, as few men can do, and we like him 
for it. He classifies himself as a bad man rather than a good 

. a person frequently irritable, ungenerous, and forgetful, 
and intermittently and in small but definite ways bad. There is 
nothing Pecksnifiian about this, nor does it resemble the “ Mise- 
rable Sinners” of the general Confession. Mr. Wells evidently 
means what he says, and his sincerity captivates us. Sincerity 
1s the first literary virtue, and the much-discussed difference 
between literature and journalism probably lies there. The 
journalist too often writes to please a master ; or, indeed, at the 
orders of a master—the master of the “gramaphone ”—and sin- 
cerity is a virtue he must needs neglect. In literature we have a 
right to expect sincerity, though we do not always get it, and 
the “straightness ” of Mr. Wells is particularly refreshing. 

In this book Mr. Wells mentions Comte’s name two or three 
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times, but nothing in these references shows that he has made a 
close study of his writings, or has an effective knowledge of his 
teaching. On the contrary, while reproducing in great abundance: 
Comte’s ideas and repeating his most characteristic terms, he 
seems oblivious of the fact. It would be interesting to know 
whether Mr. Wells is really familiar with Comte’s writings, or 
whether his indisputable Positivism is purely spontaneous. I make: 
not the faintest suggestion of unacknowledged borrowing from 
Comte on the part of Mr. Wells, as I know from my own personal 
experience how far a man may travel in unconscious Positivism. 
The world in general has largely borrowed from Comte without 
acknowledgment, for he has considerably impregnated current 
thought with his teaching, while remaining unknown to most as: 
the true source of the ideas. 

Mr. Wells begins by expressing what would appear at first 
sight to be a decidedly anti-Positivist view ; namely, that meta-. 
physical discussion must be taken up again. This is a view most 
repugnant to the mind of Comte; but only a few pages further 
Mr. Wells is obliged to protest that if you push a philosophical or 
metaphysical inquiry through a series of valid syllogisms—never 
committing any generally recognised fallacy—you leave behind you 
at each step a certain rubbing and marginal loss of objective 
truth, and get deflections that are difficult to trace at each phase: 
in the process. He concludes the chapter in a manner that would! 
have delighted Comte, by endorsing the Positive method altogether 
—So long as you are reasoning for practical purposes about 
finite things of experience, you can every now and then check your 
process and correct your adjustments, but not when you make what 
are called philosophical and theological inquiries, when you turm 
your implement to the final absolute truth of things.” 


But the Positivism in Mr. Wells deepens as he proceeds. He 
announces the abandonment of infinite assumptions, and the exten- 
sion of the experimental spirit to all human interests. He tells us 
that some synthetic idea and belief is needed to harmonise one’s 
life, to give a law by which motive may be tried against motive, 
and an effectual peace of mind achieved. Pursuing this idea, he 
finds the essential fact in man’s history to be the slow unfolding 
of a sense of community with his kind, a synthesis of the species, 
the development of a common general idea, a common general 
purpose out of a present confusion. Before long he reaches the 
plenitude of Comte’s doctrine of Humanity. He sees himself as 
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part of a great physical being that grows towards beauty, of 2 
great mental being that grows towards knowledge and power ; 
the race flows through us, the race is the drama and we are the 
incidents ; we signify as parts of a universal and immortal develop- 
‘ment. Culminating, he declares in the very language of Comte: 
“T am a member in that great being.” 

On the cardinal question of Immortality, the views of Mr. 
“Wells are in perfect harmony with Positivism. He does not believe 
he has any personal immortality ; part of an immortality he may 
be, but that, he remarks, is a different matter. This does not 
distress him; on the contrary, it is a belief in immortality that 
would distress and perplex him. He goes on to present the idea 
.of subjective immortality with a vividness that Comte himself has 
-not excelled. This passage I take leave to quote: 

But the dead stay where we leave them. I suppose that is the real 
-good in death, that they do stay; that it makes them immortal for us. 
Living, they were mortal. But now they can never spoil themselves or 
be spoilt by change again. They have finished—for us, indeed, just 
-as much as themselves. There they sit for ever, rounded off and 
bright and done. Beside these clear and certain memories | have of 
‘my dead, my impressions of the living are vague, provisional things. 
He proceeds, in a remarkable manner, to recall “images,” in the 
‘very way that Comte has suggested, of his departed friends, 
Henley, York Powell, and Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Mr. Wells prefers to believe in the great and growing Being 
‘of the Species—(Mr. Wells himself here uses capitals)—from 
which he rises, to which he returns, and which may ultimately 
grow into the eternally conscious Being of all things. So also is 
he sound on the doctrine of Continuity, and protests that to 
-assume, as he says the atheist and deist seem to do, that Christi- 
anity is a sort of disease that came upon civilisation is to deny 
that conception of a progressive scheme and rightness which he 
takes as the basis of his view, and which is essentially the Posi- 
tivist standpoint. All religions are for him as true as that 
‘Canterbury Cathedral or a Swiss chalet is a true thing ; and refer- 
ring to the idea of the Catholic Church he says it is charged 
with synthetic suggestion, and is in many ways broader and finer 
than the constructive idea of any existing State. This everyone 
will recognise as a favourite prepossession of Comte’s. ; 

When Mr. Wells comes to deal with Morality, he is again 
faithful to Positivism. His marginal note is ‘Conduct follows 
- Belief,” a doctrine which Comte was at considerable pains to 
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expound. In passing, it might be remarked that this is a point 
on which the founders of the Ethical Movement, though not, I 
venture to think, a large proportion of its present adherents, are 
at variance with Positivism. Those founders seemed to think 
that morals and conduct are independent of belief ; and that people 
of all sorts of beliefs may unite on a moral basis. That theory is, 
however, fallacious ; for Comte shows there can be no real and 
enduring moral unity unless founded on a common faith or belief. 
‘The Romanist, the Rationalist, and the Mormon can never join 
together on an ethical basis ; it is a vain and delusive hope ; their 
‘differences must continue until unity of belief has been attained. 
Moreover, the best means of promoting such unity is to be candid 
in the declaration of our full beliefs. 


Our author is clear in this matter. To him pure Good and 
pure Beauty are empty terms ; they are in their nature synthetic 
things, arising out of the coming together of contributory things 
and conditions, and vanish at their dispersal. What is right in 
‘action, he says, must be determined by the nature of one’s beliefs 
about the purpose in things. For him that purpose is the awaken- 
ing and development of the consciousness and will of our species ; 
and the good life is the life that prepares experience and renders it 
available for the race, that contributes most effectively to the col- 
lective growth. These are, of course, the fundamental principles 
on which Comte has founded the Religion of Humanity. 


It is also pleasant to hear Mr. Wells preaching so effectively 
‘Comte’s cherished doctrine of Altruism. In his “‘New Worlds for 
Old” he calls it the spirit of Goodwill in the heart of man to 
which he looks for the regeneration of Society ; and in the work 
now under consideration he declares that the oneness of the species 
is a greater fact than individuality ; that we individuals are tem- 
‘porary separations from a collective purpose, and since hate elimi- 
nates itself by eliminating its objects, whilst love multiplies itself 
by multiplying its objects, so love must be a thing more compre- 
hensive and enduring than hate. 

On questions of the Family, again, the views of Mr. Wells are 
in harmony to a large degree with those of Positivism. He holds 
that the woman is to be a citizen side by side with her husband ; 
‘but this does not necessarily mean that she is to be a militant 
politician ; and on the main principle of Woman’s position he 
‘declares that modern ideas trend more and more to regard her 
primary duty to be towards the children and the world to which 
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she gives them. He is entirely at one with Comte’s doctrine that 
man should support woman. He believes in the social desirability 
of the family group of father, mother, and children, and in the 
extreme efficacy in the normal human being of the blood link and 
pride link between parent and child in securing loving care and 
upbringing for the child. But Mr. Wells, entering on more deli- 
cate ground, would not close the door to a large series of excep-- 
tional cases which our existing institutions ignore or crush. 

In the course of this book, Mr. Wells quotes long passages from 


a former work, in which he suggested an “Order of Samurai,” 
bearing a striking resemblance in some respects to Comte’s 
Priesthood. It was to be an organised brotherhood to co-ordinate 
and guide the loose chaotic efforts of men to get a proper hold 
on life. However, Mr. Wells rather abandons his Samurai ; he 
considers that the idea of a great progressive force controlling a 
multitude of lives right down to their intimate details and through 
all the phases of personal development is a thing unrealisable. 
But what seems to have broken down the scheme of Mr. Wells is. 
that he did not observe Comte’s principle of the division of powers, 
and crowded on to his Samurai both spiritual and temporal respon- 
sibilities. This Comte saw would be “unrealisable,” and restricted 
his “Samurai” to the. duties of instruction and counsel. Mr. 
Wells deals with yet another characteristic doctrine of Positivism,,. 
and expresses himself in terms of complete agreement with Comte. 
Nowhere in his system of thought, he remarks, is there room for 
the idea of “rights” ; his idea is collective development, and not 
the right of a man to his own labour, or to work, or even to 
subsistence. Modesty and self-submission, love and service are 
for him far more fundamental rightnesses and duties ; we are parts. 
of one body, each unique, yet sharing a common nature for a 
common end. 

It is remarkable to find the newest and most vigorous contri-- 
butor to the thought of the time teeming with the ideas of Auguste 
Comte. If it be entirely unconscious, it is all the more significant, 
as showing the extent to which Positivism is imbuing the more: 
advanced minds of the age. This article has treated Mr. Wells’s 
book from a certain standpoint ; and it does not profess to be a 
full presentation of his thought on the vital questions treated. 
There is much that has been left unnoticed, but this I make bold’ 
to say, that none of it is inconsistent with the Positivism which 
has here been signalised, otherwise Mr. Wells would be inconsistent 
with himself. I have no hesitation in stating that the Positivist 
ideas which have been taken from the book into this article are the: 
ruling ideas ; and it will be clear to every mind that they are 
necessarily capital and not secondary in regard to the great 
questions of man’s life and destiny. Moreover, in summarising 
those ideas, the very language of Mr. Wells has been largely 
used ; therefore it may be relied upon as a faithful presentation.. 
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At the same time, the author has an original and powerful 
individuality, which the book reveals in every page, and in several 
minor points some of us would differ from him. But we claim, 
and insist, that Positivism is wide enough to afford scope for a 
vast variety of minds, each manifesting its own idiosyncrasy. For 
us Comte and Positivism are a kindling of the heart and an expan- 
sion of the mind, and not a chilling and cramping tyranny, as some 
have been led to suppose. But seeing the length to which Mr. 
Wells is possessed of the principles of Positivism, one cannot 
help regretting that men of light and leading who hold such ideas 
are not more ready to proclaim their adhesion to Positivism, and 
‘thus aid in their propagation. One would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of respectfully calling upon such men, especially of the 
younger generation, to come in and strengthen our Positivist 
‘Society through the channels indicated in this Review; and thus 
give additional weight and power to a Cause competent to do so 
“much for human advancement. Yet nothing should diminish our 
gratitude to Mr. Wells for this fine book. It is worthy of being 
tread and appreciated in its entirety by all Positivists ; it will 
“strengthen our faith, enrich our hope, and extend our charity. 
It is a tribute to the memory of Auguste Comte and to the 
superiority of his intellectual and moral powers ; it is a source of 
‘legitimate satisfaction to his avowed followers, and a solid ground 
of encouragement to those of them who have laboured and are 
still labouring, by organised effort, to propagate the doctrines of 
‘Comte, and to bring about a regeneration of Western institutions 
on the principles indicated by him ; that a thinker and reformer, 
‘so fresh, and fearless, and earnest as Mr. Wells, should put 
forward, as answering to the thought and spirit of the present 
-age, new developments and applications of the ideas of Comte 
and the principles of Positivism. Puitip THOMAS 


ACK A, Giese ES 


In the course of the month of June, the seat of the Positivist 
‘Society will be transferred to 11, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, where 
the Society will meet in July. There will be no meeting on the 
‘last Friday in June. Particulars of the visits to the Picture 
Gallery at ‘Dulwich, S.E., on June 12, and to the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington (Lamarck and Darwin) on June 27, will 
“be found among the NOTICES. 

* * * 


The sentence of four years’ imprisonment and a fine of #100 
passed on Dinizulu appears less justifiable the more the charges 
“brought against him are considered. He was accused of many 
crimes—in the first place, of murder and inciting to murder. This 
-was dropped by the prosecution. Secondly, of high treason. On 
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this charge he was acquitted. Thirdly, of harbouring Bambaata 
and a few of his followers when they were fugitives after their 
rebellion. He was found guilty, though it was admitted the case 
was doubtful. And fourthly, of giving food and shelter to the wife 
and children of Bambaata. He certainly did so, but the Judge: 
had some doubt whether this constituted a criminal offence. For 
sheltering Bambaata’s wife and children when they were homeless: 
and starving, Dinizulu was fined £100. For harbouring Bam- 
baata the penalty was four years’ imprisonment, involving the loss. 
of his chieftainship. Considering the steadfast loyalty of Dinizulu 
during the ten years succeeding his restoration—including the 
period of the Boer War—and the difficulty of his position as the 
son of Cetewayo, once the Lord and Protector of all the Zulus, 
not to speak of the doubts in the case, of the great expenses of his. 
defence, his long imprisonment while awaiting trial, and the much 
more serious charges brought against him, but not substantiated,, 
is there not a strong case for the exercise of the clemency of 


the Crown? 
* * * 


From the point of view of the coloured population, roughly 
six-sevenths of the whole, the new Constitution of United South 
Africa is open to grave objection. Coloured persons are to be 
excluded from membership of either House of the Legislature, 
while though the franchise now possessed by some coloured 
persons in the Cape Colony is to remain, it may be abrogated by 
a two-thirds majority in both Houses, while in the other consti-- 
tuents of the Union, the Transvaal, the Orange Colony, and Natal,. 
the Natives will not under any circumstances be voters. There: 
remains the question of the three native protectorates of Basuto- 
land, Bechuana-land, and Swazi-land, over which the Home: 
Government has not yet surrendered its authority. At the recent 
Annual Meeting of the Aborigines Protection Society, Mr. G. P. 
Gooch, M.P., suggested that the Home Government might find 
in their relation to the Protectorates an opportunity of negotiating 
to obtain more favourable conditions for the coloured population 
throughout South Africa. This meeting was the last Annual 
Meeting of the Aborigines Protection Society as a separate body. 
Henceforth it will be united with the Anti-Slavery Society. The: 
loss of Mr. Fox Bourne, for twenty years the able and devoted’ 
Secretary of the Society, will long be deplored by men of many 
creeds and many races, united by hatred of oppression. The grati-- 
tude of the oppressed will not fail to keep his memory alive. 

* * * 


It is, perhaps, a compliment to the activity of the Positivist 
Society—I hope it is deserved—that we have recently been sub- 
jected to an unusual amount of criticism. With the friendly 
remarks of Mr. James Oliphant in the Sociological Review I do 
not deal here. I had not the good fortune to hear my friend Mr. 
Robertson’s two addresses at South Place Chapel, and as nothing 
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more than a summary has appeared in the South Place Magazine,. 
I only propose to refer to one point—his criticism of the article 
by Mr. Philip Thomas which appeared in the Positivist Review 
for February. Mr. Thomas claimed that the Positivist synthesis. 
had been undergoing a continuous process of adaptation to new 
knowledge, as instanced by its acceptance of the work of Darwin: 
and Leplay, and he thought this gradual and continuous adapta-- 
tion rendered its revision as a@ whole at present unnecessary, a 
revision which would surely require a mind of the first quality. 
Whether Mr. Thomas was right or wrong in this opinion, it is. 
hardly a sufficient justification for Mr. Robertson—leaving out all 
reference to Darwin, Leplay, and the process of continuous adapta- 
tion—to accuse him of Comtism. It would be a more reasonable 
ground of complaint against Mr. Thomas that he made the lecturer 
appear more antagonistic to Comte than he was by omitting his 
‘appreciation of the Law of the Three Stages of intellectual evolu- 
tion. Another critic of Positivism—this time in the Ethical World 
—takes the easy method of accusing Positivists of insincerity in 
their repudiation of Comtism. I will not stop to ask whether this. 
is a style of controversy suited to the organ of the Ethical Move- 
ment, but I do not think that those who are acquainted with the 
action of Positivists will be likely to attribute the concealment of 
their real opinions to those who have so often advocated unpopular 
‘causes. It is curious, too, that none of those who wish to prove 
us “‘Comtists’’ quote anything from the official heads of our 
Society at the present time; yet, as showing the incapacity of 
Positivism for the assimilation of new truth, or its blind acceptance 
of Comte’s teaching, that would be of more value than the 
opinions of even the greatest among our predecessors. 
* * * 


Mr. C. M. Atkinson, Stipendiary Magistrate at Leeds, and 
author of a valuable work on Jeremy Bentham, of which a notice 
appeared in this Review at the time of its publication, is an un- 
rivalled authority on the theory and practice of criminal law. His 
‘paper on “The Manufacture of Crime” in this issue, especially 
in its relation to the continual creation of new offences, deserves: 
the attention of all those social reformers who are trying to reform 
the world by adding to the number of crimes—a method which 


seems quick and easy, and is really cruel and ineffective. 
S. H. Swinny 


The “International Experiment ” described in No. 59 of this: 
Review has gone further and further ever since. There are now a 
large number of Holiday Centres for English people on the Con- 
tinent, especially in France, and this year the pioneer Committee 
of the Teachers’ Guild are attempting to extend our friendly 
relations with Germany by founding a new centre at Liibeck, one 
of the most ancient and interesting cities of the Hanseatic League. 
It is a delightful town, and promises a hearty welcome to the 
English students. The alacrity with which citizens and ‘“Sena- 
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.tors’”’? have formed a committee to offer hospitality, as well as 
instruction, to their English visitors bespeaks a friendlier spirit 
than we sometimes attribute to our German kinsmen. Should we 
be prepared to reciprocate in quite as hearty a spirit on a similar 
occasion? Anyone interested in the proposéd visit should com- 
municate with the Teachers’ Guild, 74, Gower Street, W.C. 

F. S. Marvin 


IN) aL Ge Bags; 


DeatH.—On May 2, at 126, Rue de Rennes, Paris, aged 88 ycars, Madame 
Hillemand, mother of Dr. Constant Hillemand, Editor of the Revue Internationale 
Positiviste. 


The ‘‘ Positivist Review’’ is published by Messrs. Watts and Co., 
17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all subscriptions 
‘should be sent. Single copies can be obtained from Messrs. Watts 
and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., or from Mr. W. 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; but subscriptions will be 
received by Messrs. Watts and Co. only, who will also supply 
the Trade. 

The Annual Subscription is 3s. 6d. post free. 


Communications relating to the Positivist REviEw should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, tor, Lambeth Road, S.E. 

Lonpon PosirTivist Socrtety.—All those who wish to see life inspired by a. 
human religion, guided by a philosophy founded on science, and directed to the 
service of Man, are cordially invited to enrol themselves as Associates of the 
Society. Communications relating to the Positivist Society should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Mr. Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham 
Park, S.W. Mr. Descours will forward the Annual Report for 1908 and the 
Programme of Summer Meetings on application by post. 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 
46, Addison Road, Kensington, W., to whom all subscriptions should be 
sent. Cheques, etc., should be crossed ‘‘The London and County Bank, 
Limited.”’ 

The Sunday Evening Meetings will be resumed in October. 

On Saturday, June 12, a visit will be paid to the Dulwich Gallery (Pictures 
by Murillo and others), under the direction of Mr. Howard Fletcher. Meet at 
the Gallery at 3.30 p.m. 

On Sunday, June 27, a visit in commemoration of Lamarck and Darwin will 
be paid to the Natural History Museum, South Kensington, under the direction 
of Mr. S. H. Swinny. Meet in the Entrance Hall-at 3.30 p.m. 

All are welcome to join in these visits. 

The Positivist SocteTy meets on the last Friday in each month, at 8 p.m. 
‘The meeting on May 28 will be held at 10, Clifford's Inn, Fleet Street, E.C. 
‘Subject : ‘‘ The Budget,’’ opened by Mr. Descours. There will be no meeting 
‘in June. Subsequent meetings will be held at 11, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
~which will be the address of the Society from June 24 onwards. 

The Positivist Review can be obtained from Watts & Co., 17, Johnson’s 
‘Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; William Reeves, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C.: 
Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street, Liverpool; H.V. Storey, Shelley 
Bookshop, Gloucester St., Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch 
Hill, N.; John Seager and Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; H. Hancock, 
596, Mile End Road. E.; and H. Bertioli, 143 Clarence Road, Clapton, N.E. 


London: A Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2 Took's Court, E.C. (off Chancery Lane). 
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AhtES BUDGET: 


THE Budget of 1909 is often said to be the most important since 
those of Sir Robert Peel which re-introduced the Income Tax in 
1842, and Free Trade in 1846, or those of Mr. Gladstone of 1860 
and 1866. In one sense, it is more radical than any Budget of 
the nineteenth century. That is because it marks a real social and 
economic revolution, If the Bill passes as it now stands, it will 
stamp a new character on English society, and will save us from 
the conspiracy called Tariff Reform. 

It is obviously impossible in two or three pages here to discuss 
so vast and complex a scheme in its details, especially as it is about 
to meet a volume of attack such as no Budget in our memory 
ever received. [only offer a few thoughts upon its social bearing 
upon capital and industry. I admit that some of the very trenchant 
and undefined provisions for assessing value of land and sites 
may be (as they stand in the printed Bill) unworkable and unfair 
in special cases. (I daresay that the liquor taxation is not as 
scientific as it might be. I believe the ultimate yield will be far 
in excess of the Budget estimate. I have often argued that the 
““unearned increment” applies to many things as well as land. 
And yet, in common with Lord Welby, Sir Francis Mowatt, and 
«ther leading experts in finance, who see all these difficulties, I 
‘support the Budget as a whole. 

For the first time in modern finance the Bill takes a very 
‘strong step towards throwing upon wealth the principal burden 
of taxation. It opens an almost unlimited prospect for ultimately 
raising a large part of the revenue out of measurable slices of 
that realised capital which is ever increasing by leaps and bounds, 
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mainly by the automatic action of the community itself. This, no 
doubt, causes the thrill of indignation we see in the rich, and the 
temporary shock that has been given to sales and, other business. 
transactions. Even now, it is not really drastic enough to alarm 
capital and check accumulation. But, if the Government and the 
Liberal Party could have counted on some years more of power, 
it would have been wiser to go more gradually, and to reserve 
some of these taxes for future Budgets. The possession of an 
enormous majority, which is not likely to be repeated, is no doubt 
a temptation, it may be a necessity, to show the strength of the 
new finance at once. 

The principle of graduation with a high income tax, so 
perversely resisted by Mr. Gladstone, has received a striking 
acceptance. And the same must be said of the distinction of 
earned from unearned incomes. It is impossible to over-rate the 
vast financial and social bearing of these two methods. If carried 
out to their full power, they would revolutionise not only our 
finance, but our social institutions. 

Why do not our politicians turn to ‘Andrew Carnegie’s. 
Gospel ’”’—the book which I reviewed in No. 193, the January 
number of this Review? They will find that the richest man in: 
these islands advocates graduated death-duties going up to one: 
entire half of a millionaire estate. He says “the community 
created the millionaire’s wealth’’; and he heartily supports the 
drastic taxation of this “unearned increment.” He insists that 
the necessaries of life should be free of all taxation, and he 
expressly adopts large parts of Mr. Snowden’s “ Socialists’ 
Budget.” If Mr. Lloyd George would turn to the book of the 
“Socialist” Andrew Carnegie, he might well cry out in the 
historic words of Lord Clive: “By Heaven, Mr. Speaker, I 
wonder at my own moderation ! ” 

As to the land valuation, I have admitted that some of the 
provisions may be found unworkable, and in individual cases even: 
cruel and unjust. But I will make a far wider admission. I 
believe that the schemes of the Bill, if pressed to their ultimate 
possibilities, would shake to their foundations, our existing system 
of land tenure. I have often argued that this system is a social’ 
and economic anomaly in the face of modern industry, and is: 
destined to disappear. Our way of distributing agriculture 
between three classes—the landowner, the farmer, and the 
labourer, is no longer possible in this country, for reasons both 
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economic and social. Our land, which now can grow few crops 
except at a minimum profit, cannot support in luxury, ease, or 
even health, three sets of competing interests. It can only support 
one class of cultivators, or at most two—managers and workmen. 
Whether the landowners are to become real farm managers, or 
whether farmers and labourers are to own the soil, is an issue to 
be worked out in practice. But in the end, the order of “ gentle- 
men’’ who receive rent but do not, or cannot, or will not, farm, 
their land, must be fused into an order of cultivators who plough 
and reap, or who scientifically direct the ploughing and reaping. 
The landowner who cannot farm is a monstrosity unknown in 
other countries, and now is obsolete in such a society as ours. 
He has been preserved as a social fossil or survival, largely by 
our own even more abnormal and impossible institutions—the 
House of Lords and the Established Church. All three are 
outrageous anachronisms. I am quite aware of all the esthetic, 
moral, and social charm—all the rural amenities and traditions 
the squire will carry away with him. Like the stag, the fox, and 
the pheasant, he has had his day—but “his time has come.” And 
I hail this Budget because it portends this great social and 
cconomic reformation. 

There was one feature in the debates, or rather in the division, 
which was truly sinister. This Budget is a critical duel between 
the future of social taxation and Protection. It is the most typical 
effort of Labour legislation in our memory. .As such it was natur- 
ally opposed by aristocrats and plutocrats. Till now, the Irish 
Nationalists have supported Labour interests, from whose help 
alone can they ever hope to get their ends. To-day they support 
these Labour interests in words, but by votes they seek to defeat 
them, and to hand over the working men of England and Scotland 
to dear food and Tariff intrigue. I have been a Home Ruler for 
twenty-five years and a Nationalist for forty years. But I see 
with sorrow the representatives of Ireland joining a retrograde 
conspiracy against English and Scottish democracy. 

It is the first time that the cause of Ireland has been made hv 
her own sons ridiculous. They proclaim their hearty concurrence 
with all the essential aims of the Budget ; they applaud its provi- 
sions as to. taxing land, the unearned increment, and the graduated 
death-duties. But on a division, to a man, they seek to defeat the 
Budget as a whole, because it puts some small increases on what 
they are not ashamed to call the “national beverage.” This 
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absurd plea is a palpable joke, because Scotland makes and 
consumes not only as much whisky as Ae but even makes 
more, and better. 
The Budget does not affect whisky specially, but Jikes as a 
whole, and as much spirits are consumed per head in Great Britain 
as in Ireland. Beer is not the “‘national beverage ’’of Scotchmen, 
even if it be of England. To talk about the relative proportion 
of Irish and British finance is a mere flummery, because the Budget 
does not make a single adverse discrimination between Irish and 
British taxation; and it is impossible in this. overburdened Bill 
to enter on the disputed and intricate question’ of international 
taxation. Be that a good cause or not, this is not the time to 
re-open it. All that was urged in debate about the over-taxation 
of Ireland applies to any possible Budget, and has no meaning in 
this Bill. FREDERIC HARRISON 


ETE CENTENARY OF THOMAS PAINE 


I.—His LirE anp Work. 
Tuomas Paine was born at Thetford, in the County of Norfolk, in 
the year 1737, the son of a small farmer and staymaker, who, 
though possibly “disowned” for marrying according to the rites 
of the Church of England, continued to frequent the Quaker Meet- 
ing-house. Thomas attended the Grammar School at Thetford, 
learning no Latin, but showing some proficiency in mathematics, 
till at thirteen he was taken away that he might learn staymaking. 
When nineteen he left his father’s house to serve on a privateer, 
but soon tired of it, and worked in turn as a staymaker, an excise- 
man and a schoolmaster. From the excise he was twice dismissed, 
the second time in consequence of the failure of a small business in 
which he had also engaged ; and thus he found himself penniless 
at the age of thirty-seven, and decided to try his fortune in 
America. He carried with him a letter of introduction from 
Benjamin Franklin, in which Franklin asks his son-in-law to put 
the bearer “in a way of obtaining employment as a clerk or assist- 
ant tutor in a school, or assistant surveyor, of all of which I think 
him very capable.” Paine obtained employment—as one of the 
chief instruments in the separation of the colonies from the 
mother-country and in the foundation of the United States of 
America. \ He arrived there on November 30, 1774, just when the 
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storm was on the point of bursting. In January, 1775, he begam 
writing for a magazine lately started in Philadelphia, and was soon 
afterwards engaged as editor at a salary of fifty pounds a year. 
In April came the first bloodshed at Lexington, and on January 10, 
1776, was published, under the title of ‘Common Sense,” the most 
effective: pamphlet that ever was written. The Colonists were 
enraged at the course taken by the Home Government ; their love 
was already turning to hate; but they were held down and en- 
tangled by old pledges and professions, by the hopes of concilia- 
tion, so long cherished, by hesitation in adventuring on a pathless 
sea. They still thought in terms of the old Constitution ; they 
were still colonists, though rebellious ones, still subjects of a King, 
however despitefully he may have used them.. It was Paine who 
saw that so long as they were hampered by these bonds of political 
superstition they would fight to no purpose. It was he who 
showed the irrelevance of all such considerations by an appeal to 
the first principles of government. It was he who said clearly and 
openly, in a style so forcible and direct that none could refuse to 
listen or fail to understand, what others scarcely ventured to think. 
It. was he who pronounced the fatal words, “The free and inde- 
pendent States of America.” 


Thus launched on the current of Revolution after long years of 
obscurity, Paine continued for the rest of his life, in prosperity and 
adversity, in good and bad report, to attract a large share of the 
‘attention of the public. How he took arms to defend the new 
‘Republic, and wrote by camp-fires and amid the tumult of war the 
first number of his Crisis, beginning, “‘These are the times that 
try men’s souls,’”” which so powerfully rallied the courage of the 
‘Americans in the darkest hour of the conflict ; how he, when peace 
came, turned his mind to mechanics and invented a new bridge, 
‘afterwards erected at Sunderland on the Wear ; how he returned: 
‘to Europe in 1787, partly in the hope of seeing his old parents, 
‘partly on the business of his bridge, and intending to stay for a 
itwelvemonth, got caught in the rising tide of Revolution, and. 
only returned to America after fifteen years; how he wrote the 
“Rights of Man,” and was in consequence outlawed in England: 
-and elected to the Convention in France ; how he was imprisoned. 
under Robespierre, and escaped death by what in other ages would. 
-have been accounted a miracle; how he wrote the “Age. of 
‘Reason’ with the shadow of death hanging over him ; and how,, 
returning at length to the country he had helped to free, he found. 
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that his religious heresies had almost blotted out the memory of his 
political services, so that for the remainder of his life he became 
the typical freethinker, the especial mark for abuse and calumny— 
all this need not detain us-here, for it is set forth in the biography’ 
written by Moncure Daniel Conway,* a book of extraordinary 
interest, which has been republished in a cheap edition by the 
Rationalist Press Association as a memorial of the centenary of its 
‘subject. If few men have been so persistently calumniated as he 
was, few biographies have contained so triumphant a vindication 
as Dr. Conway’s. The one fault for which there is the slightest 
foundation—if drunkenness in the eighteenth century be considered 
a fault—is scarcely proved even for a few months during the Reign 
of Terror, and is triumphantly disproved for almost all the rest of 
his life. The most serious charge made against him was not only 
refutéd in a Court of Justice after his death,: but showed to the 
‘world a signal instance of his benevolence. He comes forth from 
perhaps the most searching hostile examination to which man was 
ever subjected as one of the most kindly, least mercenary, and 
most public-spirited of men. Dumont, indeed, who was hostile, 
enlarges on his vanity, and declares that he beleived that the world 
would be benefited if all books except “The Rights of Man” were 
burned ; but, as Dr. Conway says, this is little more than the faith 
natural to the apostle, ‘“‘the self-reliance... . which made 
Paine’s strokes so effective.” 

If any part of Dr. Conway’s book is open to criticism, it is his 
treatment of the French Revolution. The course Paine took in 
those troubled years was so important and so honourable} that it 
is surely unnecessary to misinterpret the history of that great 
‘period in order to prove that Paine was always in the right. He 
had taken a decisive step when, with his usual readiness and 
idirectness of aim, he placarded Paris with a Republican manifesto 
a few days after the return of the King from Varennes. Whether 
he was right or not in opposing the execution of the King, it is 
easy, in that to see.and admire the hatred of bloodshed derived 
“perhaps from his Quaker up-bringing, and the kindness of heart 
which made him ever ready to help the weak and forgive the fallen. 


*“The’ Life of Thomas’ Paine.” By Moncure Daniel Conway. ‘ Edited 
by Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonner. London: Watts and Go., 2s..6d., cloth; or 
in three parts, paper covers, 6d. each. The same publishers issue: “A 
Selection from Paine’s Political Writings, including ‘Common Sense,” ‘ The 
_Crisis,’ etc., etc.,”.6d; “The Age of Reason,” 6d. ; “The Rights of Man,” 6d. 

t Among other things, he proposed a succession duty on land and capital 
to provide Old Age Pensions. ‘ 
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“Though, like Condorcet,. with whom he was always closely asso- 
ciated, he generally acted with the Girondins, he was hardly one 
of them. He certainly did not share their besetting sin, the 
jealousy of real eminence, the suspicion of all distinguished merit. 
‘He had shown this in America, where he had exerted himself to 
keep Washington in his military command. In France he re- 
mained on friendly terms with Danton. But he had all the Giron- 
din distrust of Paris. To avoid the coercion of the Convention 
‘by the citizens, he was ready to forfeit their protection and 
support ; for had not the United States founded a new capital 
away from New York and Philadelphia? Indeed, his American 
experiences in this new and much more difficult situation some- 
‘times led him astray. It is almost painful to find him reiterating 
in the very crisis of the Revolution that the completion of the Con- 
stitution was the first necessity, for if that were once done all 
would go right. Well might Danton remind him that “revolu- 
‘tions are not made with rose-water.’’ Dr. Conway, who is much 
‘more Girondin than Paine, speaks of the Mountain as “a fire- 
breathing dragon,” and seems quite to forget that it was the 
‘Girondins who were the first to bring a Deputy before the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal. During this trial of Marat, his Girondin friends 
succeeded in placing Paine in a very ambiguous position. A young 
English admirer of the Revolution, who had followed Paine to 
Paris, discouraged by the troubles of the Republic, attempted to 
commit suicide. Incredible as it may appear, this was brought up 
against Marat, whom the would-be suicide was supposed to have 
named as the cause of his discouragement. The virtuous Giron- 
‘dins further treated the young man. as dead, when they knew he 
was still alive. Paine, who was called as a witness, does not 
appear to have been privy to this trickery, but it must have 
‘damaged his position. It is curious that Conway uses the terms 
Jacobins and Mountain as convertible, thought the former were 
only a part of the latter, and seems to think that the whole 
Mountain sympathised with Robespierre’s Deistical views. 

Paine has generally been considered the typical Democrat, and 
the ‘Rights of Man ” a popular application of the theories of 
Rousseau. No doubt Paine succeeded to Rousseau’s metaphysical 
inheritance ; but the earlier thinker had lived in a despotic present, 
-and had seen freedom only in an imaginary past and a hypothetical 
future. Paine had taken part in revolutions, had assisted in draw- 
ing up and had watched the working of free constitutions, and had 
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a knowledge of men and of government. If, on the one hand, he 
‘thought it an absurdity for an admittedly vitiated body like the 
English Parliament to try to reform itself, if he declared that “there 
could be no fixed principles of government, or anything like a 
Constitution in a country where the Government can alter itself,” 
on the other, he was ready to maintain in conversation the paradox 
that minorities were more likely to be right than majorities, and he 
held as firmly as his enemy Burke that Members of Parliament 
should be representatives, not delegates. They are clothed with 
the sovereignty of the people ; “that, and not opinions or orders, 
‘has been transferred to them by constituencies.” In one point 
Paine was far in front of many democrats of his own or even later 
ages. One of his earliest writings after his arrival in America 
was a plea for the abolition of negro slavery. There is good 
reason to think that he inspired that article against slavery which 
Jefferson sought in vain to include in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and wrote the preamble of the Act for abolishing slavery 
in Pennsylvania. In the last years of his life he wrote to Jefferson 
urging the suppression of the slave trade in the newly-acquired 
Territory of Louisiana. It is pleasant to think that among those 
who accompanied Paine’s funeral to New Rochelle, walking the 
whole twenty-two miles from New York, were two negroes.* 
In essence, Paine’s ‘‘Rights of Man” rested on his Deistic 
faith, and could not stand without it. In Dr. Conway’s words : 
“His principle of the rights of man was founded in the religious. 
axiom of his age that all men derived existence from a divine maker. 
To say men are born equal means that they are created equal. Prece- 
dent contradicts precedent, authority is against authority, in all our 


appeals to antiquity, until we reach the time when man came from 
the hands of his maker.” 


There is, therefore, a close connection between his political and 
his religious work. His “Age of Reason,” far from _ being: 
Atheistic, was intended at once to inculcate belief in God and to 
destroy the superstitions that dishonoured His name. As Paine 
said, in language familiar to the eighteenth century: “ Human 
inventions and priestcraft would be detected ; and man would 
return to the pure, unmixed and unadulterated belief of one God! 
and no more.” But the course of events has not maintained this. 
balance between the two purposes of the book. Christians made: 


* It is said in a contemporary account that among the few who attended 
the funeral were some Irishmen. ‘There seems no corroboration.of this, but 
Thomas Addis Emmet, Robert Emmet’s brother, was one of the executors. 
of Thomas Paine’s will. 
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the “Age of Reason” the special object- of. their persecution, 
thereby emphasising its negative side. And, on the other. hand, 
while Christianity is still strong, Deism no longer excites much 
interest. The defence of Paine’s memory has been left to those 
who have advanced far beyond his creed. Nor can such Deists. or 
Theists as still exist gain much from Paine, for he never really 
tackles the great difficulty in their way, the origin and existence 
of evil.. Quite apart, however, from his Deistic creed, he was tha 
first to give utterance to a phrase which, apart from all his other 
titles to fame, will keep his memory alive among Positivists.- In 
his seventh Crisis (November 21, 1778), he wrote: aes 
..: “In a Christian and philosophical sense, mankind seem to-have 
stood still at individual civilisation, and to retain as nations all the 
original rudeness of nature. ... The arm of Briton has been spoken 
of as the arm of the Almighty, and she has lived of late~as if* she 
thought the. whole world created for her diversion. Her- politics, 
instead of civilising, has tended to brutalize mankind, and under the 


vain, unmeaning title of ‘Defender of the Faith,’ she has made war like 
an Indian on the Religion of Humanity.” 


Dr. Conway is careful to point out that the meaning is not: the 
same as Comte’s, but in doing so he exaggerates the difference, 
for, curiously enough, he is under the impression that Comte 
meant by Humanity a@ personification of the continuous life of the 
race, instead of the ever-living organism itself. Paine had got 
very near to the idea of Humanity, as a consensus of men and 
nations bound together by mutual ties. He has only failed—if he 
has failed—to rise to the idea of Humanity as a continuous exist- 
ence, in which all the generations of men have their part: 

There is one other phase of Paine’s religious work which 
deserves mention. In the closing years of the eighteenth century 
the sect of the Theophilanthropists was founded in Paris, and 
Paine gave the address at the opening meeting. The sect has 
long since passed away. It was at once Theistic and Humanistic. 
Four annual festivals commemorated Socrates, St. Vincent de 
Paul, Rousseau, and Washington. At the weekly meetings—at 
one time under the Directory they were allowed the use of: ten 
churches in Paris—in addition to an address there were hymns 
and readings from the Bible and other Ethical scriptures, Chinese, 
Hindu, or Greek. — This will raise familiar memories in.the minds 
of many readers... In fact, from the great seed-time of the Revo- 
lutién: have-come the two forms of service adopted by those who 
would fain be gathered together, though they can’ no longer 
worship. in the Christian Churches. From the Worship of. the 
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Goddess of Reason and the other great festivals of the Revolution 
sprang Comte’s vision of the religious festivals of the future ; and 
towards that the commemorations of the French Positivists have 
always tended. From the hymns and readings of the Theophilan- 
thropists have come the order of service adopted with many varia- 
tions by the Theists, the Freethinkers, the Positivists and the 
Ethicists in England and America. Each method has its ad- 
vantages and its disadvantages. The first is only possible on 
great occasions, and sorely tries the means of small bodies. It 
demands large halls and ample artistic resources. The second 
is jejune, sometimes even dull and ineffective ; and it is always in 
danger as it becomes more elaborate of sinking to a mere imita- 
tion of the services of the older faiths, in-which perhaps it had its 
first genesis. 

In England the battle of liberty of speech and printing was 
fought on his works, for selling which great numbers suffered 
imprisonment ; and his name has in consequence been especially 
cherished by Freethinkers here. His great services to mankind 
in many spheres, his rectitude, his generosity, his kindness of 
heart are now patent to all but the most bigoted ; and in this, the 
hundredth year from his death, the question is being everywhere 
asked, why was a man of such great powers and such fine 
character especially chosen for reviling and calumny. Many ele- 
ments, no doubt, united to produce a result so disgraceful to the 
defenders of orthodoxy. He addressed the mass of the people 
directly and powerfully. He sold his books at a cheap price— 
in some cases renouncing all profit to enable this to be done. 
He was poor, and had studied in no university save the great 
school of the world.* These reasons made him seem at once 
dangerous and open to attack. But there were others. He was 
easily foremost of the controversial writers of the age of the 
Revolution, and therefore he had to bear the full brunt of the 
reaction that followed it. Above all, he united the two strands 
of the revolutionary movement, the religious and the political ; 
and in that union, so far from the minds of the early freethinkers 
and the early apostles of liberty, at least in England, the support- 
ers of the old order saw its doom. In this as in so much else 
Paine was a true pioneer of the Religion of Humanity, 

S. H. Swinny 


* Paine, who shared his lodgings in Paris with Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
and was the intimate friend of Condorcet and his wife, could have been no 
boor. Though not good at languages, he had a knowledge of several sciences. 
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I].—Tue ComMeEmoraTIONn 1x Lonpon. 

On the 8th June, 1909, Thomas Paine was the subject of a 
special article in the Times newspaper; and a crowded and 
enthusiastic meeting was held in the new St. James’s— Hall, 
London, to commemorate the hundredth anniversary of his death. 
Time is a great vindicator ; and noble souls, who do great work 
for mankind, though crushed by misfortune and defaced by 
calumny in their lifetime, come at last by their own, and live on 
transfigured in the hearts and memories of men. The true words 
retain their power, the brave deeds bear fruit, and men rekindle 
their hearts, for love and service, before the example which glows 
with inextinguishable fires. 

Mr. Herbert Burrows (who presided) said truly that the meet- 
ing was a memorable one, and each of the numerous speakers did 
justice to himself and his theme. Most of them avowed Atheism, 
and took credit for their homage paid to a Deist for whom his 
co-believers had no good word because he happened to 
believe in the “wrong God.”’ It was the man’s love of truth, as 
he saw it; and his fearless courage that were extolled in the 
speeches. One felt it good to be present in such a meeting, called 
to commemorate the life and work of a man who, whatever his 
limitations and imperfections, had nobly served great causes, 
neglectful of self. Women were conspicuous in the gathering— 
their sympathy is never wanting to men in generous and daring 
movements for the good of mankind ; and they were well -repre- 
sented among the speakers by Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner. If the 
meeting was a homage to Thomas Paine, it was a benediction to 
everyone who took part in it. 

The Times article was more mixed in its character. It men- 
tioned Paine’s death in a miserable lodging-house, and the loss of 
his poor bones, as though they were a righteous judgment on a 
selfish and wicked career. But no mention was made of the 
fact that Paine made over the large profits on his famous pamph- 
lets to public causes. If he had applied them to private purposes, 
instead of dying in neglect, he might have lived and died in 
luxury. The writer of the article dwells on Paine’s faults, his 
alleged drinking, vanity, and self-confidence, without, however, 
observing that these, however regrettable, bring punishment 
chiefly on the man himself, while not incompatible with great 
virtues and services. Such faults are unworthy of notice in esti- 
mating the career of a public man, except in so far as they 
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impair his usefulness; and Leslie. Stephen admitted that Paine’s 
brandy.-was not-so deleterious as Pitt's port or Coleridge’s opium. 
On- the: other hand, ‘Paine’s s honesty, coma, humanity, | and. other 
are ‘almost ae See occa He becomes “Tom” Paine aon 
more, ‘(known to’ most as a vulgar contemner of things. sacred.’ 
However, having made this concession to the readers of the 
Times, the writer. evidently feels a searching of heart, and con- 
cludes that perhaps after all some one, in far off times, may come 
upon the books of this man for whom ‘nobody cares,’* and may 
declare: ‘‘“‘These were not words ; they were events in political 
history. This was a born leader, who could make men march 
to victory or defeat.” 


What the Times’ writer states as a possibility of the future, 
we are thinking to-day on this hundredth anniversary. It was the 
note of the London meeting, Paine was a powerful intellect, a 
lover of truth and justice, a fearless and untiring servant of the 
public welfare. His writings are still alive, and are continually 
republished, bought, read, and appreciated. When the bi-cen- 
tenary of his birth comes round, it is safe to predict that his 
services to mankind will be more worthily appreciated than they 
are to-day, for the simple reason that Paine laboured on behalf 
of. truth and the common weal. Such labours endure ; time only 
enhances their value. The Rationalist Press Association are to be 
congratulated on their admirable resolve to mark the Centenary 
by a new edition of Paine’s Works and of Moncure Conway’s 
“Life,” which did so much credit to the author, as an act of 
reparation for the sins of preceding -biographers. 


For us Positivists Paine has a oe interest in that ey was 
apparently the first to use the term ‘Religion of Humanity.” 
Paine employed several phrases that the world will not willingly 
let die, and this is one of them. If Paine had some failings,- he 
redeemed them by large virtues; and I for one would gladly 
accept the term “Religion of Humanity” from his hand, because 
as a champion of all kinds of human freedom he lived up to that 
religion. before. the world... Comte. would have ‘had: no: jealousy:of 
Paine’s.use ofthe term, as he- was. always eager--to. :recog rise 
and:thank his “precursors.””. Paine was clearly-a Voltairean; and 
many references in his works show that he had studied the: sage 
of Ferney. Comte was not perhaps always just to Voltaire, and 
men of his school, for the reason that they were destructive rather 
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than:-constructive. But it may be:doubted whether Comté could 
have laid the foundations of his magnificent edifice had it: not: been 
for the clearances previously effected by men like Voltaire sand 
Paine... Moreover, Paine was not a mere negationist ;. in England, 
America,- and France he showed himself possessed of the. con- 
structive mind and formulated successfully. many practical. pro- 
posals. Yet the occurrence of this Centenary brings an admoni- 
tion to advanced thinkers in the field of religion, . It is not enough 
for them to remain to-day, as regards constructive work, where 
Paine was more than a hundred years ago. In his time no such 
mighty mind as Comte’s had arisen to found human institutions 
ona positive, scientific basis. This has since been done in the 
Positive Philosophy and Polity ; and what the world now needs is 
to build on this new foundation. What progress has Freethought 
made as a constructive system since the time of Paine, except in 
Positivism? Surely» Ethicalists, Rationalists, and Freethinkers 
generally, should- join with. SBI ES in this pressing work-of 
reconstruction. ie --)PHIEIP THOMAS” 


THE TRIPLE ENT ENTE “8 


THE announcement .of the Tsar’s’ Approabhing = visit to- ‘King 
Edward has caused a renewal of the protests raised against the 
Reval meeting last year. On that occasion I argued’ in. the 
Positivist Review (July, 1908) that there is no safe rule for-diplo- 
matic relations but the recognition of all de facto. Governments 5 
that the Tsar must be taken to represent the Russian nation--as 
long as he disposes of its forces and directs its policy ; and that 
if he is willing to join England and France in resisting any attempt 
to disturb the balance of power or-to create an over-lordship: or 
hegemony of Europe, his co-operation should be welcomed, : how- 
ever unsatisfactory his domestic administration may be. ~ His 
adherence to the Triple Entente will not do more than maintain 
an equilibrium, Germany and Austria being in -the-other scale. 
Great as Russia’s latent strength may -be, she must- be: regarded 
at-thé present moment as little more thareeH’ inakeweight added 
to the Anglo-French combination. Butt “that? niakeweight will 
probably be. sufficient to ‘prevent the:outbreak ofa general ‘war. 
For, fond as he is of rattling. his sabre, William II is not the man 
to draw-it-unless-he thinks he is certain-of victory..-That. he can 
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never be while he has to reckon with so uncertain an element of 
calculation as the present military strength of his Eastern 
neighbour. 

Unfortunately there is another element of uncertainty—the 
personal impulses and preferences of the Tsar himself. The 
English and French democracies are the only Great Powers whose 
policies and actions, being determined, not by the varying and 
hidden workings of an individual mind, but by public opinion 
openly manifested, can be reckoned upon with reasonable confi- 
dence. Everyone knows that, while scrupulously abstaining from 
aggression, they will vigorously defend themselves and one another 
against attack. But no such certainty can be felt as to the 
action of countries whose foreign policy is,directed by a Sovereign. 
Only the other day, Emperor Francis Joseph, contrary to all 
expectation and for purely dynastic reasons, brought Europe to the 
brink of war. _No one feels sure from week to week what quarrel 
may not be picked by Emperor William. Emperor Nicholas is 
universally regarded as a timid, short-sighted, and vacillating 
ruler, unable to make up his mind whether he has most to fear 
from foreign enemies or domestic disaffection. All these person- 
ages, and, indeed, all Sovereigns, care in the first place for them- 
selves and their dynasties, and only in the second place for the 
interests of the populations over whom they rule or preside. 

I would ask the well-meaning people who are trying to stir 
up hostile manifestations in Parliament and outside against the 
Tsar’s visit, what good result they think would follow if they 
succeeded in preventing it, or in making it disagreeable to the 
visitor? Do they want to drive him into the arms of Emperor 
William? Would it be for the good of European freedom and 
progress if the Austro-German Alliance, already so much more 
powerful on land than the Anglo-French combination, were to be 
still further strengthened by the accession of Russia? In case 
of war her mere neutrality might be fatal to France. And what 
then would become of England? The value of the Triple Entente 
is not to be measured merely by the advantage it would give to the 
three countries in war, It is something infinitely more precious 
than victory. It gives ground for hope, nay, for confidence, that 
peace will not be disturbed. 

We are told, and even by some English journalists, that the 
Triple Entente “pens in” Germany, and that this constitutes a 
_ grievance and a provocation. What! is Germany aggrieved if 
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she may not overstep her frontiers? She is “penned in” just as 
France is; neither more nor less. The independence of France 
is to be secured within her present boundaries. |The Entente 
would be dissolved at once if she tried to use it for the recovery 
of her lost provinces. The political map of Europe presents many . 
territorial arrangements which cannot be justified. But war is too 
heavy a price to pay for the rectification of any of them. The 
most that can be expected of us is that we should prevent any 
addition to their number. The present generation will have dis- 
charged its duty to posterity if it fulfils that condition. Such I 
believe to be the sentiment of the vast majority of Europeans ; 
and if we could be rid of Sovereigns, dynasties, and military 
aristocracies, it might be ‘expected to prevail. 


It appears to be assumed by those who protest against an 
official reception of the Tsar that it will operate as a discourage- 
ment to the party of reform in Russia. But this is not at all the 
view taken of it by the Russian reformers themselves. What they 
see very clearly is that Russia has to choose between the two 
combinations of which one represents despotism by divine right, 
and the other, constitutional government, liberty and progress. 
They of course deplore the fact that the decision, at the present 
moment, rests with a man so unfit to be entrusted with it as 
Nicholas II ; and so do we. But a fact it is, and both they and 
we have to make the best of it. So long as the right and neces- 
sary policy, both for them and for us, is chosen, the record of 
the ruler who makes the choice is a matter of secondary import- 
ance. Russian Liberals perfectly understand that his official recep- 
tion implies no judgment on his domestic administration, with 
which the British Government has nothing to do. 

The action of the Russians in Persia is of course something 
that does concern our Government. An Agreement on that sub- 
ject between Russia and England was concluded no longer ago 
than August, 1907. Messrs. Stolypin and Isvolsky were in office 
then as they are now. The two Powers, while marking out their 
respective spheres of influence in Persia, bound themselves “to 
respect her integrity and independence.” Russia has disregarded 
this pledge. Indirectly at first, and of late directly and openly, she 
has interfered in the internal affairs of Persia, and, uniformly with 
the object of crippling the movement of regeneration and reform. 
She has now begun a military occupation of her sphere of influence, 
and it is absurd to affect a doubt that it will soon be reduced 
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to yassdlage’ even if not formally annexed.’ All this has been done 
without any remonstrance, as far as is known, from Sir Edward 
Grey. “On the contrary, he has always been ready in Parliament 
with excusés foi the; successive steps taken by Russia. 

T should like here to quote what I; wrote on this subject in the 
Posttivist Review of October, 1907 :— : 

“While “the terms” of° the ‘Agreement lately negotiated with Russia 

are, still--unknown, some English sympathisers with -the- revolutionary 
movement in that country are crying out against it, on the ground that 
it countenances, and is calculated to strengthen, the existing autocracy. 
Though no admirer of despotic rule, I cannot join in this ‘complaint. 
Individual-Englishmen ate free to show their sympathy with any party 
in a -foreign country. But there is no Government in Russia at the 
present time but that of the Tsar. As long as it exists de facto it must, 
for international purposes, ~be taken--as “representing Russia:: 
Whether the provisions. of the Agreement are wise and right is quite 
another matter. If it should turn out that Sir Edward Grey has’ been 
arranging ‘a ‘virtual partition of any Asiatic country, he and~ his 
colleagues will deserve the severest condemnation. 
Looking ‘at Sir E. Grey’s subsequent attitude, I find -it difficult 
to believe that he was not well aware that he was arranging a 
partition, and thereby depriving England of’any right to complain 
of the course Russia is now pursuing. We shall see whether 
those who are now uttering ‘such’ complaints’ will show equal 
indignation if England proceeds to seize her share of the plunder. 
{t is not incumbent on us to protect North Persia against Russian 
domination, even if we were able to do so. But we are bound to 
respect the independence we have guaranteed to South Pefsia,- nm 
we can make it respected by others. 

A few days before the end of last March thé German Emperor 
suddenly, ostentatiously, and without the least “necessity, 
threatened to invade Russia unless an ultimatum, distasteful, 
indeed, but of no intrinsic importance, were accepted at a 
moment’s notice. For the first time in history, a Hohenzollern 
used hostile and menacing language to a Romanoff. That, after 
thus humiliating the Tsar in the eyes of Europe, William II 
should thrust a personal interview upon him is an incident almost 
as extraordinary. Of this double outrage two explanations may 
be offered, and they are not inconsistent with each other.’ One is 
that both incidents may be accounted for by the semi-insane 
Vinity of the German potentate. According to the other, ha 
desired to test the cohesion of the Triple Entente and to: deter 
France from relying upon her Russian ally. “Lo, thou trustest 
inthe staff of this broken reed, on Egypt ; whereon if a man ‘lean, 
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it will go into his hand, and pierce it: so is Pharaoh, King of 
Egypt, to all that trust in him.’ France has not been intimi- 
dated ; so now the Tsar is to be cajoled. The lesson to be drawn 
from these diplomatic antics is that peace may be hoped for as 
long as England, France and Russia present a united front ; but 
no longer. E oS 2 BEESLY, 


(Peele OSOR TM YeOr MACH 


ATTENTION was drawn in last month’s Review to the resemblance 
between the teachings of Comte and that of a philosophical school: 
in Germany, of which Mach is the most prominent representative. 
This “ Positivist” school, as it is called in Germany, is character-. 
ised by its entire repudiation of metaphysics, and by its claim to 
the whole region of knowledge as the domain of positive science. 
Without attempting to follow the application of this view of 
nature to the special sciences in detail, a few examples may be 
given of the attitude adopted towards scientific problems. 

Like Comte, Mach advises the abandonment of the term 
“cause,” along with the metaphysical idea which it connotes. 
What we observe are groups of phenomena, more or less inti-- 
mately connected together in space and time. That the connexion 
of certain of these phenomena with one another is invariable, so 
that on meeting with the elements A, B, C.. ... . we confidently 
expect to meet with another group, L, M, N... . is purely a 
fact of experience. The two groups have been observed to occur’ 
together in a number of cases, either by ourselves or by others 
whose reports we believe, and we have found the assumption: 
justifiable that the connexion is a usual one. To speak of the first 
group as a cause, however, and of the second as its necessary 
consequence is to use the language of metaphysics. There is no: 
external necessity in the sequence. We have observed a con- 
nexion which is relatively constant, within the limits of our: 
experience, but which may be upset by the observation of a new 
fact. The laws which we discover are relatively true, true under 
certain conditions of observation and for an observer whose powers 
of perception are normal. We have no right to endow them with 
an absolute validity, independent of our senses. The notion of 
‘cause, and of necessary consequences in nature, comes from a 
confusion with the merely logical necessity which we find in: 
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reasoning processes. We are apt to forget that this logical “neces- 
‘sity is due to the connexion of certain ideas in our minds, and not 
to the connexion of those ideas with reality. 


Mach makes frequent use of his definition of the object of 
‘science as economy of thought. A natural law is a brief formula 
which sums up the results of an immense number of isolated 
observations ; it is a reproduction in simplified and generalised 
form of the facts of observation. Newton’s law of gravitation is 
a perfect type of such a generalisation, it sums up and comprehends 
all the known facts of weight in a quantitative manner, without 
making any assumption as to the nature of weight. Fourier’s 
law of the conduction of heat, quoted by Comte, and also by 
Mach, is quite independent of any hypothesis as to the nature of 
heat ; it is, in fact, so general that it has found application in other 
‘branches of physics, Fourier’s equations being found capable of 
expressing the flow of other things as well as heat. It is not 
always possible, however, to link the facts of observation so closely 
and directly together as in the two cases quoted ; or it may be 
that Newtons and Fouriers have been so rare that the appropriate 
broad generalisation has not often been found. It is then neces- 
sary to call in the aid of a hypothesis ; that is, some fiction is 
adopted, about which the observed relations may be crystallised. 
The working philosophy of a man of science is most thoroughly 
tested by his attitude towards the hypotheses which he uses. An 
investigator, or a whole generation of investigators, may be so 
familiar with the use of a hypothesis that its fictitious character is 
forgotten, and the facts come to be regarded rather as depending 
on it than as the reality of which it is but the shadow. A notable 
example is that of the luminiferous ether. Originally adopted as a. 
convenient fiction, expressing the fact that light was found to have 
a periodic character, as if made up of trains of waves, it has 
undoubtedly rendered inestimable services in the study of all kinds 
of radiations. A result of the unphilosophical use of hypotheses 
has been that the origin of the ether has been forgotten, and it has 
come to be invested with objective reality, until Sir Oliver Lodge 
assures us that we really know more of the ether than we do of 
what we call ordinary matter. And yet, when we consider the 
many contradictory properties which the ether is required to 
possess, and the failure of the countless experimental attempts 
to come to closer quarters with it, we are forcibly impressed with 
the fact of its purely fictitious character. 
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The philosophy of Haeckel, which has far more of the meta- 
physical than of the scientific character, is full of hypotheses, the 
mature of which has been forgotten. A reader of Haeckel’s 
writings is confronted with a web of observations and hypotheses 
so closely interwoven that the task of disentangling the warp from 
the woof is difficult for the student, and almost impossible for the 
untrained reader. This danger of the misuse of hypotheses has 
led some thinkers into the opposite extreme, and their avoidance 
of hypotheses has caused them to undervalue their utility. The 
history of the atomic theory in chemistry illustrates this point 
well. Dalton’s introduction of the hypothesis of atoms into 
chemistry was followed by so rapid a development of the science 
that the expression of all chemical results in terms of atoms became 
habitual. In Tyndall’s time the conception of the universe as an 
agglomeration of hard, incompressible spheres seemed natural to 
many people. Further, the hypothesis showed an extraordinary 
capability of adaptation to new facts, as the fascinating history of 
modern structural chemistry abundantly shows. When van 
t’Hoff found it necessary to make certain assumptions as to the 
arrangement of atoms in space, the predictions of the new theory 
were still fulfilled. Even now, when the discoveries of radio- 
activity and of modern spectroscopy make it necessary to postulate 
something finer than the atom, namely the electron, the atom of 
Dalton, whether regarded as a complex of electrons or not, retains 
its chemical importance. -Nevertheless, the atom is hypothetical. 
It does not present itself in experience, and the facts of chemistry 
are equally true, whether we express them in terms of atoms or 
not. A school of chemists, led.by Ostwald and Wald, has sought 
to eliminate the atom from their science on the ground that it is a 
gratuitous hypothesis, and that we should aim rather at finding 
‘relations in chemistry similar to Fourier’s relation in the study 
of heat. This, they claim, is possible by the use of the doctrine of 
energy. Chemical and physical changes may be expressed in terms 
‘of the distribution of a quantity—we need not inquire what its 
mature is—known as energy. When, in 1876, the American mathe- 
‘matician, Willard Gibbs, wrote his famous paper on the application 
of thermodynamics to chemistry, he:provided, in theory at least, a 
means of expressing chemical changes without reference to atoms. 
‘This, a mode of formulation independent of hypothesis, is what 
the upholders of the new doctrine of “energetics” seek to accom- 
plish. But because such a substitution is logically possible, it 
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does not follow that it is practically feasible, and there can be little 
doubt that the substitution of a. thermodynamical for an atomic 
basis for chemistry involves the abandonment of one of the most 
useful implements of research the chemist possesses. It is signi- 
ficant that the movement owes its inception to chemists engaged 
in the study of the simpler phenomena, which lie on the border-line 
of physics, and not to organic chemists, dealing with compounds of 
highly complex constitution. It is difficult to see how the study of 
the coal-tar dyes, for instance, could have attained its present 
development without the aid of that which has hitherto proved an 
unfailing guide, the atomic theory. 

The position which Mach takes in this matter is that which 
would be taken by Positivists. According to him, hypotheses are 
to be judged entirely by their utility, by their ae to form the 
basis of predictions. The idea of atoms is valid only so far as it 
is useful. A new theory of chemistry must, in order to justify its 
adoption, be at least as useful as the old atomic hypothesis. Few 
will claim that this is true, at least to-day, of thermodynamics. 
We are therefore entitled to speak in terms of atoms, provided’ 
that we do not forget that they are figments of our imagination, 
retaining their place only so long as they can be useful, and to be: 
abandoned as soon as that usefulness is no longer shown. 

Ceci, H. DEScH 


desl MOA dae 


EGYPTIAN-FRENCH LETTERS, addressed by Kamel Pasha to 


Madame Juliette Adam, 1895-1908. [Price 4 francs. The Moustafa 
Kamel Pasha School, Cairo. ] 


In the year 1895, a famous French publicist, Madame Adam, 
a strenuous worker for many good and many bad causes, received! 
a letter froma young Egyptian student in France, asking her to 
give him an opportunity of pleading his country’s cause in the 
Nouvelle Revue. The acquaintance thus begun ripened into a long 
friendship, many letters. passed, and those of the young Egyptian, 
Moustafa Kamel, have been translated into English and Arabic 
and published in one volume. The English translation has been 
made by Mr. Frederick Ryan, and considerably maltreated by the 
printers, who are possibly more familiar with Arabic. The letters. 
gain their interest solely from the character and career of the 
writer, certainly a remarkable man, who, beginning as a mere: 
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youth, without wealth or family interest, managed in his short life 
to rouse the sluggish, to unite the factious, to break the spell of 
long oppression, and found a national party in Egypt. At first, 
he placed his hopes in the hostility between England and France. 
But national enmities are happily even less permanent than 
national friendships. Fashoda was forgotten in the entente. This 
was the time that tried Kamel’s mettle, and he answered well to 
the proof. He maintained his course without flinching, until the 
fell tragedy of Denshawai gave him his justification and his oppor- 
tunity. He had in no small measure that belief in himself which 
characterises the successful leader of a national revolt. In April, 
1907, he prophesied great results, could he continue the fight even 
for five years. In less than a year he had died at the age of 
thirty-four. S. H. Swinny 


PAK AG hel ES 


The only provision of the Finance Bill of which I do not 
heartily approve is Part ill, 43, which enacts that a gift inter vivos 
shall be liable to death duties if it has taken place within five years 
of the donor’s death, instead of within twelve months, as at 
present. Donations deferred till the donor is in expectation of 
approaching death should of course be taxed. The present limit 
is quite sufficient to prevent the Revenue suffering in that way. 
Experience shows that people are not nearly so ready as they 
ought to be to give away their money during their lifetime to the 
younger generation. Probably the number of those who do so 
merely that it may escape death duties is infinitesimal. The aged 
English multi-millionaire who died the other day seems to have 
clung to his property to the last; and the French one not only 
did the same, but actually had waistcoat buttons worth £20,000 


buried wth his corpse. 
* * * 


I doubt if the working of this new regulation has been care- 
fully considered. Is every penny that a man has given to his 
children, or in subscriptions, or in wedding presents, or in charity, 
to be liable? If not, at what figure is the line to be drawn? 
Will the age of the donee matter? The further back the time 
limit is extended the more difficult will equable collection become. 
By all means let the Income Tax be inquisitorial. But is there 
any example of a tax, and an inquisitorial tax, upon Expenditure? 
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Practically, it will come to this—that the man who keeps careful 
accounts will be caught, the man who keeps none will escape. Or 
will the whole of a man’s income during the last five years of his. 
life, minus what his executors can prove to have gone in paying 
his debts, be chargeable with death duties ? E. S. BEESLY 


By French law the copyright in a book lasts for the lifetime 
of the author and for fifty years after his death. After this very 
long term the copyright expires in all his works whenever they 
were published. Any publisher was therefore entitled to republish 
any of Comte’s works after September 5, 1907. Already a new 
edition of the “Cours de Philosophie Positive’? has been brought 
out by Schleicher Fréres, Rue des Saints Péres, Paris, in six 
volumes, at the very low price of 2 francs a volume. Garnier 
Fréres, Rue des Saints Péres, have also published editions of the 
Catechism and the ‘“Discours sur |’Esprit Positif” at 1 franc 
each volume. The edition of the Catechism has an excellent 
introduction by M. Pecaut and also many notes, mainly taken 
from the edition by M. Lagarrigue, which was published in 1891. 
Many people will now be able to become acquainted with the 
works of Comte who were previously prevented by the 
cost of these books. Their increased circulation is bound to have 
a great influence on the spread of Positivism in France and 
elsewhere. PauL DESCcOURS 


It has sometimes been a subject of complaint that the activities. 
of the London Positivist Society were suspended for too long a 
period in the summer. This can scarcely apply to the five weeks: 
that will follow the publication of this number of the Review. On 
Sunday, June 27, there will be a visit: to the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington (Zamarck and Darwin) under the 
direction of Mr. Swinny, meeting in the Entrance Hall at 3.30 
p-m. On Sunday, July 4, there will be a pilgrimage to Harrow 
(Baker Street Railway Station, Harrow Line, at 3.30 p.m., single 
tickets). Mr. Newman will speak on Lanfranc and Anselm, this 
year being the eighth centenary of the latter. On Sunday, July 
t1, Mr. Philip Thomas will address an Open-air Ethical Meeting 
in Epping Forest on “Richard Jefferies.” Guides at Chingford, 
11.15 a.m., Loughton, 11.30 a.m. and 3.25 p.m. On Saturday, 
July 17, there will be an inaugural meeting at the new rooms of 
the Society, 11, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. W.C., at 3.30 p.m., 
where also the meeting of the Society on Friday, July 30 (8 p.m.) 
will be held. On Sunday, July 18, Mr. Swinny will address the 
Buddhist Society at 11, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. (7 p.m.) 
on “The Religion of Humanity and its Relation to Buddhism.” 
On Sunday, July 25, Mr. Swinny will address the Joint Meeting 
of Positivists and Ethicists held every year in Epping Forest. His 
subject will be ‘““The Forest and the Town.” Guides at Theydon, 
11.35 a.m., and at Chingford, 11.15 a.m., 3.15 p.m. All the 
above meetings are open to the public. The next (August) 
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number of the Positivist Review will contain a second article by the: 
Editor on the Reports of the Poor Law Commission. This will 
deal specially with Adult Pauperism and the Causes of Unem- 
ployment. * x * 

The many friends of the late Thomas Sulman—whose memory 
will ever be cherished by all who knew him—will hear with great 
regret of the death of his son, Evan. After an adventurous life’ 
as a mining engineer in Siberia and other places, he has now 
passed away at the early age of forty-five. All those who were 
joined with him in the Faith of Humanity will deeply sympathise 
with the sorrow of his widow, his mother, and his son. 

* * os 

The story of the Midnapore ‘Conspiracy ” throws an unplea- 
sant light on police methods in India. On a charge of conspiracy 
to assassinate the district magistrate, 154 persons of all ranks. 
were arrested, 27 were brought before a magistrate and were 
remanded over and over again, and finally three confessed and 
were convicted. These have now. been acquitted by the High 
Court, on the ground that their confessions were not voluntary, 
but obtained by ‘“‘objectionable methods.” The principal witness. 
for the Crown is now undergoing penal servitude for perjury. A 
curious incident in the case was the handing to the magistrate, 
on the application for a remand, of a sealed envelope, said to 
contain the names of many witnesses, who were, however, never 
called. This is only one of several such cases lately investigated’ 
by the High Court. And yet we are asked to believe that persons 
deported without trial on evidence which must in the first instance: 
have come from the Police cannot be wrongfully accused. 

S. H. Swinny 
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Dgatu.—On May 30, Evan Asprey Sulman, younger son of the iate Thomas 
‘Sulman, aged forty-five years. 
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.and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., or from Mr. W. 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; but subscriptions will be 
weceived by Messrs. Watts and Co. only, who will also supply 
the Trade. ; 

The Annual Subscription is 3s: 6d. post free. 
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The Sunday Evening Meetings will be resumed in October. 

On Sunday, June 27, a visit will be paid to the Natural History Museum 
(Commemoration of Lamarck and Darwin), under the direction of Mr. S. H. 
‘Swinny ‘Meet in Entrance Hall at 3 30 p.m. 

On Sunday, July 4, a visit will be paid to Harrow, in Commemoration of 
‘Lanfranc and Anselm. Mr. Newman will give an address. Meet at Baker 
Street Railway Station, Metropolitan Extension, 11.30 a.m. Take single tickets. 

On Sunday, July 25, there will be a joint meeting with Ethicists in Epping 
Forest; when Mr. Swinny will give an address on ‘‘ The Forest and the Town.” 
‘Guides will meet the trains at Theydon at 11.35 a.m., and at Chingford at 11.15 
a.m, and 3.15 p.m. All are welcome to these meetings. ; 

The following meetings will be he'd at 11, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
which will be the address of the Society from June 24 onwards. 

Saturday, July 17. Inaugural Meeting in the New Rooms of the Society, 
3.30 pm (Tea). : 
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Subject for July 30, ‘‘ The Political Situation.’’ opened by Mr. Swiany. Non- 
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MORAL INSTRUCTION* 


Mr. Gustav SPILLerR has done a useful and very laborious piece 
of work in collecting, comparing, and annotating the syllabuses 
of moral instruction followed in the schools of some eighteen 
different countries all over the world. It is a sequel to the Moral 
Instruction Congress of last year, of which Mr. Spiller was the 
able and successful organiser, and of which Mr. Swinny gave an 
account in the November number of this Review. The tone of that 
article and the work done by Mr. Descours in assisting the 
organisation, would be ample proof—if any were needed—of the 
sympathy with which Positivists, individually and collectively, view 
the movement of which Mr. Spiller is a leading advocate. The 
criticisms and qualifications, therefore, which I feel moved to make 
must be taken as the words of a friend, anxious that the best 
possible results for the progress of mankind should accrue from 
the movement, fearful only that too great concentration on special 
methods and on an exclusive issue should obscure the great funda- 
mental realities of life and conduct, which would prevail if all 
the governments of the world were to combine and draw up the 
most faultless syllabus of moral instruction and enforce its 
thorough exposition in all their schools by an army of the best 
qualified inspectors. 

It is a certain remoteness from reality which strikes me most 
in studying these schemes and Mr. Spiller’s general conclusions 
which precede them. Each of his propositions is unassailable. 
They are tabulated with the precision and the irresistible logic 

* Report on Moral Instruction and Moral Training. Gustav Spiller. 
(Watts and Co. 3s. 6d.) 
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of a new Aquinas. And yet one feels that somehow the 
most important issues for the moral education of the com- 
munity are slipping through the .meshes all the time. . It is the 
result’ of’ attempting to reduce to a system, applicable under very 
limited, special conditions, what is really part of the web of our 
life at every moment and in every place. For we cannot define 
morality as anything less than the sum of all our conduct and 
thought, looked at from the point of view of the canons which 
mankind has arrived at for the guidances of its members. | That. 
these canons must at some time be taught, if conduct is to be 
consciously directed to the approved end, is clear. But how far, 
by what means, at what age, are questions of the gravest differ- 
ence and susceptible only of satisfactory answers for each indi- 
vidual case. To say this is not-to deny the possibility of any 
moral instruction in popular schools or to disparage the labours: 
of Mr. Spiller or the Moral Instruction League. But it is to 
imply—and very ‘emphatically—that the possibilities of moral 
instruction in the school are strictly limited, that the school both 
must and should rank subordinate in influence to other agencies 
in moral education, and that the over-elaboration and over- 
pressure of moral instruction in school is liable to create evils and 
dangers contrary to the very purpose for which it is introduced. 

Of the other agencies which determine our conduct we may 
roughly distinguish three, any one of which will in-nine cases out 
of ten outweigh in influence the moral instruction—direct or in- 
direct—of the school. There is first, the family and hereditary 
influence, which in the early years is almost alone operative 
and in many cases remains the most potent of all through life. 
Secondly, there is the general social environment, which begins to 
operate as soon as the child goes outside the home, and which is 
with many, perhaps a majority of mankind, the strongest imme- 
diate determinant. of conduct, taking the course of life as a whole.. 
Thirdly, there is the special organisation to which most indi- 
viduals belong—the Church, the Trade Union, the Society—with 
all its written rules and traditions, as well as the personal influ- 
ence of its leaders and members. This no doubt counts for less 
directly than either of the other forces, and it is to this third 
division that the school belongs. 

It is, of course, true that in certain cases a special effect may” 
be produced by an occasional influence acting through Church or 
Society or School. A stray word or motto, a striking example 
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occurring in school or meeting, may tell upon a man for life. 
And it may be said that such leaven, working at length and 
indirectly, may in the end leaven the lump and count for more 
than all the other forces in society put together. No doubt ; and 
let us, therefore, encourage such influence, by lessons in school 
as well as other methods, personal, hortatory, or doctrinal. But, 
above all, let us take reasonable precautions that these, the 
special means of moral improvement, are well adapted to their 
ends, and that the conditions make it possible for us to hit the 
mark now and then. Sensible and effective teaching is for school 
lessons incomparably. the most important condition, and on the 
rules for such teaching Mr. Spiller’s book will be found. full of 
sound advice. : 

But putting, as one would naturally wish to do, the value and 
the possibilities of school lessons at their highest point, wher we 
come to consider moral education in the widest sense, we are at 
once driven back-.to our first source of influence, the child’s 
hereditary endowment, his home and his family. The case of 
physical condition and training offers some points of similarity. 
Greater attention is now rightly given to physical training of 
various forms in school. Games, drill, posture, are all more 
carefully studied and prescribed. In necessitous.cases food is to 
be provided at .the public cost, and in all cases a medical officer 
is to examine and report on the physical condition of the child. 
But no one supposes that if you stretched these powers to their. 
farthest limit, they could compete in influence with the value of 
a good hereditary, physique, healthy surroundings, and whole- 
some and sufficient nourishment at home. Moral training is in 
some respects a stronger case for the home. You might con- 
ceivably take children away from their homes, feed, clothe, and 
wash them at the,State expense, and train them as gymnasts in 
the public barracks. But the best moral discipline grows. out of 
an instinctive feeling which the public institution can hardly ever 
supply, and this feeling is not a mere constituent of a complex 
whole which we might be able by cunning combination to invent. 
It is the root and essence of the whole, It is that confused. 
sentiment of affection, dependence and reverence which the child 
feels in the first instance towards its mother and. gradually dis- 
tributes in varying degrees among the other intimate members of 
the family group: We are justified on every ground, of ‘biologi- 
cal analogy, of psychology, of history, in treating this as the 
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starting-point of moral growth, and it is obvious that no other 
place than the home can properly supply it, and that the better 
the home, the better the moral prospect for the child. Not better, 
of course, in any material sense which would exclude the poor 
and award a higher possibility of morality to the more comfort- 
able ; but, given the necessary minimum of external goods, better 
in the sense of better health, more intelligence, and, above all, 
closer union and affection. If this is so—and surely no Posi- 
tivist will dispute it—how supremely important the practical in- 
terests which surround the strengthening and improving of the 
home, are seen to be! Yet it is precisely these interests which 
in the conflict of public agencies and aims are most left to chance 
or are actually encroached upon by private and organised philan- 
thropy. 

A religious system which inscribes Family, Country, and 
Humanity upon its banner will not attempt to claim for the 
family a monopoly of moral education. The Family should lay 
the foundations of right living and thinking, but larger circles 
are needed to fill out and complete the structure. Of these the 
School takes an important place, larger in our day than ever 
before, coming for the average child next in order to the Family 
and introducing him to many conceptions, which he will need as 
a citizen both of his own country and of the world, and not fully 
attainable in the home circle. Clearly the moral training of the 
School will be the more effective in so far as it springs naturally 
from the school conditions and from the new ideas which the 
wider circle of school life introduces to the child’s mind. This 
would, therefore, seem the normal plan on which to think out’ 
moral lessons to be given in school, whether they are direct or 
incidental. 

The Home should introduce the child to an atmosphere of 
affection in which he will insensibly acquire habits of obedience 
and consideration for others and form attachments of love and 
care and reverence which, when formed, are the most | indis- 
soluble things in life. The Home, too, is the natural training 
ground for habits of personal hygiene of all kinds, and though 
we may be compelled later to make up for deficiencies in this 
home-training, nothing that can be done at a school or an institu- 
tion can ever possess the inveterate force and sanctity of habits 
and sentiments acquired at the tenderest age and under the zegis 
of the paternal roof. It is obvious but auite irrelevant to say 
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that many homes do not provide this training. If we want the 
training, we must make the homes. 

But, passing from the Home, the School offers many oppor- 
tunities for extended application of the first principles of morality 
already imbibed, and adds to them several new ones only dimly 
seen, if at all, in the family circle. Regularity, quickness, a 
wider co-operation and sense of justice, emulation, and the con- 
sciousness of power and growth, the multiplicity of the world and 
of character, these are some of the ideas, fresh wholly or in part, 
that crowd in upon the child transplanted from a small family to 
a well-regulated school. And as families tend to grow smaller, 
well regulated schools will be more and more required. 

These ideas enforced on the scholar by the necessary condi- 
tions of school life as well as by lessons, special or occasional 
in other subjects, lead admirably from the discipline of home 
to the wider patriotism of later life and the conscious and reasoned 
~service of mankind which should be his mature purpose. Of the 
‘various school subjects history will clearly best serve this end. 
But it is no part of this paper to suggest either a syllabus of 
moral lessons or how history may teach morality. Rather, in 
view of the constant pressure brought upon the school to fulfil 
the work both of Home and Church, it seems useful to recall a 
few old common-places ; and just as we have seen that the 
fundamentals of morality can never be properly laid except in the 
good home, so for the higher generalisations on which all forms 
of religion and adult morality should rest, it is necessary again 


to be patient and to look elsewhere. When we consider how few 
adults realise in their conduct and public policy the ideal of a 
common Humanity, checking and inspiring their desires, two 
apparently contradictory arguments will rush into our minds. 
One, how futile it is to expect young children to appreciate 
the bearings and the gravity of the greatest questions, when even 
experienced men so often fail to grasp them. The other, how 
much we might do by well-directed teaching, both at home and 
school, to lay the foundation of a better frame of mind. Both 
thoughts are true and our success will turn on whether we can 
keep them both in mind as we pursue our ‘work of the deliberate 
moral training of the young. Right inclinations and the inklings 
of the greater truths we may well attempt to impart, even before 
the elementary school age is over. For their realisation we 
must perforce wait for later years, and look to other agencies. 
Life itself and a religious faith in moral issues will furnish in the 


long run our moral education, 
F. S. Marvin 
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‘THE PAULINE MOVEMENT 


Since, in the Positivist Calendar, the sixth month is named after 
St. Paul, as representative of the Christian or Catholic phase of 
history, the question of the actuality of Paul and the genuine- 
ness of the epistles ascribed to him, is one of much interest. Half 
a century ago, orthodoxy was allowed to claim the book of Acts 
as an accurate record of the Apostle’s propaganda, and thirteen 
epistles as the undoubted products of his thought. German 
criticism was, however, filtering in, and gradually it became the 
fashion to say that the reports in Acts must be received with 
caution, and that, at any rate, one might get exact data of 
biography and teachings in the four documents known as Romans, 
Corinthians i and ii, and Galatians. To-day, even these are 
marked as possible fabrications, and the character of Pauli is 
regarded as largely mythical. To my mind, such changes in the 
attitude of scholarship towards Paul and his religious school need 
not dislocate the Calendar, but they do necessitate a revision of 
older estimates. I will state my conclusion at once, and say that, 
~while I consider the evidence for the personality of Paul (in the 
sense we have been accustomed to) as moderately full and cogent, 
I think we should do well to lay stress on the historic movement 
rather than the man. In the same way, we accept Moses, legen- 
dary as he is, as the type of theocracy ; and Homer of ancient 
poetry, even though we know nothing of his career, and are not 
sure that the Iliad and Odyssey are substantially compositions 
from one source. 

The Christian gospels may be an allegory, or romance—a 
romance, however, of the most intense seriousness—in which is 
veiled the tragedy of the proletariat, rural and urban, slave or 
semi-slave, of the Roman Empire. In the second century B.c., 
and again in the first century B.c., multitudes of slaves rose 
against the Republic, and in each case thousands of prisoners 
were crucified. By such sufferings, and by the companionship in 
ceaseless toil in field and town, the masses were knit together 
by a sense of kinship in tragedy and in destiny. Then, as now, 
the workers sought solace in clubs, or “colleges,” formed on the 
model of earlier Greek associations, such as the Eranistic and 
the Thiasic clubs. These social gilds met together for festive 
meals—each guest, perhaps, bringing his own provisions—for 
purposes of loans, funeral funds, legal defence, and the like. 
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“Each club would claim the patronage of a god, or heroic figure— 


Dionysos, Sabazios, Adonis, Mithra, etc. Some “colleges” 
would be more secular than religious; some would tend more 
to pious practices, and ethical fellowship. Among the pious 


practices might be included the exuberant and even frenzied 
utterances known as “tongues,” that is, incoherent outpourings of 
‘sounds which were believed to signify, to the outpourer himself, 
‘a spiritual manifestation and message. What more natural than 
that these plebeian conventicles should use ritual and dramatic 
scenes to embody their ideals? A crude poet here, a revivalist. 
there, would shape out the story of a Chrestos (Good One), or 
‘Christos, whose life was a type of the suffering proletariat, and 
whose kindly deeds and soothing words were such as their 
imagination passionately appreciated. To Roman slaves or lower- 
class peasants and artisans, the Crucified Carpenter would stand 
as a symbol for a long history of the people’s sorrows. Once 
‘the process of creating the divine hero was begun, it would 
go on inevitably until it had constructed the Lord who would 
soon come to judge the quick and the dead, and open the Kingdom 
of Heaven to the poor. “Even so come, Lord Jesus,” prayed 
the Christian. Jesus did not return, and then the primitive 
organisations evolved into the splendid imperial corporation—the 
‘Catholic Church which is with us till this day. We may, indeed, 
insist that the early Christians ought to have examined the 
evidences of the Christ-story after the manner of a modern Paley. 
But the merely legal mind is the most incapable of all minds of 
comprehension of the atmosphere in which religious poetry and 
drama take their rise. We must be more or less poets in 
order to understand the origin of Christianity. The people saw 
Christ through their tears, and no scientific medium would have 
made him more real. As the writer of Hebrews says: ‘Faith is 
the assurance of things hoped for, the proving of things not seen ” 
(xi, I). 

If we open the New Testament, we see the confraternities, 
or religious clubs, or churches (ecclesie) meeting for prayer, 
partaking of their love-feast, giving vent to the rhapsody of 
“tongues,” talking eagerly of the coming of Christ, baptising new 
members who “rise again with Christ’ from the water, and even 
immersing themselves in the pool or stream for the sake of the 
‘dead associates, who may thus be made sharers in the Kingdom 
{1 Cor. xv, 29). Among such groups Paul the missionary spent 
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many strenuous years, travelling in Syria, Asia Minor (his birth- 
land), Greece, Italy, and perhaps Spain. The Log-book passages. 
in Acts, in which the writer narrates how “we” sailed from 
Troas to Samothrace, etc., and at length arrived in Rome, the 
scene of the apostle’s martyrdom, are a vivid and apparently 
genuine record of travel and adventure. One of its most affect- 
ing passages is the parting of Paul from the Christians at. Miletus : 


“In all things I gave you an example, how that so labouring ye ought 
to help the weak, and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he 
himself said, It is more blessed to give than to receive. 

And when he had thus spoken, he kneeled down and prayed with 
them all. And they all wept sore, aud fell on Paul’s neck, and kissed’ 
him, sorrowing most of all for the word which he had spoken, that they 
should behold his face no more. And they brought him on his way unto 
the ship.’’- 


Possibly the few details just sketched almost cover the facts of 
his missionary career; the rest is the creation of legend. 
Of his inner history and his religious attitude we must 
be content with the salient features—a Jewish upbringing, 
a change of life-philosophy, an eager ambition to popu- 
larise the Christ-idea among the Gentiles, combined with 
a sufficiently marked compliance with .old» Jewish conventions. 
For some time the tendency of Biblical criticism was to find the 
real Paul in the data supplied by the casual allusions, the auto- 
biographical hints, the theological dialectic, the ethical. passion, 
of the “Pauline” epistles, and to regard the Paul of the Acts as. 
a more or less fictitious personage, constructed as a companion 
hero to Peter in order to reconcile the Jewish-Christian doctrine 
(the Petrine) with the freer evangel of Paul. Perhaps, the book 
of Acts gives us a partially blurred portrait of Paul, and the 
epistles are an after-literature which was attached to his memory 
as the best vehicle for carrying certain ideas of Christ and the 
Christian movement. The epistles show us a different man from 
the Paul of the Acts. To take but one incongruity—one of the 
most striking epistles is that to the Romans, a manifesto which 
could not fail to provoke lively interest in any Christian associa- 
tion. Yet, in the chronicle of Acts, we find Paul arriving at 
Rome, some years after the supposed despatch of this letter, and 
being obliged to explain to a group of Jews the elements of a 
creed which they had heard nothing of from the local Chris- 
tians. Nor does the author of Acts make reference to those 
letters to churches which fill so important a space in the New 
Testament. 
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Nevertheless, the zeal of this missionary, and the fervent 
arguments of the epistles were products of one religious develop: 
ment. Both appealed to races beyond the Hebrew ; both aimed at 
the instruction of societies or churches ; and the name of Paul 
will be found better than any other ‘to symbolise this early..Chris- 
tian enthusiasm and Catholic charity. Judging by the ordinary 
literary tests, the Pauline letters are not all from the: same 
hand. One detects patchwork passages, overlayings of older 
thought by newer thought, dogmatic ideas thrust into the midst 
of personal memoranda, etc. But through all the varieties of 
expression, there runs a central line of effort to establish certain 
grand conceptions which are, in effect, reducible to two—the 
Spiritual Life in Christ, and Fellowship in Christ. Both these 
conceptions appealed to the proletariat, because both opened the 
way to all serious comers. The Spiritual Life gave liberty to 
all ;.the Fellowship embraced all. The Spiritual life implied an 
implanting or obsession of the Divine Power of Christ in the 
individual soul, so compelling and so enlightening and so practical 
that it dispensed with all apparatus, codes and precepts :— 


“With freedom did Christ set us free; stand fast therefore, and be 
not entangled again in a yoke of bondage.” (Gal. v. 1.) 

‘*The whole law is fulfilled in one word, even in this: Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.’’ (Gal. v. 14) 

“ We have been discharged from the law, having died to that wherein 
we were holden; so that we serve in newness of the spirit, and not in old- 
ness of the letter.” (Rom. vii. 6.) 

The Fellowship is universal :— 
‘‘ We, who are many, are One body in Christ, and severally members 


one of another,”’ (Rom. xii, 5.) 
‘“‘ As the body is one, and hath many-members, and all the members 


of the body, being many, are one body, so also is Christ.”’ (1 Cor. xii, 12.) 
‘Ye are all sons of God through faith in Christ Jesus. For as many 
of you as were baptised into Christ did put on Christ. There can be 
‘neither Jew nor Greek ; there can be neither bond nor free; there can be 
no male and female; for ye are all one man in Christ Jesus.’ (Gal. iii, 
27, 28.) 
Substantially, and making allowance for the many intervening 
centuries of progress in knowledge and philosophy, the aim of the 
Pauline movement was the same as the aim of Positivism. The 
epistles condense the moral law into the one maxim, “Love thy 
neighbour as thyself,”’ just as Positivism counts morality as being 
summed up in the rule ‘Live for others.” And the Pauline con- 
ception of Unity in Christ is a faint but valid prototype of the 
doctrine of Continuity and Solidarity which Positivism conveys in 
the term Humanity. ~The interest of the epistles is not diminished 
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by the theory of their composition by a school rather than by’ one 
religious mind. One contributor delights in meditating on Nature 
and. Grace; another on the gift of Charity ; a third on, Spon- 
taneity of the Spirit ; a fourth on the passage through transitory 
Sorrow to the Eternal Light ; a fifth on the armour of the Chris- 
tian warrior ; a sixth on the Advent of the Lord ; while. others 
preferred practical maxims and church regulation. I cannot help 
thinking that there are clear indications in the epistles of a 
master spirit which at least furnishes the framework of the teach- 
ing, and from which emanate the flashes of personal appeal and 
expostulation ; and that later Christian writers added according 
to their philosophy and temperament. In either case, the docu 
ments known as Pauline provide a fine initiative to the long 
succession of religious developments and saintly examples — 
Augustine, Benedict, Boniface, Hildebrand, Bernard, Francis, 
Loyola, Teresa, Elizabeth of Hungary, Vincent de Paul, Father 
Damien, and the rest—which represent Catholicism at its best, 
and which have prepared the way, in conjunction with modern 
science, for the recognition of the Religion of Humanity. 

F, J. Gourp 


THE ASSASSINATIONS 


[Positivists have always condemned assassination ; they have 
never countenanced the insane individualism which erects one man 
into the arbiter of life and death, sovereign legislature, judge, jury 
and executioner all combined. No public wrong can justify this 
secret vengeance: no irresponsible tyranny can excuse a.tyranny 
still more irresponsible. . It is therefore unnecessary for us to do 
more than express our sorrow at the death of Sir Curzon’ Wyllie 
and Dr. Lalkaka. And as the tragedy is the subject of a criminal 
investigation, it would be improper to discuss circumstances and 
motives. But there is one aspect of the case which calls for some 
comment. An attempt is being made in some quarters—happily 
not in many—to use the assassinations as an argument for greater 
repression in India, and to fix on all Indians the guilt of the 
murders. As well might all Americans be held guilty of.the crime 
which robbed the world of Abraham Lincoln. Never were a people 
léss inclined to such methods than the people of India. They have 
shown in. their general reprobation of the assassinations that they 
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have no desire to redress one wrong by another, ‘no belief that the 
slaying of the innocent will put an end to imprisonment without 
trial or the scourging of boy-students. In view of the efforts of 
India’s enemies to use the assassinations as a ‘means ‘of discrediting 
constitutional agitation for the redress of grievances a letter from 
Sir Henry Cotton, M.P., which appeared in the Times of July: 12, 
ig here reprinted. The active efforts of Sir Henty on behalf of the 
éppreéssed, continued alike in good and evil report, cannot fail to 
arouse the admiration and sympathy: of his co-religionists.— 
Epitor. | 

“IT am a man of peace and am not easily moved to indigna: 
tion except on behalf of the suffering and oppressed. I bear and 
have borne always with indifference personal attacks on myself. 
I have been used ‘to such attacks during all my public life, and am 
not anxious to resent them now. Public opinion is naturally and 
justly excited at the horrible assassination of Sir William Curzon 
Wyllie, who was one of the best of men and whose long and distin- 
guished service was devoted to the interests of the Indian people. 
Phe circumstances of his murder are peculiarly painful to me, for 
I was honoured with his confidence and friendship. I do not wish 
to ‘discuss questicns on which further light will presumably be 
thro’ nat the trial, and would have therefore preferred to remain 
silent for the present, but I am afraid that my silence is liable to be 
misconstrued, and venture accordingly to appeal to your hospitality 
to offer a few observations on the situation. 

‘I desire first to protest against the assumption that this murder 
affords any evidence of the existence of any general or widespread 
anarchist conspiracy in India. It.is a question whether any such 
conspiracy exists. The judicial findings of the District and 
Sessions Judge of Alipore and of the High Court of Calcutta in 
the Alipore and Midnapore conspiracy cases afford very strong 
reason for holding that it does not, and that there never was any 
“grave menace to the very foundations of public peace and 
security.” When conspiracy charges after elaborate public trials 
extending over many months are found to break down completely 
and to rest, in fact, on false evidence concocted and manipulated 
by a corrupt police, there is at all events room for doubting 
whether evidence from a similar source on which gentlemen of high 
reputation and character have been imprisoned and deported 
without charge or trial is not also tainted and untrustworthy. It 
js true that there have been cases of deplorable outrage in India, 
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most of which have been appropriately punished. No one would 
wish to minimise the gravity of these offences, but no calm aid 
judicial person would jump to the conclusion that they establish the 
existence of a general or widespread conspiracy. If these out- 
rages constitute a system of terrorism on the one hand, it’ is 
indisputable that spies and informers and false and tutored 
witnesses constitute an equal system of terrorism on the other. 
I do not know what motive could have influenced the wretched 
murderer of Colonel Wyllie—that will no doubt come out at the 
trial ; but I protest against the unwarranted assumption which, 
without any proof in support of it, connects this crime with a 
conspiracy in India. 

I protest also against the imputation which has been generally 
made, and from which your columns are not exempt, that this 
crime is in any way attributable to or connected with the Parlia- 
mentary agitation against the policy which is favoured by the 
Government of repression by means of lettres de cachet against 
individuals who are now lying in prison without having been 
charged, much less tried, for any offence. I and those with whom 
I am associated will continue through good and .through evil 


repute in our campaign against this un-English and intolerable 
procedure in respect of British subjects. It is a constitutional. 
campaign on which we are embarked, and there can be only one 
result to it. Profoundly shocked as we are, and as everyone is, 
at the dreadful crime that was lately perpetrated at the Imperial 
Institute, we know quite well, as of course everyone must know 
whose judgment is not warped by prejudice, that our efforts’ are 
disinterested and our sole aim the reputation and vindication of 
British justice. To associate our action in the smallest degree 
with this atrocious crime, or to suppose that anyone in India, 
however ignorant, would connect our action in any way with poor 
Wyllie’s murder, implies a sense of moral insufficiency and 
obliquity to which I] am sorry that some should have sunk. 
Henry Cotton 


ADAM SMITH AND SOME QUESTIONS OF 
OUR TIME 


In the course of the masterly survey of previous attempts to con- 
stitute social science, made by Auguste Comte in his “ Philosophie 
Positive,” he offers some reflections on “what is called” Political 
Economy. | He points out, as a preliminary consideration, that the 
inanity Of the scientific pretensions of the economists, who had 
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almost always sprung from either the legal ‘or the literary. class,- is 
shown by the fact that, by their education, they were necessarily 
strangers to any idea of scientific observation, to any notion of 
natural law, or to any perception of the meaning of demonstration. 
Whatever, therefore, might be the intrinsic power of their intellect, 
they were incapable of applying scientific method to the complicated 
phenomena they sought to analyse, and, consequently, their works, 
as a whole, consisted of purely metaphysical conceptions. But he 
recognises an honourable exception to this rule in'the case of “the 
illustrious and judicious philosopher, Adam Smith,” who, without 
making the least claim to found a new special science, and endeav- 
ouring only to elucidate in his immortal work some of the most 
important points in the industrial development of Humanity, -was 
yet, by his previous studies, better fitted than his most eminent 
contemporaries to realise the true nature of scientific: method. 
Evidence of this, he says, is furnished by: Smith’s valuable: little 
posthumous treatises on the philosophical spend of the sciences, 
especially of astronomy. 

The final chapter of the work | wiih Comte describes as 
“immortal” (“The Wealth of Nations ”’) deals with. the subject of 
Public Debts—i.e., debts incurred by independent nations—and in 
it Smith brings forward some general considerations _ which, 
although the political condition of the ‘world has very much 
changed since his day, appear to be still deserving of some atten- 
tion. The following imperfect summary of the chapter::may; 
perhaps, furnish some indication of the extent .to which ‘the 
author’s remarks bear on some of our own problems. 


He points out that, in the rude state of society which precedes 
the extension of commerce and the improvement of ‘manufactures, 
when those expensive luxuries which commerce and manufactures 
can alone introduce are altogether unknown, the revenue of the 
great land-holders was derived largely from’the sale of a portion 
of the raw produce—e.g., wool and hides—which, in place of 
money; was paid to them by their tenants ; and, although they 
exercised great hospitality and expended’ large sums in feeding and 
clothing immense numbers of retainers, they were so far frugal as 
not usually to spend ‘their whole income. Some’ part of this 
surplus they seem commonly to have hoarded. They could not 
well-indeed do anything else but hoard. To trade was disgraceful 
to a gentleman, ‘and ‘to lend money at interest would have ‘been 
considered still more so. Under similar circumstances, the same 
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disposition to” save and to! hoard ‘prevailed in the Sovereign as in 
the ‘subjects. ‘But. ina cémmercial country, abounding with every 
form of expensive luxury) the Sovereign, like almost all the great 
proprietors in ‘his dominions, ‘naturally spends a great part of his 
revenue in purchasing’ those luxuries, and in acquiring the costly 
trinkets which’ Compose the splendid but insignificant pageantry 
of a Court.’ His ordinary expense becomes equal to his revenue ; 
he céases to amass treasure, and, when extraordinary exigencies 
require extraordinary. expenses, he must necessarily call upon his 
“subjects for an extraordinary aid. The want of parsimony in time 


cot Peace imposes the necessity of contracting debt in time of war. 


‘When ‘war comes, an immediate and great expense must be incur- 
red’; and in this « exigency Government can have no other resource 
that: in borrowing. With the necessity of borrowing comes the 
facility of doing so.. A‘'country abounding with merchants. and 
manufacturers necéssarily abounds with a set of people who are 
able ‘at all times to advance a very large sum of money to ‘Govern- 
ment. Merchants and manufacturers in.’such a’ country have 
sufficient confidence ‘in the Government to trust it with the use of 
their*property.’ 'They increase their capital by lending money to 
Government }' and‘ as the Government foresees the facility of. bor- 
rowing, it dispenses ‘itself from the duty of saving. To these 
circumstances ‘may be-attributed the origin of the enormous debts 
-which at present oppress, and will in the long run probably ruin, 
an the great nations of Europe. 


The ordinary expenses of the greater part of modern Govern- 
ments in time of’ peace’ being equal, or nearly equal, to their 
ordinary revenue; when: war comes they are both unwilling and 
unable to enlarge|their ‘revenue in proportion to the addition to 
their: expense. 'They are unwilling for fear of offending the people, 
who; by: so: great and so sudden an increase of taxes, would -soon 
be disgusted with the war ; and: they are unable, from not well 
knowing what taxes would be sufficient to produce the: revenue 
wanted, The facility of borrowing delivers them from the embar- 
tassment which this fear and inability would otherwise occasion: 
By means of borrowing: they are enabled, with a very moderate 
increase ‘of taxes, to obtain from year to year money sufficient 
for carrying.on the war, and, by the practice of perpetual funding, 
they are enabled.with the smallest possible amount of extra taxa- 
tion to. raise annually: the largest possible ‘sum of money. : 

In great Empires the people who live in the capital, and in the 
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provinces remote from the scene, of. action,: feel, many, of them, 
scarcely any inconvenience from the war, but enjoy. at their ease 
the amusement, of reading in the newspapers the, exploits ,of, their 
own fleets and armies. To them this.amusement, compensates , the 
small difference between the taxes which they Pay,on account of 
the war and those which they had been accustomed ; to pay. in 
time-of peace. They are commonly, dissatisfied with the. return 
of peace, which puts an end to their enjoyment: and to. a thousand 
visionary hopes of conquest and national glory, from a longer 
continuance of the war, 


’ The ruinous expedient of pubis cae was, enedared | in he 
reign of William and Mary, and Since then. the, reduction of, the 
public debt in time of peace has never borne any proportion. to 
its accumulation in time of war. Prior to the introduction of, that 
expedient the public debt was trifling, butiby. the time Adam Smith 
wrote on.the subject . it had Rese a. total, of 250; million 
pounds. Of that ‘sum more than..100 millions. were due to 
the American War, which had lasted seven years, whereas, during 
the eleven years: of. profound peace : »which had,preceded it, little 
more than ten millions were paid off. the. debt., The return of 
peace, indeed, seldom affords relief from the greater. part of the 
taxes imposed during war., These are mortgaged for the interest 
of the debt contracted to carry on the war. ; But. ‘if some; ‘surplus 
revenue results, it may perhaps be converted: into,a. Sinking, Fund 
for paying off the debt.» A Sinking Fund, ..howener, though. insti- 
tuted for the payment of old debts, facilitates. very. much j.the 
contracting of new ones, It is a subsidiary, fund, always ,at, hand 
to be mortgaged in aid of any other doubtful fund, upon which it 
is proposed to raise money in any exigency of the State. _ During 
the most profound peace various events occur which require, an 
extraordinary expense, and Government, finds it, always more;con- 
venient to defray this expense by ‘misapplying the Sinking Fund 
than by imposing a.new tax, Every. new ,tax,is immediately felt 
more, or less by the people, -It occasions. always. some murmur 
and, meets with some opposition, « It becomes increasingly difficult 
to find out. new subjects of'taxation. A.momentary. suspension, of 
the payment of debt is. not ‘immediately, felt, hy: the .people,, and 
occasions neither murmur nor complaint... To. berrow . of, othe 
Sinking - Fund is always.an obvious and easy, expedient for. getting 
out of the present. difficulty. . When, a,,nation,,is jalready;, over- 
burdened. with taxes, nothing but. the; necessities of, a, new; wark 
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nothing but either the animosity of national. vengeance, or the 
anxiety for national security, can induce the people to submit with 
tolerable patience to a new tax. Hence the usual misapplication 
of the Sinking Fund. 

If the expenses of war were always defrayed by a revenue 
raised within the year, the taxes from which that extraordinary 
revénue was’ drawn would last no longer than the war. Wars 
would in general be more speedily concluded and less wantonly 
undertaken, The people, feeling during the continuance of war 
the complete burden of it, would soon grow weary of it, and 
Government, in order to humour them, would not be under the 
necessity of carrying it, on longer than was necessary. The 
anticipation of the heavy and unavoidable burden of war would 
hinder the peop!e from wantonly calling for it when there was no 
real or'‘solid interest to fight for. bh tas 

' National debts have scarcely ever been completely paid. The 
liberation of the’ public revenue, if ever brought about, has rarely 
been ‘effected except by bankruptcy, although the bankruptey 
has usually been veiled by such devices as raising the denomination, 
or adulterating the standard, of the coin. The public revenue of 
Great Britain can. never: be completely liberated without either 
some very considerable augmentation of it, or some equally con- 
siderable reduction. of the public expenditure. An augmentation of 
revenue might .be obtained by extending the British. system of 
taxation. to all the. different provinces of the Empire, But that 
could ‘searcely’ be: done, ‘consistently with the. principles of the 
British Constitution, without admitting into the British Parliament 
a fair and equal representation of all those different provinces. 
The only resource; meet which remains is a diminution 
of expense, 

The expense of the peace establishment of the Colonies is very 
considerable, and if no revenue can be drawn from them, may, and 
certainly,,ought to, be saved altogether,. But that’ expense is 
insignificant in Comparison. with what the Colonies have cost us 
for defence ‘in time of war—-expense which was incurred because 
they, were supposed to be provinces. of the British Empire. If, 
however, countries contribute neither revenue -nor military force 
towards the support of the Empire, they cannot be considered as 
provinces. They may perhaps be. regarded as appendages, as a 
sort of splendid and showy equipage of the Empire. ‘The rulers of 
Great Britain have amused the people with the imagination that 
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they possessed a great Empire. It has, however, so far, existed. 
only. in imagination. It has hitherto been not an Empire 
but merely the project of one; not a gold mine but’ the 
project of a gold mine. If the project cannot be completed, it 
ought to be given up. If any of the provinces of the British. 
Empire cannot be made to contribute towards the support of the 
whole Empire it is surely time that Great Britain should free 
herself from the expense of defending those provinces in time of 
war, and of supporting any part of their civil and military estab-. 
lishments in time of peace, and endeavour to accommodate her 
future views and designs to the real mediocrity of her circum- 
stances. 
* x * 

On the general question raised by Adam Smith of the expe- 
diency of accumulating a large National Debt, probably there 
would now, in some quarters, be a disposition to take a somewhat 
different view from that which he put forward. It is held, here 
and there, that such a debt is a conservative institution, conducing 
to the stability of the State by the fact that large numbers of 
citizens, being, by their investments, pecuniarily interested in it, 
might be depended on to oppose political measures of a destructive 
character, by which their interests might appear to be threatened. 
In principle, no doubt, Smith was justified in his predictions of 
the ultimately ruinous effects of these ‘‘enormous debts ”; but pos-- 
sibly, with the increase of man’s power over nature, and the marvel- 
lous creation of wealth which has resulted—facts which Smith 
could scarcely be expected to foresee—the perspective of the 
question has altered somewhat since his time. The Debt of 250: 
millions, incurred in rather less than a century before his day, has 
in the subsequent 130 years reached, with upward and downward 
fluctuations, the prodigious total of, in round figures, 700 millions ; 
and yet it is difficult to say that we are perceptibly much nearer 
the epoch of ruin. 

Mill seemed to have no misgivings on this point. In discussing 
the expediency of a National Debt (‘‘ Pol. Econ.,” bk. v, ch. 7) his. 
only stipulation is that the capital borrowed must not be taken 
from funds employed, or destined to be employed, in production, 
because that is equivalent to taking the amount from the wages. 
of the working class—a proceeding which he condemns as the 
very. worst of all financial expedients. So long as a loan does not 
have the effect of raising the rate of interest, and the capital 
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borrowed is merely a surplus which could not find employment 
at the current rate, he regards such loans as permissible, and 
appears, therefore, to differ from Smith as to the necessarily inju- 
rious effects of public debts. 

But, if I may venture to say so, that is not the only question 
to be considered. Even if we admit, for the sake of argument, 
that Smith’s tone on the subject of National Debts was unduly 


alarmist, the question remains whether, on other grounds than 
that of their peril to the State, they should not be reduced and, if 
possible, ultimately swept away. Mill admits that it is impossible 
not to maintain the principle that steps should be taken to reduce 
the Debt, either by a general contribution, or gradually by means 
of surplus revenue, the latter being. in his view the only just and 
feasible method. But he thinks it is not advisable in all cases to 
maintain surplus revenue for the purpose, and that the better plan 
is, in the first place, to take off taxes rather than to liquidate debt ; 
although he suggests that, after a certain stage, the entire produce 
of particular taxes might be appropriated to the redemption of 
debt. Smith, on the other hand, is in favour of surplus revenue 
being devoted to a Sinking Fund, although he laments that the 
fund so created is too often misappropriated to other purposes. 

In any case, both thinkers agree in the desirability of eventually 
getting rid of the debt by some means ; and this conclusion seems to 
find a powerful support in an argument which neither of them ex- 
plicitly uses, but which probably they would both have admitted. 
Smith says that every new tax is immediately felt by the people. 
The term “people” is a rather vague one, and if by it he means the 
working-class, the statement is perhaps not strictly correct. Every 
new tax is obviously immediately felt by the special class on which 
it is levied, but not necessarily by the working-class. What is 
true is that the incidence of all taxation, whether new or old, 
tends, ultimately, to fall largely, if not entirely, on the working- 
class. It filters down from the richer classes, on which taxation is 
ostensibly imposed, through imperceptible and untraceable chan- 
nels, until, like water, it finds its lowest level—that level existing 
in the poorest and most defenceless class. The existence of a 
National Debt means continued taxation for the payment of 
interest, and the consequence is that those classes whose means 
enable them to invest in the Government funds—in other words, to 
lend money to the Government—are, in accordance with this prin- 
ciple, continually deriving benefit from the sacrifices made by 
their poorer fellow-citizens. Last year, it is stated in ‘“‘ Whitaker’s 
Almanack,” the total cost of the National Debt, including over 
eight million pounds for the Sinking Fund, was 294 millions. If, 
therefore, we had no National Debt, the working-class would be 
proportionately relieved from the pressure of taxation. 

In the Budget which is now under discussion the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proposes to adopt the “obvious and easy expe- 
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dient ” of reducing the Sinking Fund from eight to five millions, 
and it is a subject for regret that he should thus confirm Smith’s 
view as to the practice usually followed in respect of that Fund. 
With the enormous revenue which he contemplates raising (162 
millions) it would seem that, as a matter of principle, he might have 
refrained, in the case of such a comparatively trifling sum as three 
millions, from meddling with the Fund, and thus lending his 
-countenance to the opinion that the question of the redemption of 
debt is one of no very great importance. 

It is true that, in default of a larger revenue, Smith considers 
that the total redemption of the Debt is impossible without a 
reduced expenditure ; and although the circumstances are now 
considerably changed, there seems, from the economic point of 
view, to be still much force in his argument on the relation of the 
Colonies to the Empire. We incur a direct civil and military 
expenditure on behalf of the Colonies (excluding India) of over 
five millions, and of that sum they have hitherto reimbursed us 
about a million. In addition, as a result of the recent naval scare, 
Australia and New Zealand have each offered to provide a “ Dread- 
nought.” Canada declines to contribute directly to Imperial ex- 

_ penditure, but proposes to build a navy for her own defence. It 
may, therefore, be taken for granted that, when these arrangements 
have been completed, our-five millions will practically be repaid. 
But the total expense of our navy, when the new ships for which 
the Government have taken credit are built, will be something like 
forty millions, or more ; and, as Sir Edward Grey said at the Press 
Conference, “the navy isthecommonsecurity of the whole Empire.” 
Australia or New Zealand will not be saved by a single ‘Dread- 
nought ” from a hostile attack, and Smith’s question seems, there- 
fore, still to remain, viz. (1) whether they and other Colonies which 
benefit by the protection afforded them by a strong Imperial navy 
ought not to contribute more adequately to the funds by which at 
present that navy is provided, or (2) whether, as an alternative, 
this country should not abandon the mockery of Empire, relinquish 
the gigantic task of defending such Colonies, and reconcile herself 
to the more modest but less costly position which is commen- 
surable with her powers? HEnryY ELris 


PAUPERISM AND UNEMPLOYMENT # 


As I promised in the June number of this Review, when dealing 
with the “Failure of the Poor Law,” I now return to the Reports 
of the Poor Law Commission to consider their proposals for the 
cure or mitigation of unemployment. As to the failure of the 


* Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and the Relief of 
Distress [Cd. 4499]. 1909. ‘ 
The Public Organisation of thé Labour Market: Being Part Two of the 
' Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission, Edited with Introduction by 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb (Longmans Green & Co. 1909. 5s. net). 
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Poor Law to meet the difficulty both Reports are in agreement. 
Self-respecting men prefer starvation to work in the Labour 
Yards, while for others, so unpleasant are the conditions that the: 
County Gaol has no additional terrors. This is seen still more 
in the case of ‘Test’? Workhouses, intended especially to deter.. 
The severity in fact defeats itself, even when it appears to be 
most successful. 

“The number of so-called ‘ Vagrants’ rises. Presently an official! 
enquiry is held, a new Circular is issued by the Local Government Board, 
up and down the country Local Authorities make the Casual Wards. 
“more deterrent, more repulsive and more brutalising. The number of 
applicants for admission falls off, and great are the mutual congratula- 
tions. A year or two later it is discovered that men are ‘sleeping out,’ 
philanthropists are driven to make other provision, the police complain 
of the nuisance of the ‘unwarded Vagrant,’ the Guardians themselves. 
shrink back in compunction at the more than prison-like severity that 
they are inflicting; and the conditions of the casual ward become less. 
deterrent. Then the number of applicants for admission again rises ;. 
and, this being quite erroneously regarded as an increase in ‘ vagrancy,” 
the same old remedies are once more rediscovered and the see-saw begins. 
again.’’ (Minority Report II, 83.) 

-The penal severity of these institutions “falls only on such com- 
paratively decent men as have become too debilitated and too. 
incompetent to gain even the barest living outside.” In fact,, 
such institutions make worse the conditions of employment. 

“And there is this further flaw in the case of the Able-bodied Test 
Workhouse, that in establishing a worse state of things for its inmates. 
than is provided by the least eligible employment outside, it is not only 
guilty of deliberate cruelty and degradation, thereby manufacturing and 
hardening the very class it seeks to exterminate, but it protects and, so- 
to speak, standardises the worst conditions of commercial employment. 
It is neither desirable morally nor economical financially to drive men 
and women to accept ‘ the least eligible’ outside employment. It is these- 
very ‘least eligible’ employments that have created, and are still creating, 
a huge residuum of feeble-minded people who cannot work and able- 
bodied people who regard work as the worst of evils.” (Min. Rep. II, 67.) 


.As to Relief Works, both Reports condemn them strongly, 
‘Efficiency and ineficiency,” say the Majority (Cd. 4499, p. 634),. 
“cannot work side by side at the same rate of pay without the 
certainty of inefficiency in the course of time lowering the standard 
of efficiency and determining the rate of pay and progress”; and. 
the condemnation of the Minority is even more emphatic. 

In discussing the causes of Pauperism, the Majority make the 
great error of attributing it in part to unemployment caused by 
drink and other personal failings. Though drink may be a 
reason for one person rather than another being unemployed, it 
does not immediately affect the amount of unemployment avail- 
able. It may do so slightly and indirectly by turning expenditure: 
from channels which would give more employment than. the 
manufacture of intoxicants does. If a hard drinker and six sober 
men are in the labour market, and there is only work for six, 
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the hard drinker will probably fall out ; but if there is only work 
for five, his sobriety will not save the sixth sober man. The 
Majority, however, does not deny that under-employment is a 
cause of pauperism, and this in the eyes of the Minority is the 
most important cause of all. From the Under-employed are drawn 
““at least two-thirds of all the pauperism, other than that of old 
age, sickness, widowhood, and orphanage ; and probably, if we 
include indirect results, at least as large a proportion also of these 
parts of pauperism.” There is going on ‘“‘a constant manufac- 
ture of paupers.” Other evil conditions—low wages, excessive 
hours, extravagant expenditure on drink or occasional drunken- 
ness do not result in pauperism to any marked degree if com- 
bined with reasonable regularity of employment (Min., II, 294, 
296). It is under-employment that makes men unemployable. A 
‘Charity Organisation Secretary told the Commission: “It is not 
that the casual man has a larger dose of original sin than his 
fellows ; it is that he is exactly what any other class in the com- 
munity would become . . . . were they submitted for any length 
of time to the same system of employment” (Min., II, 217). 
It is not wonderful, therefore, that ‘the Decasualisation of Labour 
is strongly advocated in both Reports, and is in fact the main end 
of the remedies proposed by the Minority. ; 

In regard to other forms of pauperism than that of the adult 
-and able-bodied, the chief difference between the rival forms of 
organisation proposed by Majority and Minority, is that the former 
would still leave all kinds of destitution to be dealt with by one 
‘authority, a Destitution Committee of the County Council, while 
the latter would distribute the care of various classes, the aged, 
the sick, the children, etc., among committees already existing, 
leaving as representative of the old destitution authority, only a 
‘single officer to make this distribution, and see that each case was 
sent for relief to the proper committee. In regard, however, to 
adult able-bodied men, the Minority make a further and more 
novel proposal. They argue with great force that the problem 
of pauperism as it affects men of full working capacity is really 
a problem of employment, that the labour market cannot be con- 
veniently divided according to the administrative areas of County 
or City, that a national organisation is alone competent to deal 
with the problem effectively. Both Reports adopt the proposal of 
Mr. Beveridge (see Positivist Review, April, 1909) for the estab- 
lishment of Labour Exchanges in order to put an end to the 
stagnant pools of labour which exist where each employer main- 
tains his own reserve. But such Labour Exchanges will obviously 
‘be more effective when closely in touch with each other as parts 
of a national system, and it is such a national system that the 
‘Government now propose to set up. 

The establishment of Labour Exchanges. is a step in the direc- 
tion of the abolition of casual labour at which both Reports aim ; 
‘but as this. will not of itself increase the amount of work, as the 
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result will be that while some will be continuously employed, 
others will not be employed at all, some of those who are now 
casuals will gain, others will lose. It is not, therefore, surpris- 
ing that the casual workers look with some suspicion on such 
schemes. They prefer that such work as there is, should be 
shared, so that none shall be left entirely workless. In some-well 
organised trades, as for instance, in that of the coal-miners, this 
is the plan adopted, ‘‘short time ” being worked in slack seasons. 
This arrangement is approved (Min., II, 258), “where wage- 
earners enjoy practical continuity of employment under the same 
employer (but only in those’ cases).” The advantages of this 
method are very apparent in every case where the reduced hours. 
of working ‘still produce a living wage. The abolition of casual 
labour does fiot necessarily mean that éach labourer must have 
a full day’s work. Continuity of employment and a living wage 
are the essentials. But the question of so reorganising industry 
that casual labour might be abolished without throwing any who 
are able and willing to work continuously out of employment is 
one that the Reports neither attempt nor hope to solve. An 
increase of work to provide for some of those thrown out of 
employment may, it is pointed out, be obtained in several ways. 
The casual labour of women which is resorted to as a means of 
supplementing, the meagre earnings of the casual labour of men, 
would largely disappear, if that ceased. Widows with children, 
when assisted out of the public purse, should be given sufficient 
relief to enable them to devote themselves to their maternal duties. 
The labour of boys should be restricted, and should be directed: 
more to.a preparation for their future career than to immediate 
gain. The hours of work in many industries should be reduced. 
Yet in spite of these measures, it is believed there would remain,’ 
as a result of decasualisation, a considerable -surplus unpro- 
vided for and, unabsorbed. 


This surplus is in addition to the class of vagrants and of 
homeless poor, whose numbers appear in the past to have been 
much exaggerated. It is now estimated that each class consists 
of between twenty and thirty thousand persons, a small number, 
if we consider the whole population of the country or even the 
number out of work at any one time. Probably to attempt the 
reform of these classes is to indulge in a useless expenditure, and 
to attempt their repression an equally useless cruelty. The case: - 
of the unemployed generally, and of those who will become un- 
employed through the abolition of casual labour, is no doubt very 
different. The Minority, recognising that there is no such thing 
as “Work.” in the abstract, that even the simplest job requires. 
some specialised skill, propose that those unable to obtain work 
at the Labour Exchanges, should be trained in: Labour Colonies; 
and if idle or recalcitrant, passed on to places of forcible and 
prolonged detention. This is said to be one of the most popular 
of the proposals made. It affects no powerful interests. It mav 
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even, from fear of these institutions, render the labourer more_ 
subservient and more ready to take low wages. It harmonises 
with that desire to obtain an immediate remedy by the application. 
of. external force which is one of the characteristics of the age. 
But it is not without its dangers. It will be no easy task to make 
the Detention Colonies anything but prisons. The Test Work- 
house difficulty will recur. The inducements to industry will be 
different to those of the world outside. The training given in the’ 
Labour Colonies will not provide work, if no work is available. 
Above all, the moral effects may be the opposite of those 
expected. It is generally admitted that to gather the shiftless. 
together, as some charitable agencies do, makes them worse ; that 
they are much more likely to keep or to recover their self-respect, 
while scattered among the industrious population, and thus ex- | 
posed to the influence of the hard-working majority. It is now 
proposed to gather them together in Colonies, and thus to still 
further segregate them from the working population. Is not this 
to place them in the situation least favourable to reform? 

S. H. Swinny 


PB AvhAs GeneAri el S 


PrincE BuLtow, the Chancellor of the German Empire, has 
resigned and has been succeeded by Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg. 
The English reader, in seeing this announcement, may at first 
sight imagine that there will be a change of Ministry if not of 
policy in Germany.. But this is not so. Responsible government’ 
in our sense of the word does not exist in that country. . The 
Ministers there are heads of departments and are in fact civil: 
servants. Prince’ Bulow resigned because ‘his Budget was: 
rejected by the Reichstag, but this did not involve the resignation 
of the other Ministers, and the new Chancellor is simply am 
official who has been promoted. It cannot be too often said that 
public opinion counts for very little if for anything in Germany 
—the one important fact is w ‘hat the Emperor thinks. We have 
recently had visits by labour leaders and members of various 
Christian bodies from this country to Germany. ‘They, have been 
well received there, but in both cases the organised: leaders of the 
working classes took no part in the rejoicings, and too much 
importance must not be attached to those gatherings. “The one 
person who directs the foreign and internal policy of the, German 
Empire is the German Emperor, and the great. mass of the 
German people will be ready to follow his lead. 
*¥ * * 
M. G. Deherme is already favourably known as the founder of 
the French Universités populaires, which are at once Adult Schools 
with lectures on a wide range of subjects, and clubs for the 
people. But«of late years he has taken no part in their manage- 
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ment, and has travelled in French West Africa and Tonquin. He 
has now published a work dealing with France’s African Empire. 
(“L‘Afrique Occidentale Francaise,” by G. Deherme. Paris: 
Bloud et Cie.) Though his object is to urge Frenchmen to emi- 
grate to these colonies, he seems to be conscious that he will not 
succeed. A strong partisan of colonisation, he believes that the 
European Powers introduce into Africa order and the benefits of 
a higher civilisation. He admits, however, that alcohol is a great 
evil, and he would prohibit its import ; but he does not recognise 
the possibility of a much greater evil, the commercial exploitation 
of the natives and the persecution it involves, in order that higher 
dividends may be enjoyed by capitalists at home. 
PauL DEscouRs 


The London Meeting in commemoration of the Centenary of Thomas Paine, 
described in the last number of this Review, was organised by the National 
Secular Society. 
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hE BUDGET ANDMEHEs PEERS 


In the July number of this Review I described the Budget as being 
more radical than any of the famous Finance Acts of the Nine- 
teenth Century, because it marked, not indeed as its critics say 
“revolution”? or “Socialism,” but, in its possible and ultimate 
effects, presaged a social and economic revolution. By that I 
meant that it opens a new era of national finance, throwing upon 
wealth the principal burden of taxation, and intercepting for the 
State a percentage of that automatic increase of capital which is 
caused by the progress of society itself. And I added that the 
Budget would save us from “the conspiracy called Tariff Reform.” 

That part of its work is already done. Now that the people 
have had a vision of a truly social scheme of taxation they will 
never be misled by the mendacious promises of what they call a 
“scientific Tariff’’—but which in truth is merely a “swindling 
Tariff.” From first to last, the thing was ‘a conspiracy,” con- 
cocted by the most notorious turncoat of our time, to cover the 
disasters caused by a criminal adventure. It was caught up and 
engineered by knots of capitalists and speculators who thought 
they could “corner” the British public, and “boom” their parti- 
cular market at the expense of the labouring masses. The whole 
game was a big swindle, as completely as ever was the South Sea 
Bubble. But Asquith, Lloyd George, and Churchill have pricked 
the bubble, and the skin of it lies as flat as an old rag. 

The only question now left is—what will the Peers do after all 
this furious bluster? Certainly I neither wonder, nor complain, 
that Peers, Conservatives, and Capitalists in general, made a 
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resolute attack on the Budget Bill as drafted in May last. I 
wrote in June that “some of its provisions would be found un- 
workable,” and also in individual cases ‘‘even cruel and unjust.” 
Now in August, on this ‘Feast of Saint Grouse,” we have had a 
new and revised Finance Bill, and several “unworkable” or 
“unjust” provisions are withdrawn. One cannot deny that the 
Opposition have a right to boast that much of their criticism has 
affected Liberals and convinced Ministers. And Ministerialists 
are open to the charge of having battled for two weary months to 
justify clauses they have had to abandon. 


But even now, in its amended form, the Budget still portends 
a great social reform in finance, and may yet bring about an 
economic reorganisation of English land tenures. As this isa 
drastic change touching the very basis of our landed aristocracy, 
it is quite inevitable that the House of Lords, and their friends 
and partisans, should fight to the death in mitigation of the novel 
taxation specially imposed on them. Again, the Finance Bill 
really is a challenge to the Upper House, to the landed interest, 
and to rural Protectionists, to defy the Commons, if they dare :— 
it is even paraded as being such a challenge. If the Lords fail to 
take up the gage of battle over this vital question, they will 
assuredly forfeit half their power and their popularity with the 
monied orders. If the Peers submit to the Finance Bill, their 
“blocking” rights, their liberum veto to cry non possumus, 
nolumus, is finally gone. The Budget is the final test whether 
this country is an aristocratic or a democratic republic. The 
question of the hour is what will the Lords do?—what can they 
do?—what should they do? 


A few words on the Constitutional question. As an old Pro- 
fessor of Constitutional Law, I feel bound to state my entire 
concurrence with the legal doctrines laid down by Professor Dicey 
in three Letters to The Times of July 26th, August 3rd and oth. 
Mr. Dicey is our greatest living authority, and he has carefully 
examined every point in this certainly abstruse and ambiguous 
problem. He is right, I believe, in holding : 


(1) That the House of Lords has a legal right to reject or 
amend any Bill. 


(2) That the House of Commons claims a customary privi- 


lege to refuse any change by the Lords in a Money 
Bill. 
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(3) That the House of Lords, having never formally admit- 
ted this claim, may refuse to pass a money Bill, if it 
involves radical social legislation apart from mere 
taxation. 

The first two propositions are clear law; the third is an 
inference drawn from the very existence of a Second Chamber. 
If the House of Lords may neither reject nor modify any clause 
tacked to a Bill professing to be financial, the consent of a Second 
Chamber would be an empty form. Suppose a pretended money 
Bill disestablished the Monarchy, or the Church, or abolished 
private property in land—must the Lords pass it without striking 
out a line? It is obvious that the legal right of the Lords to 
amend such a Bill (see prop. 1) would apply ; and, whatever the 
consequences, the nation would have to decide. The question of 
course now is—Is this Budget Bill one that proposes great national 
and social reforms apart from matters of mere finance? 

In my opinion it is so: its very popularity proclaims this: its 
entire strength to defeat Protection rests on this character. In 
the July Number, I explained what a deep and growing reform of 
our system of taxation, of our system of land-holding, the Bill 
proposed to inaugurate. It was for that reason that I heartily 
supported it even in its crude state, and I vouched for the support 
of the whole Labour interest. I need not go over the ground ; 
and I still admit that, even as amended, the measure would leave 
many hard cases, and would fall with cruel severity on many 
worthy squires who have done nothing personally to merit such 
a fate. 

Of course individuals are not responsible—neither squires, nor 
peers, not even Dukes. It is the system—a system which has 
slowly got stereotyped in two centuries, which Parliament, lawyers, 
land-agents, farmers, and parsons have combined to work up into 
a system of legalised oppression, even of conventional fraud. The 
English land-tenure system, especially in towns, but also on every 
acre of English soil, is an obsolete conglomeration of rights and 
usages ingeniously contrived to give every advantage to the legal 
owner of the soil, to all creditors, to rent-receivers—as against 
occupiers, cultivators, debtors, and workers. It is an ancient 
system, the tyranny of which is concealed by law and custom from 
the conscience of those who enjoy it, and from the knowledge of 
those who suffer under it. As an old real property lawyer and 
conveyancing draftsman, I have had to work it myself, to my 
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sorrow and shame. And I know the ins and outs of it. For a 
century land-reformers have denounced it and have sought to 
redress its evils. Bentham, Mill, Fawcett, and Radicals, in and 
out of Parliament ; Cobden, Bright, Morley, Wallace, and many 
a reformer, have engaged in the long battle which has been actively 
waged for fifty years, and has been the main incentive to militant 
Socialism. And the Lloyd George Budget now opens a basis for 
a trenchant reform of it. 

That innocent landowners will suffer, that much hardship will 
ensue in extirpating this obsolete landed system is unhappily true. 
It reminds us of the French Revolution of 1789. The monstrous 
but legal enormities of the Ancien Régime caused a violent reaction 
which ruined many worthy persons who had never done anything 
more than their ancestors had done for ages. For fifty years 
indignation against the land laws and land customs has been 
growing deeper. And with an immense Liberal majority in the 
Commons, it became inevitable to grapple with the abuses. Popu- 
lar irritation at typical cases of oppression in great cities had 
centred the assault on a few well-known ground landlords. 

What will the Lords do? There is much in Prof. Dicey’s 
contention (Letter iii) that if there is to be a real Second Chamber, 
now or never the House of Peers should force an appeal to the 
country. We have always been opposed to any single Chamber 
system ; and Positivists are not Democrats but Sociocrats ; 1.é.¥ 
we attach no sacred value or necessary acceptance to the popular 
opinion of the hour. The only real test we will recognise is the ~ 
permanent good of society ; and we do not believe that a mere 
Referendum can always point out that good. If the Peers submit 
to this Budget without struggle—and I cannot say that a struggle 
would be uwnconstitutional—their prestige is gone, and they will be 
preparing themselves for a complete and early re-settlement of 
their constitutional rights, and this can only mean the total ex- 
tinction of hereditary legislators. The temptation to the Peers to 
make a last stand is tremendous. They form the only hereditary 
body of legislators remaining in the world in this twentieth 
century ; and it seems that honour demands of the Old Guard of 
Feudalism that they should die—but not ‘surrender. 

On the other hand, the present challenge by the Commons is 
the most favourable for themselves that they are ever likely to 
get. In an appeal to the people—with the single question : “shall 
we tax the luxuries of the rich or the food of the people? ”— 
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there can be but one answer. Protection, land-monopoly, un- 
earned increment, hereditary legislation—would all be swept away 
together, and a democratic republic would be within measurable 
distance. From the point of view of social reform, it is to be 
devoutly wished that the Lords will fight, at least to the extent 
of amending the Budget. 


Will they?—no one knows—they do not know themselves. 
Whatever the hot bloods may say, whatever the rank and file may 
clamour for, the experienced leaders of Conservatism, financiers, 
and organisers, well know what terrific risks they incur by defying 
the Commons. In the first place, even if an immediate General 
Election were held in October, the disorganisation to our whole 
financial, administrative, and industrial system would be equiva- 
lent to the effects of Civil War. Incalculable confusion would 
result ; for the taxes, as yet unauthorised by Parliament, have 
been already paid on countless millions. The Funds, and with 
the Funds, all investments would fall 20 per cent. We should 
all find ourselves the poorer. And even the poor, and those who 
have no realised property, would find work stagnant, industry 
paralysed. It would not be possible to throw the responsibility 
of this disaster on the Commons and the Ministers, for the plain 
truth would be that the Lords had brought it about in order to 
force taxation of the people’s food. 


The chaos involved by this deadlock would be universal. 
Every man who possessed one hundred pounds of his own would 
find it worth no more than eighty ; and there would be no imme- 
diate use even for the eighty. But the social and political chaos 
would be even more serious than the economic chaos. The old 
unwritten constitution having been destroyed, we should have 
to construct a new written Parliamentary constitution. Who can 
say what that would be? No House of Peers would figure in it, 
possibly not even an hereditary throne. And when a new Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had to frame another popular Budget, the 
“unearned increment’ clauses, the super-tax, the death duties, 
and the like, would not be the moderate percentage proposed 
by Asquith and Lloyd George, but more akin to that suggested 
by Carnegie, Snowden, and Keir Hardie. No! the Conservative 
Leaders will not take that plunge. But social reformers should 
pray that they might. FREDERIC HARRISON 


August 15th, 1909. 
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THE MOVEMENT TOWARDS FREE 
CARHORICISN 


One of the contemporary gibes uttered concerning Positive 
Religion, as outlined by Auguste Comte, was that it amounted to 
Catholicism without Christianity. There was an element of truth 
in the jest, and it begins to take upon itself the character of a 
serious reality. Time brings its revenges for the sound thinker 
and faithful reformer ; the gibe of the Nineteenth Century becomes 
the watchword of the Twentieth. The demand of the time is for a 
Catholicism, not indeed without Christianity, but without the 
fables which were for so long regarded as an integral part of it. 
The religious crisis has been produced by the growth of Positive 
ideas in the bosom of orthodoxy itself, to such a degree as to be 
incompatible with all others. What the advanced movements that 
still use the Christian name are aiming at may fairly be termed a 
Christian Positivism, that is to say, their leaders desire to base 
Christianity on demonstrable truth, instead of on supernatural 
inspiration or ecclesiastical authority. 

Comte was indeed a true seer ; what he alone saw to be neces- 
sary, nearly ninety years ago, is now being widely demanded by 
many powerful voices. Out of the Roman Church herself, out of 
the Greek and Anglican Churches, out of Nonconformity, out of 
its extreme form of Unitarianism, may we not say from Islam and 
the religious communities of the Farthest East, there comes a 
rising and insistent demand for a new and inclusive Religious 
Synthesis. All this Auguste Comte foresaw and provided for by 
laying the foundations of a religion as wide as Humanity, and 
consonant with man’s latest knowledge and ripest thought. 

It is perfectly true that of those leaders who are now pleading 
and labouring for religious liberty and unity, few have yet reached 
the logical and philosophical position postulated by Comte. It is 
only natural that those who seek a new and uniting synthesis, 
from within some section of more or less orthodox Christianity, 
should begin by supposing that the nucleus is to be found in his 
own Communion, and in no other. This need not discourage us. 
It is the spirit that desires a new religious synthesis based on 
respect for the freedom of the human intellect and leaving an open 
course for progress that is of importance ; such a spirit sooner 
or later finds its true centre, and every endeavour made during 
the search is itself beneficial, 
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With the efforts of Mr. R. J. Campbell in this direction all of 
us are familiar, and some of us may admire the man and approve 
his work. Others have only a scant sympathy for a man who 
does not jump to their position at one bound. Individuals often 
make such leaps, but masses of men are not so agile; they move, 
not like the avalanche, but like the glacier. For my own part I 
have a deep sympathy with men such as Mr. Campbell and his 
coadjutors, who have a talent for moving large masses, though it 
may be a rarer and more effective talent which goes forth into 
isolation, or the companionship of the few, in its eagerness to 
proclaim all the truth it knows. But, after all, the New Theolo- 
gists are brave men striving to accommodate the old Theology to 
the new Positivism. There can be only one result in the long 
run—the former must gradually pale away, while the latter rises 
into noontide splendour. The New Theologists may be regarded 
as Positivists working in their own way and in their own environ- 
ment. They are bringing in the fact and pushing out the fiction. 
It is one of the most encouraging signs of the time that a League 
has been formed, with an organ of its own—the Christian Com- 
monwealth—having for its object the establishment of a rational 
religious synthesis, and that probably for the first time men of 
more orthodox communions have joined with Unitarians in reli- 
gious fellowship and action. Their aim is apparently to purge 
religion of all supernatural claims and beliefs, and to re-found it 
on the facts of nature and man’s life. This has much in common 
with the Positive synthesis. 


* One of the most recent and powerful pleas in this behalf comes 
from what we are willing enough to term a section of the Christian 
Church, but which is denied that name by more orthodox believers. 
It is made by a minister of the Unitarian body, the Rev. J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas of Nottingham. He had already put forward his 
appeal for a “Free Catholic Church” in a book bearing that title, 
and he has now reiterated it, with fresh fire and force, in a paper 
that he read in April last before the National Conference of 
Liberal Christian Churches. It is the spirit of this paper which is 
the most admirable feature of it ; the thinking is not so invariably . 
clear and consistent as the words are always rich and glowing. 
Moreover, it must be admitted that the paper gains greatly in 
authority and weight through its endorsement by the venerated 
Dr. Drummond, late Principal of the Unitarian College at Oxford. 
To some of us it is a most gratifying portent to see the Unitarians 
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on the move, as for some generations they have presented the 
anomaly of being at once the most advanced and the least mobile 
of religious bodies. They may now be about to seize the occasion 
to place themselves at the head of the forward movement in 
Christian thought. There will, however, be acute differ- 
ences within the community itself, for the conservative 
element remains powerful and may prove unyielding. Still the 
crisis was bound to come, as it was inconceivable that a denomina- 
tion with its origin and history should be allowed to perish of 
atrophy while more orthodox Christians were advancing beyond 
their point of rest. If Unitarianism had progressed with the 
times, it would have reached before now the Positivist position of 
a Universal Religion. 


The issue of Mr. Lloyd Thomas’s plea is, however, a sign that 
the creative spirit is moving over the face of the waters, and we 
may yet see the Unitarian Chapels become temples of a widely 
inclusive Religion of Humanity. Even now, Unitarian hymns and 
liturgies, if interpreted in a Positivist sense, can be as edifying as 
was the reading of the Imitatio to Comte. The danger to be 
guarded against is lest Unitarianism, which has hitherto stood 
for a rational Christianity, should, in its effort to become 
“Catholic,” corrupt itself by amalgamation with more superstitious 
elements. It should be careful to keep its rationalism pure and 
unsullied, for the true justice it can do itself and the real service 
it can render the world is to promote the tendency towards a 
Rational Catholicism. Mr. Lloyd Thomas limits his present view 
to a Christian unity ; but it will be impossible for clear-sighted 
followers of truth and sincere seekers after a unifying principle to 
be content with any union which would exclude three-fourths of 
the human race. They must come at least to a principle that will 
embrace all the races of mankind. If they are to be free Catholics, 
indeed, they must adopt the noble catholicity of Comte, who 
provided in the Positivist synthesis for the inclusion of the white, 
black, and yellow races in one real brotherhood. If Comte 
. granted the white race intellectual predominance, he awarded the 
primacy for affection to the negro, and for activity to the yellow 
man. Unitarians deduce the doctrine of a Divine Fatherhood 
from the accepted brotherhood of men. But the life of man 
resembles that of the orphan ; no aid comes to him except as men 
provide it for one another. Unless, indeed, as may easily be 
done, the Unitarian Father is identified with a personification of 
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the good and great souls of Humanity who bestow their blessings 
on the race of men. Aptly enough, Mr. Lloyd Thomas, in his 
paper, speaks of “the power of a silent democracy of departed 
souls,” a phrase of special meaning in the ears of Positivists. 
Mr. R. J. Campbell again, in a recent sermon, said he looked for 
“the realisation of a spiritual unity from which none shall be 
excluded, and of a fraternity which shuts no human interest out- 
side its scope.” That is also the very aim and design of Posi- 
tivism as conceived by Auguste Comte, and shows the degree to 
which the emancipated intellects of the age are thinking together. 


Mr. Lloyd Thomas is somewhat obscure on the principle of 
creed and dogma. It is not clear whether in his religious Union 
there is to be doctrine or no doctrine. He refers to the Credo 
drawn up by a writer in a recent issue of the “Hibbert Journal,” 
and though admiring it as an exposition of individual belief, he 
appears to dismiss that and every other possible formulation as 
constituting a bond of union. He brings against that Credo the 
contradictory charges of being both irrevocable and subject to 
modification ; whereas the framer occupies the perfectly sound 
position that a creed may be firmly stated in the present and yet 
be susceptible of amendment in the future. Mr. Lloyd Thomas 
says that theology should be, like any other science, under col- 
lective authority. Surely there is a confusion of terms here. 
There is no collective authority in science, the authority resides in 
great individual names who have formulated scientific truth, as 
manifested to successive generations. Men appeal to the ancients 
by name for their scientific authority, and among the moderns they 
refer to Galileo, Newton, Darwin. Scientific truth is not a vague 
thing that every man declares for himself. If there is no creed in 
science, there are standards under which every scientific worker 
labours, though with power to modify them by fresh discoveries 
and inductions. Without standards men of science would grope 
blindly in a trackless labyrinth and no consensus would be possible. 
We do not want such a standardless condition in religious thought. 
That is the sense in which Positivists adopt the writings of 
Auguste Comte—as a basis or as a point of departure, something 
which, while leaving them free to pursue their own investigations, 
to make, if they can, new discoveries, and to suggest modifica- 
tions, yet remains for the time a criterion of religious thought and 
organisation. It is in this spirit that Positivists appeal to all 
emancipated minds to abandon a merely negative attitude, and to 
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declare in favour of Comte as a leader and his Positivism as the 
groundwork of a new religious system. Until this is done the 
orthodoxy of the day must retain its official supremacy. Positivists 
desire Freethinkers to accept Comte in the way that scientific men 
adopt Darwin—not as one who imposes a limit, but as one whose 
teaching means a stage of progress reached and a new starting- 
point indicated. Positivism is, in truth, the Free Catholicism so 
much desired ; a Universal Religion freed from superstition, freed 
from ancient error, freed from everything that militates against 
the cult of a pure and exalted Humanity. PuiLtip THOMAS 


LHESCITIZEN AND LAR eCEeUsa. 
A DIALOGUE. 


Citizen: Well, Master Bookworm, I find you, as_ usual, 
immersed in your studies. Can’t you devote a moment to the 
consideration of every-day matters? Why do you persist in 
immuring yourself in this den remote from all human interests? 

Recluse: What would you have? What part can I play in 
every-day matters? 


“What, with this fenced human mind, 
What can I do to help my kind? ” 


C.: Do? Why, come out and see the world; show that you 
have some interest in life, instead of poring all day over a lot of 
musty books ; take some share, if it is only a small one, in the 
struggles that are going on to make life, for the mass of mankind, 
more worth living. It is not much that any of us obscure 
people can do ; but we all ought to do something. 

R.: I am not so sure of that. Mankind has a way of making 
its own progress quite irrespective of the efforts of people like you 
and me. A great man here and there may perhaps hasten matters 
a little ; but progress has its own laws, and it is not much that 
either you or I can do to improve the world. 

C.: Oh, that’s sheer fatalism! We might as well pass our 
lives, like the Eastern philosophers of whom Gibbon tells us, 
who sat motionless year after year absorbed in the contemplation 
of their own navels. Human agency counts for something, after 
all. To complete laws, as Comte says, will is required. 

R.- Yes; but let us, in the first place, make sure that we 
understand the nature of the laws whose operation we want to 
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assist. Now, from all I hear in the retirement of my den, as you 
call it, some of the movements in the outside world, about which 
the greatest stir is being made, are in flat antagonism to some 
of the tendencies which Comte regarded as laws. 

C.: As, for instance — ? 

R.: No; I won’t particularise. I merely point to the danger 
of lending our assistance to schemes of social amelioration when— 
in some cases, at all events—we are not quite certain of their 
ultimate effects. 

C.: But is that a ground for complete abstention from all 
action ? 

R.: No; I don’t say it is. I only mention it as one reason 
why I am rather less eager than some people to figure in public 
life. And, besides that, some of the aspects of public life are not 
so attractive as to make me long to take part in it. I am rather 
disposed to sympathise with Seneca when he says: “As often as 
I have been among men, I returned home less a man than I was 
before.” 

C.: Oh, don’t try to palm off your second-hand classical know- 
ledge upon me. I know where you got that from. It’s in “The 
Imitation.” I’m rather astonished that a monk like A Kempis 
should quote a pagan like Seneca. 

R.: It doesn’t matter where I found it. Seneca said it, and 
my own experience corresponds with his. 

_ C.: I am rather doubtful whether it really represented 
Seneca’s sentiments. According to some accounts, his life did not 
in all respects agree with his teaching. 

R.. Ah, well! On that point, as on many others, opinions 
differ. Diderot, at all events, said he “wrote, lived, and died 
like a sage’”’; and I am not disposed to question Diderot’s judg- 
ment, But, in any case, whether Seneca was sincere, or said it 
only for effect, it’s what many people must feel with regard to our 
own world. When I listen to the “bald, unjointed chat” which 
echoes round me on the rare occasions when I venture into society 
—the political frippery, to give it no worse a name—the literary 
fiddle-faddle—‘‘ Have I read the last new novel? ’—“ Have I seen 
a particular problem play? ’’—‘ What do I think of the Censor- 
ship? ’—‘“‘Have I been to the Academy?’’—and so on, and so 
on, I am inclined to think I should be wiser to stay at home with 
my books. 
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C.: Oh, books! books! always books! What do you gain by 
your books? 

R.: Gain? Why, knowledge; at least, I hope so. I am 
possessed by an insatiable desire to know more and more of the 
mysteries by which I am surrounded—of the nature of the world, 
of the history of man, of the evolution of society ; and the more 
I learn, the more ignorant I find I am. 

C.: Ah! knowledge is all very well; but it isn’t everything. 
It’s of no value unless you can make use of it ; and the question 
is, what usé do you make of it? Herbert Spencer said: “A 
student may become a very Daniel Lambert of learning, and 
remain utterly useless to himself and all others.’ 
sure you would not wish to fall under that stigma. 

R.: No; certainly not. But, for the matter of that, although 
Spencer himself was a colossus of erudition of a certain concrete 
kind, it is by no means clear that his learning, or, at least, the 
deductions he drew from it, had as much value as his adherents 
seem to think. 


’ 


Now, I am 


C.. Now you are opening up a wide question which would 
take too long to discuss on this occasion. But, putting aside 
Spencer’s merits as a philosopher, you accept, I suppose, the 
implication contained in the phrase I have just quoted—that learn- 
ing should be made socially useful? 

R.: Well, I am not quite sure that I understand what you 
mean by “socially useful.” I think that, by endeavouring to 
improve my own education, which, alas! like that of most other 
people, is very imperfect, I am thereby rendering myself a better 
citizen. Positivism, as I need not tell you, insists on the necessity, 
for everybody, of better education in the widest sense of the term 
—not mere instruction ; and the study of that system helps in itself 
to fulfil the need. In proportion as, by the light which it throws 
on my other studies, it assists me to form a truer estimate of my 
position in the world; renders me more willing to defer to the 
just claims of other men ; brings home to me some consciousness 
of my own comparative insignificance ; and, as a consequence, 
leads me to be less self-assertive in my social intercourse ;—to 
that extent my learning—‘learning,” save the mark !—becomes 
socially useful. 

C.: Yes ; no doubt, in a passive sense that’s true; but I had 
in my mind a more active form of co-operation. My object was 
rather to suggest whether, as a matter of social duty, you ought 
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not to be willing to impart to others some of the fruits of your 
studies, and allow them to be partakers of your knowledge. 

R..- To learn is one thing ; to teach is quite another. Many 
men can acquire knowledge, but it is only a few who have the 
gift of infusing it into the minds of others. I don’t profess to 
be one of that happy few. 

C.: You don’t know what you can do till you try. It’s not a 
matter of personal gratification. It’s a question whether you 
ought not to overcome your reluctance, and emerge from your 
retirement in order to assist causes in which you cannot help feel- 
ing an interest. Remember Metastasio’s phrase: “I know that 
everything comes from all, and that the man who thinks he was 
born only for himself did not deserve to be born.” 

R.: Ah! that’s a grand saying. But I should like to know 
who is now parading his second-hand learning. You got that 
from the “ Positivist Catechism.” 

C..: Of course I did, and I’m glad to find you are so familiar 
with that work, because, as doubtless you know, it contains what 
Comte describes as “the definitive formula of human morality,” 
the injunction, namely, to live for others; and that injunction 
seems to fortify the appeal I am now making to you. One 
method of living for others is to be willing to dispense to those 
who have not the leisure and the opportunities you possess some 
of the knowledge which, in your own case, you appear to think is 
so valuable. As Vernon Lushington puts it :— 


“For others we will learn, 
For others we will earn.” 


Social duty is a very Proteus. It takes all sorts of shapes. 

R.: Yes; I admit there’s a good deal to be said from your 
point of view ; and, if I were to yield to the feelings of the moment, 
I should be disposed to say, almost thou persuadest me to be a 
—Positivist lecturer. But I must not let you go away thinking 
you have quite corivinced me, because, when you are gone, I 
know I shall revert to my original view. Let me confess. When 
I expressed just now a desire to be allowed to remain among my 
books, it was not solely from a love of knowledge. That was 
more or less a superficial pretence. Let me open my mind. I 
know you will not misapprehend me. 

C.: Do so by all means. I shall be glad to hear what other 
reason you Can give. 

R,; There is something deeper, and, if I may say so, more 
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sacred, which lies beyond—a feeling which I believe is shared by 
a great many people, although probably they are not all inclined 
to acknowledge it—a sentiment which induces them to shrink 
from the pollution of the world—an impression that, by abstaining 
as far as possible from contact with what they regard as debas- 
ing influences, they will be enabled better to cultivate the higher 
life, and to minister to the yearnings of the soul towards all that 
is good and pure and true. That is, no doubt, the feeling which, 
even in the Protestant Church, leads some spiritually-minded men 
and tender-hearted women to seek refuge in Fraternities and 
Sisterhoods, and is symbolised for us by Lovelace’s famous verse : 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage.” 


“A hermitage ”—a place for solitary meditation, for reflection on 
the imperfections of one’s own nature, for withdrawal from 
temptations, for resistance to evil passions. When you came in, 
I was reading over again Matthew Arnold’s “Stanzas from the 
Grande Chartreuse,” which, with all their melancholy beauty, are 
essentially inspired by that idea. You remember the lovely 
apologue with which they conclude of the 


“children rear’d in shade 
Beneath some old-world abbey wall, 
Forgotten in a forest glade, 
And secret from the eyes of all. 
Deep, deep the greenwood round them waves, 
Their abbey, and its close of graves.” 


Sometimes, oven the trees, they catch a glance of passing 
troops with “pennon and plume and flashing lance”; or, in 
another direction, they hear faint bugle notes from the meet of 
the staghounds, with all its accompanying gaiety and laughter. 
The banners and the bugle make their blood dance, and entice 
the “shy recluses”’ to follow ; but they resist the appeal of both 
action and pleasure, and reply: 


“Fenced early in this cloistral round 

Of reverie, of shade, of prayer, 

How should we grow in other ground? 

How can we flower in foreign air? 

—Pass, banners, pass, and bugles, cease, 

And leave our desert to its peace! ” 
It seems to me that this is an eternal, indestructible instinct with 
which you will always have to reckon—this desire of certain 
natures for solitude and quietness and what the French call 


recueillement, in opposition to the coarseness and clamour and 
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strife of the outside world. Personally, it has the utmost attrac- 
tion for me, and it would need very strong arguments to persuade 
me that it is wrong. 

C.: Poor Arnold! His was a sad fate, very different from 
that which he desired in his “Wish.” But, like Seneca, there 
seems to have been also in his career a certain incongruity. The 
man who wrote about the cock of Lord Elcho’s hat, and scoffed in 
fifty other phrases at the opinions and lives of his contemporaries, 
is rather difficult to reconcile with him who sighed in ‘‘Obermann ” 
for “shelter to grow ripe”’—for “leisure to grow wise.” And, 
although, as his poems show, the monastic ideal had attractions 
for him, he could not resist the spirit of his age, but agreed in 
the social duty of endeavouring to diminish human misery, and 
to leave the world better than we found it. ‘‘ Perfection,” he said, 
in opposition to your view, “is not possible while the individual 
remains isolated.” What do you say to that? 

R.: I say that, isolated or not, we shall never reach perfection. 
We live in a world which is far too imperfect for that. 

C.: Well; but, surely, we may strive after it ; and it seems 
obvious that we shall approach it more nearly by working collec- 
tively than by shutting ourselves up away from the world. 

R.: It may be so ; but what I feel about it is this—that, having 
once entered into the hurry and stress of public life, men’s 
characters are, in many cases, apt to deteriorate. They lose sight 
of some of the finer issues ; become more or less indifferent to 
some of the more valuable social virtues ; neglect their own moral 
and intellectual cultivation; and care for nothing but success. 
There’s a story told somewhere about Southey: I forget where I 
saw it, or the exact context. But this was the drift of it. Southey 
was describing to an old Quaker lady how his time was occupied 
—-so many hours a day reading, so many writing, so many walk- 
ing, so many visiting, and so on; and the old lady said to him: 
“And pray, friend Southey, when dost thee think?” Now, I fear 
that, in the pressure of modern life, the desirability of everybody 
having a little time for quiet thought is too often overlooked ; 
and, so far as I am concerned, [ am unwilling to countenance this 
tendency. 

C.: I won’t quarrel with you on that point. On the contrary, 
although I am afraid my own practice does not quite correspond, 
1 think you are holding up what seems an admirable ideal. But, 
still, you don’t altogether meet my argument—that, in a world 
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where so much ignorance exists, those who have knowledge and 
leisure ought to assist in the work of education. Won’t the 
example of our Master influence you? Comte, you remember, 
preached, as a moral duty, the devotion of the strong to the 
weak ; and, if that maxim can be held to apply to the somewhat 
analogous case of the learned and the ignorant, he may be said 
to have practised what he preached, because, for seventeen years, 
during twelve of which he was absorbed in the immense task of 
writing his ‘‘ Philosophie Positive,” he gave annually, to the Paris 
workmen, a gratuitous course of lectures on Astronomy. 

R.: Yes; I admit that my reverence for Comte’s memory is 
so great that you offer me a potent inducement to reconsider the 
question. But you must forgive me if I ask for a little time. We 
will talk over the matter another day. Henry ELLis 


DHE ebURKISHMREP@RM ERS 


READERS of this Review have been so well grounded in the early 
history of the work of regeneration which is going on in the 
Ottoman Empire that they cannot fail to be interested in a short 
account of what is, in reality, a peep behind the scenes at 
Constantinople. 

By the kindness of a prominent member of the Turkish 
Chamber of Deputies, I have been permitted to peruse a file of 
correspondence and reports bearing upon the work of two heroes 
who have already made their mark upon the history of their 
country. At the end of October, 1908, irrefutable proofs came 
into the hands of the Committee of Union and Progress that the 
Sultan Abdul Hamid, whilst openly protesting his devotion to the 
Constitution wrung from him in July, was secretly working against 
it and using his enormous financial resources, as well as_ his 
undoubted influence with the fanatical section of his subjects, in 
upsetting all that had been won three months earlier. The eyes 
of thoughtful men turned to Europe. Surely, it was whispered in 
Committee, there are still some unselfish men in Paris, Rome, and 
London who would stand by Turkey in her hour of peril. Ahmed 
Riza Bey and Nazim Bey were entrusted with the fullest powers 
to do everything possible abroad to strengthen the hands of the 
Constitutional Party. The courage of these patriots had never 
failed. While in exile, they had exhibited remarkable skill, 
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consummate tact, untiring zeal; and now these illustrious comrades 
in propaganda and diplomacy had nerved themselves for the 
supreme moment, when the deposition of a faithless Sovereign 
would assuredly be carried out by soldiers in the open field. Their 
mission to Europe had been rendered doubly difficult by an act of 
brigandage. In Turkish eyes, the action of his apostolic majesty 
the Emperor-King of Austria-Hungary in annexing to his domi- 
nions the Ottoman provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, after 
solemnly declaring ‘in the name of God” his adhesion to the 
provisions of the Berlin Treaty, was naturally regarded as a 
flagrant instance of the canting hypocrisy of a Christian ruler, 
who, by forcibly imposing Austrian citizenship upon the unwilling 
inhabitants of those provinces, had not only committed a crime 
against the public law of Europe, but had violated the Treaty of 
1879 between Austria-Hungary and Turkey, which declared that 
the Sultan’s sovereignty was to be maintained. Then, too, the 
British Press, with two notable exceptions, had been completely 
misled by the plausible tongue of a Yildiz spy. So these brave 
men determined to enlist the sympathy of the British nation by 
organising a propaganda in England, and, at the right moment, 
to despatch a group of Turkish reformers to this country who 
would boldly ask for the support of British public opinion and 
meet friends of liberty, order, and progress. They had no diff- 
culty in securing the services of a trusted ally to work on their 
behalf, and, after a short visit to London in November, they 
returned to Constantinople to prepare for the coming struggle 
with Abdul Hamid. I am not concerned with the result of the 
mission to Paris and Rome. In London the propagandist vehicle 
chosen was the ‘Turkish Dinner” Committee. It is a tribute to 
the political sagacity of Ahmed Riza and Nazim that they would 
have no complication of their movement by association with poli- 
tical mountebanks nor with any party organisation or league for 
furthering sectional ambitions. During January, February, and 
March written opinions of prominent Englishmen, to the number 
of over 400, were obtained at a time of imminent peril to the 
Constitutional régime, and these gave support to the movement 
exactly at the right time. The Reformers were no longer in 
doubt, when the deposition of the Sultan became imperative, that 
they were sure of the firm support of many friends in the onerous 
tasks which lay before them. As the permission accorded to me 
was generously coupled with the condition that my discretion as 
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to the publication of names was unfettered, I may state that two 
of those who heartily welcomed and supported the proposal for a 
visit of the Ottoman Parliamentary Deputation to this country 
were Mr. Frederic Harrison and Professor E. S. Beesly. 

EpwarpD ATKIN 


THE UNKNOWN LIFE AND WORKS 
OF GALL 


Dr. HoLianpveER has long been known as the defender of Gall’s 
memory, and he has now published the Inaugural Address he 
delivered before the Gall Society this year, in which he summarises 
the discoveries of the founder of cerebral physiology.* In the 
honourable task which he has undertaken, it is almost inevitable 
that he should exaggerate the ignorance of the brain and its 
functions existing before Gall’s time, and should treat with undue 
contempt the reasons which militated against the recognition of 
his work. Popular good sense had for ages recognised, not only 
that the brain was the seat of the intellect—‘ Cudgel thy brains no 
more about it; for your dull ass will not mend his pace with 
beating,” says the Clown in ‘Hamlet ’—but also that the shape 
of the skull was an indication of character—“ apes, With foreheads 
villainous low” ; and common speech had always recognised what 
are now called the altruistic emotions. But in the eighteenth 
century, the false Idols of the Theatre, the necessities of current 
controversy, obscured the truth. The theologians sought safety 
from human standards in science and ethic by postulating the 
natural depravity of Man ; their opponents sought to discredit the 
belief in divine grace, and to reduce morality to some recognised 
and measurable standard by referring all action to interested 
motives ; and neither side were ready to attack, while both were 
prepared to use, the position of the pure metaphysicians, who 
treated the mind as a single entity independent of the brain. The 
use which the Economists, in combating ancient privileges, made 
of the theory that all mankind acted solely from self-regarding 
motives, the fear that the belief in benevolent emotions was mere 
unscientific sentiment, led) men to suppose a connection between 


* “The Unknown Life and Works of Dr. Francis Joseph Gall.” By 
Bernard Hollander, M.D. With Portrait of Gall. (Siegle, Hill and Co. 
31 Pp. 1s. post free.) 
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morality based on self-interest and the progressive movement. It 
remained for our own time to show that the altruistic emotions 
must have been strengthened in the course of biologic evolution, 
since they would aid the survival of species capable of acting 
in concert. 


Great, however, as were the prejudices to be overcome, the 
work of Gall obtained immediate and widespread recognition. Dr. 
Hollander gives a long list of men of science—including Broussais 
and Claude Bernard—who became his followers. Comte devoted 
many pages to the discussion of his theories, placed him in the 
Positivist Calendar as the chief name of a week and the peer of 
Galileo, Newton, and Lavoisier, included his work on the Functions 
of the Brain in the list he drew up with the view of guiding the 
more thoughtful in their choice of books, and insisted that without 
the labours of Gall, the foundation of the Science of Sociology 
would have been impossible. And Dr. Hollander quotes the 
emphatic declaration of Spencer in favour of the localisation of the 
cerebral functions. Dr. Hollander gives a list of no less than 
eighteen discoveries made by Gall in the structure of the brain and 
spinal chord, now universally accepted. Everyone now admits 
that the brain is the organ of the mind. The localisation of parti- 
cular functions, long doubted, has been established, in a crucial 
instance, by Broca’s confirmation of Gall’s discovery ot the speech- 
centre. Though very much greater reluctance has been shown in 
following Gall in his abandonment of the method of introspection, 
that method certainly occupies a much less prominent position than 
it did. On that point, Comte entirely agreed with Gall, and in 
general the points of disagreement between the two have been 
much exaggerated. Comte’s classification of the functions of the 
brain was avowedly based on Gall’s, which he followed closely as 
regards the animal instincts and the moral sentiments. It was 
only in the intellectual faculties that the difference became serious. 
There Gall could not avail himself of the comparative study of 
mind in the lower animals, for these faculties are the product of 
civilisation. The want must be supplied by a study of the mind of 
man as seen in the historic evolution of the human intellect—a 
study which was almost impossible before the foundation of 
Sociology. Comte also thought that a careful classification of 
cerebral functions was necessary as a guide to useful observation. 
The observations of Dr. Hollander on the use of the microscope 
(p. 11) are very apposite to the more general question discussed 
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by Comte. In such a complicated study, he thought it necessary 
to start with some hypothesis as to the mental faculties—a hypo- 
thesis derived from the study of Man in Society, which direct 
investigation of the brain would confirm, amend, or refute. As 
Dr. Hollander says of the microscope :— 

“But I fear, even were we aided by every instrument modern science 

can supply, we might still detect nothing in the appearance of either 
the optic, auditory, olfactory, or glosso-pharyngeal nerves to define 
their respective functions. The microscope should be useful in confirma- 
tion of what has previously been observed by other methods.” 
It is satisfactory to find that the period of stagnation which began 
soon after the death of Gall, and which Comte so bitterly lamented, 
now shows signs of coming to an end by a return to what are in 
essence the lines Gall followed. 


There remains, however, the interesting problem of the con- 
tempt into which the theories of Gall fell in the medical world. 
Perhaps the Doctors could make out a better case for themselves 
than Dr. Hollander is willing to admit. The discovery of scientific 
truth is difficult enough where no extraneous impediments exist. 
If it has to be carried on amid the interested activity of profit- 
mongering charlatans, does it not become almost impossible, or at 
least is it not better that such scientific ability as exists should be 
devoted to fields where no such disturbing elements exist? This, 
indeed, cannot excuse the continued disregard of studies so vital 
to human well-being, and it is especially hard on Gall, who repu- 
diated Phrenology, but it is a position easily understood. All the 
more necessary is it that no support should be given it by extrava- 
gant claims analogous to those of the Phrenologists. Dr. 
Maudsley reminds us that “there is something besides inheritance 
which makes fate, and that is education” (p. 28). Gall himself 
said of Phrenology :— 

“«T rather think that the wise men have baptised the child before it 
was born. The object of my researches is the draim. The cranium is 
only a faithful cast of the external surface of the brain, and is conse- 
quently but a minor part of the principal object.’ He diagnosed special 
talents, special characteristics, definite criminal tendencies, and definite 
mental disorders, but he repudiated ordinary character reading; for as 
he said, ‘There are too many average people, and birth, social position, 
education, customs, etc., exercise an influence sometimes stronger than 
that of the hereditary organisation.’” (Pp. 15, 16.) 


The moderation and good sense of these words are worthy of note. 
If it is very necesexry for the progress of the study of the brain 
that investigators should revert to the essential method of Gall, if 
it is desirable that those who have hitherto ignored him should lay 
aside their prejudices, it is no less important that some of his 
professed followers should return to the practical wisdom of the 
Master, and cease to put stumbling-blocks in the way of the 
acceptance of his discoveries by extravagant and untenable claims. 
S. H. Swinny 
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IN MEMORIAM : 
AUGUSTUS HENRY BEESLY 


Ir I do not presume to claim my deceased brother as a Positivist, 
it is not because his opinions were at all opposed to ours, for he 
was very much in sympathy with us, and he had been, for a 
great many years, a subscriber to our funds. But I know that 
he would not have chosen to be labelled, either in life or after 
death, by the name of any philosophical school, still less of any 
religious body. He would have considered the acceptance of any 
such name as a surrender of his intellectual independence. He 
had thought out his opinions for himself. He held them, if I may 
so express myself, eclectically, not deeming any formal co-ordina- 
tion of them to be a matter of urgent importance. By this I do 
not mean that there was any inconsistency or want of congruity 
between them. They harmonised with one another spontaneously 
rather than systematically, and quite sufficiently to determine a 
remarkable consistency in life and conduct. Similarly he measured 
the worth of other persons not at all by their opinions, but by 
their characters ; and the qualities which he most valued were 
sincerity, courage and benevolence ; qualities of which he was 
himself a noble example. 

In the matter of religious belief he would be best described 
by the negative title of Agnostic. He neither believed nor dis- 
believed in the existence of a God. It was, for him, a subject 
on which man can know nothing. Similarly as to a personal and 


objective Immortality ; while not without a certain yearning for it, 
he saw no reason to believe in it, or even to think it probable. A 
poem of his on this subject with the title ““A Sussex Churchyard,” 
appeared in the Nation of July 24, a fortnight before his death. 
He told me that if he should succumb to the severe operation he 
was about to undergo, he hoped his friends, recognising his 
initials, would take that as his profession of faith. It showed 
that he believed in no ultimate duality of mind and matter, and 
that the only Resurrection he expected was the mingling of the 
bodily elements in the grave with the eternally renewed upspring 
and growth of life in its simplest forms, and so in the course 
of time a new incorporation in a higher organism. 

At his funeral, which was non-theological, I read these lines, 
and also a noble poem of his, dealing with the old and central 
problems of Life, Death, and Duty, which appeared first in the 
Positivist Review (November, 1896), and was reprinted in his 
“Danton and Other Verse.” In this he teaches that the man 
who has striven to do his duty to Family, Country, and Humanity 
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should know how to meet death with calmness and courage, even 
though not cheered by any hope of personal immortality. 

For the best years of his life he was an assistant master at Marl- 
borough. “An Old Pupil,” writing in the Zimes (August 9) says: 
“His remarkable power—due to absolute sincerity and loyalty of 
character—of winning the regard and affection of the boys with 
whom he had to deal was shown by the feeling entertained towards 
him by a long series of Old Marlburians, who maintained un- 
broken relations of friendship with him after leaving the school, 
and many of whom were indebted to him for acts of kindness 
such as they will not easily forget. . . . His knowledge of, and 
lively interest in, history and poetry, together with his command 
of a singularly forcible and racy style, made him a stimulating 
teacher ; and more than one of those who heard the lectures which 
he read to the Sixth Form on English literature look back to his 
teaching as having inspired them for the first time with a genuine 
love of the subject.” 

After resigning his mastership he continued to reside at Marl- 
borough, and devoted some years to writing a life of Danton 
which is a masterly and eloquent vindication of that great man’s 
career. He had always been a keen politician, and during the 
last years of his life he contributed leading articles almost every 
week to the Wiltshire Advertiser, in which Imperialism and Tariffism 
were attacked with admirable vigour, wit, and eloquence. 

E. S: BEESLY 


PA TAG RARE 


The Anniversary of the death of Auguste Comte on Sunday, 
September 5, will be commemorated by a Social Meeting in the 
rooms of the Positivist Society at 7 p.m. The Vice-President, 
Mr. Robert Newman, will give an address. All are welcome. 
The Sunday Evening Meetings in Essex Hall will recommence on 
October 3 (7 p.m.) 


* * * 


It is with very mixed feelings that I view the Constitution of 
United South Africa. On the one hand, the history of those 
Colonies under the present Government is an amazing record of 
the triumph of honesty and good-feeling. The prophets of dis- 
trust, the sowers of racial hatred between Boer and Briton, have 
been finally discomfited, and that distracted province has at last 
entered an era of tranquillity. It is an example o1 the fearless 
application of the best principles of Liberalism, which Liberal 
statesmen would do well to apply in all parts of the Empire. And 
in view of the need for the concentration of our forces, the pacifica- 
tion of South Africa, and the consequent opportunity for still 
further reducing the garrison, is of the first importance. But in 
this happy consummation there is one element of bitterness. The 
Imperial Parliament has been asked to affirm the exclusion of all 
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those who are not of European blood from membership of the 
United Legislature. Thus the inhabitants of these islands are 
dragged into the disgrace of enacting a colour-bar, and of playing 
false to all the highest traditions of their past. It is such 
degradation that is one of the heaviest prices of Empire. I will 
readily admit that in an Empire, which, so far as the self-governing 
Colonies are concerned, becomes more and more a confederation 
of independent States, the mother-country has no power to impose 
her will, nor would it be well for her to do so if she could. I am 
all for Colonial freedom. But that is no reason why the shame 
of consenting to this gross outrage on all the principles of 
Humanity and freedom should be placed on the Imperial Legisla- 
_ture. Better far to have postponed indefinitely the Union of 
South Africa. 
* * * 

To seize the property of citizens in London in a public place 
without magisterial warrant, and without any intention of justi- - 
fying such conduct by legal proceedings, is an action more in 
accordance with Russian or Anglo-Indian methods than with the 
traditions of a free country. The recent seizure of Justice could 
surely only be justifiable as a preliminary to a prosecution in a 
Court of Law. 

* * 2 

At the Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association, 
held this year in Belfast, Sir William Whitla, the new President, 
referred to the increasing length of time required by the average 
student to obtain a medical degree. ‘‘ With the prodigious growth 
of science, the brain of the student had failed to expand in 
‘assimilating power, and they had arrived at the crux of getting 
two pints into a one-pint pot.” Here Sir William Whitla touched 
one of the greatest dangers of the present age. There is little or 
no evidence of the transmission of acquired characteristics. The 
elimination of the stupid by natural selection is a slow and doubt- 
ful process. Each generation faces its work with practically the 
same intellectual power as the one that went before, while much 
more knowledge has to be assimilated. Is not the only possible 
way out of the difficulty that proposed by Comte—the elimination 
of unnecessary detail in purely scientific studies and concentration 
of attention on what is fundamental and essential? 


S. H. Swinny 
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PHyYysIGAL AND MORAL HEALTH 


{AN Address given by the late Dr. J. H. Bridges before the 
Women’s Guild* , at 52, Doughty Street, London, February 23rd, 
1889, and reported by C. G. Higginson. ) 

te ae 

I think that, notwithstanding the modesty of this Society’s 
pretensions—it scarcely professes even to have a name—the con- 
stancy of its meetings, the systematic nature of its work, nay, its 
president, vice-president, librarians, and so on, show it to have 
reached a fairly high degree of organisation. 

One of your studies has been the very important study of 
Health ; how to retain it, and how to restore it. You have been 
taught some important elements of sick-room practice. Now this, 
like most subjects, can be studied better in association than in 
isolation. We generally notice the rise and fall of our friends’ 
health more easily and naturally than our own. We can help 
each other more readily than we care to help ourselves. 

In relation to health very much has been found out lately, 
based upon the main fact that Life depends upon two things— 
on the living being and on the place where the living being finds 
itself. Quite lately we have come to see how great a part is 
played by very tiny forms of life, sometimes called microbes (a 
word which simply means small living things), sometimes called 
bacteria, which means rods, as some of them are like little rods 
in shape. To give you an idea how small they are, I may say 
that Epon your oun: nail as many could stand as there are people 


oP aN poclety consisting mainly of working women and girls, the latter being in 
even greater numbers. — Editor. 
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in the whole world. How these creatures succeed in living and 
in multiplying depends upon where they find themselves. They 
swarm in the air, and wherever they have a good chance of 
prospering, they prosper. Tor instance, you leave a piece of meat 
alone for a few days. It becomes mouldy ; that is to say, some 
germs settle upon it and draw nourishment from it and alter its. 
composition. A little sweet syrup or lemonade readily becomes 
mouldy, and it is difficult to keep jam from becoming so. This is. 
because some germs settle upon it and alter its composition. There 
is a difference between grape-juice and wine ; germs have settled 
in the grape-juice, have prospered and multiplied enormously, and. 
have quite altered the composition of the grape-juice. That altera- 
tion makes it into wine ; and a similar thing happens in the case 
of beer. 


But how is it that we are not damaged by such germs? The 
fact is that living matter has generally the power of resisting 
their attacks. But suppose you cut yourself rather badly, you 
injure thereby a part of your body so badly as to make that part 
practically dead. Then comes the germs’ opportunity—unless. 
care be taken, germs will get into the sore, will live upon the 
damaged flesh, will multiply, will quite alter its condition and 
nature, as you may see from the matter which is discharged from 
an ulcer ; the wound is said to fester. Here the injured flesh is. 
already dead or half-dead. But do the germs never attack people 
in living flesh? Yes! sometimes they do. What is a fever? or 
smallpox? It means that a germ has attacked living people, who 
have been unable to resist it ; that it has lived upon what it found 
in them, that it has multiplied and changed the constitution of 
their whole nature, often with such violence that they die. 


Now if we are in our animal life so surrounded by ‘germs which 
may work us evil, so also are we beset by manifold temptations in 
the higher life of the soul. As there are base germs ready to 
convert the high animal life of man into the low plant-life of base 
microbes, so also are there constant possibilities of our higher 
moral life being converted by base temptations (which I need not 
mention) into their own low form. Here we have our moral life 
resembling our physical life, as it so often does-—resembling it in 
this respect especially : that it is concerned with the living being 
and its surroundings. \Ve can promote physical or moral health 


by bettering either the living being or its surroundings, or indeed 
both the one and the other. 
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_ Much depends on the state of the living being. A man may 
walk over a pestilential marsh when he is strong and fresh, and 
the ague-germs may not succeed in laying hold of him ; but if he 
cross the marsh when he is tired, that may make all the difference, 
and he may catch the ague simply because he is in poorer “condi- 
tion ’’ at the time of his exposure. So also spiritual health depends 
upon spiritual “condition ” (if I may be allowed the expression) ; 
and religions, especially latterly, have cultivated this by what is 
generally called prayer. 

One way of cultivating the body is to take proper exercise. It 
is the same with the soul; there is nothing like doing good, if 
you wish to be good. Exercise brings and maintains Health. 

We can and do attack the germs which surround us ; that is, 
besides bettering ourselves as living beings, we can improve 
matters by bettering our circumstances. We can and do stop the 
work of the germs in various ways. We know that they attack 
the dead flesh of wounds. By the use of Carbolic Acid, we can 
stop them from prospering in our wounds. Carbolic Acid is 
called an antiseptic, which means that it prevents rotting. So 
germs attack flesh meat; but we can for a long time prevent 
them from doing damage by hanging the meat over the smoke of 
a wood fire ; the smoke contains Carbolic Acid and keeps the meat 
good. And we can change our environment for the better by 
going to the mountains or taking a sea voyage ; for organic germs 
are especially few on the high mountains or on the high seas. 

I think that vour Guild itself is an important part of the 
surroundings of each of you. It was said by Auguste Comte, for 
whom some of us have very deep respect, that “Submission lies at 
the root of all moral growth.” This was felt by the Christian 
monks, who no doubt submitted too much; it was felt by the 
members of a very old Guild, the Guild of Pythagoras, nearly 
600 years before Christ ; for amongst the Pythagoreans there was 
a rule, which you would scarcely like to obey, that every member 
should keep silence completely for, I believe, three years. Of 
course, if you wish to learn sewing or pianoforte-playing, you 
know that your chance of improvement lies in submitting to 
your teacher. But even if you read a play together, you must 
submit to some taking the best parts to the exclusion of others ; 
so also in singing ; if you read aloud, one must be chosen, the 
others must submit merely to listen. Society involves giving way 
at every turn. 
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I mentioned the need of exercise. The corresponding danger 
is stagnation. If a room has remained shut up for long, it smells 
mouldy, and it is mouldy. The germs being undisturbed have 
made the most of their chances. The walls want rubbing down, 
the carpets want beating, the chairs want dusting. In like 
manner the soul must not be kept in stillness and solitude, but 
must be maintained in constant exercise and use. There was a 
smallpox hospital known to me in a part of London ; and at certain 
times the neighbouring houses caught the infection. \Vhen, do 
you think? When the wind was blowing in all directions ? No! 
in perfectly still weather, when there was no breath of air. Then 
the germs had the best chance, and slowly filtered out into 
suitable places near. 

The air, by the way, moves at different paces, sometimes very 
slowly, sometimes very quickly, but on an average at about ten 
miles an hour. From London to York in 24 hours. 

I am glad you have been studying English History in the 
period of Elizabeth and Cromwell, when our nation was really so 
great, and not only our nation, but almost the whole of West 
Europe. To dwell thoughtfully upon the great gifts which our 
forefathers have given us is, as it were, to go up on to the 
mountains and to breathe a purer and nobler air. 

The Wise and Good who preceded us counted it the best use of 
time to spend much of it in Prayer. Not necessarily upon begging 
for long life or wealth or good things of the world, but chiefly 
upon fortifying their souls to resist temptations, and upon thinking 
the best thoughts and feeling the best emotions that they could. 
This is not an artifice or fashion for an age; it is a permanent 
human need common to all of us. It is upon this now as always 
that much of our moral health depends. Not that by itself it is 
worth anything ; action must follow. But then action does follow, 
and all the better for the silent hours of daily prayer. 


COMTE .ON AVIATION 


OnE of Comte’s forecasts which has been a puzzle to.some friends, 
and a.cause of mirth to our enemies, is the place which is assigned 
in the Positivist Calendar to Montgolfier. He-is the chief name in 
the fourth week of Gutenberg, the month dedicated to Modern 
Industry. He holds a place of honour along with Columbus ‘and 
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Watt ; and he is even a chief name in the month which has less 
dominant places for Vasco da Gama, James Cook, Arkwright, 
Fulton, and Wheatstone. Does Comte mean that the inventor of 
aérostation opened a larger future for Humanity than these who 
circumnavigated Africa and Australasia, discovered the power- 
loom, the steamship, and the electric telegraph ? 

The present year, which has seen the various race meetings in 
the air, and the Channel crossed in a flying machine, makes the 
point worthy of attention to see the actual language used by Comte 
and his translators. 

In the sixth volume of the “Philosophie Positive,” published in 
1842, Comte says (pp. 147-148, first ed.): ‘Modern : Industry 
tends more and more to show itself as destined to realise the 
systematic action of Humanity on our external world, by a full 
knowledge of the laws of Nature. Two decisive inventions, first 
that of the steam-engine and then that of aérostation, must be 
noted as stimulating the universal acceptance of the idea of Man 
dominating matter. Steam has already produced mighty results. 
The air-ship has as yet given us nothing but hopes—which stir the 
imagination in every land—and, however daring, are scientifically 
legitimate.” 

In his ‘Positive Polity” of 1854, Comte again places Mont- 
golfier as one of the five great inventors, and in the Abstract 
Calendar, these five names alone appear in connection with 
Modern Industry (‘‘Pos. Pol. Translation,” vol. iv, pp. 134-141). 

In our “Calendar of Great Men,” published 1892, under the 
life of Montgolfier we are told (p. 421): “‘Montgolfier stands here 
as the pioneer in a realm of enterprise not as yet traversed by 
man. When the problem of aérial navigation has been solved, 
it will promote social changes not less important than those that 
followed the printing-press, the steam-engine, and the power- 
loom; and by that time, it may be hoped man will be better 
prepared to deal with them.” 

The whole of the Introduction to the month of Modern Industry, 
written by Dr. Bridges (pp. 369-70) should be read. “The month 
of Gutenberg represents the full range of power over Nature which 
man has obtained through abstract science and practical energy ; 
and which will one day be used, with organisation rivalling that 
of the Roman State in the work of military conquest, for the 
action of Humanity on the planet which she inhabits. The men 
commemorated are not those who exercised power through the 
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attainment of wealth, but those who taught us to achieve dominion 
over Nature . . . . of men who would subdue the waters of the 
earth, nay even its atmosphere, to the service of man.” “The last 
week over which Montgolfier presides indicates industrial dis- 
coveries likely to prove more fruitful in the future than in the 
past: when the earth’s atmosphere will no longer be inaccessible 
to man.” 

It was an astonishing act of prescience when Auguste Comte, 
nearly seventy years ago, foresaw the incalculable revolution 
which forty years before had been inaugurated in the infancy of 
aérostation by the air balloons of Montgolfier and Pilatre de 
Rozier. To-day Europe and America are watching Zeppelins, 
monoplanes, and biplanes, dreaming of inventions which are to 
transform locomotion, geography, and even war. 

FREDERIC HARRISON 


A GERMAN CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY: 
ERNST ABBE 


Tue death of Professor Ernst Abbe, four-and-a-half years ago, 
removed one who was little known in this country outside of the 
limited scientific public interested in the theory of optics and in its 
application to the construction of instruments. Abbe’s labours as 
a social and industrial reformer were almost unknown, and it is 
only in recent years that attention has been more generally 
directed to what we may call without exaggeration one of the most 
remarkable attempts ever made to found an industrial organisation 
on social duties instead of on the mere struggle for gain. As the 
knowledge of his work has spread, it has become evident to many 
social reformers, here as well as in Germany, that the little town 
of Jena has been the scene of an experiment which may have the 
most far-reaching results in the industrial reorganisation of the 
future. From his work, attention has been directed to the figure 
of Abbe himself, and, little as he obtruded himself on the public 
notice, we have now the means of realising at once the nobility of 
character and the capacity for leadership possessed by this modest 
teacher of optics. 

Ernst Abbe was born in 1840, the son of a foreman in a 
spinning mill. Like many German boys of the same class, he was 
sent to the University at the age of 17, studying first at Jena and 
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then at Gottingen. By the age of 23 he had beconie a lecturer 
at Jena, being appointed extraordinary professor of physics in 
1870. He declined the full professorship offered him in 1874, and 
retained his subordinate post to the end. 

Until 1866, Abbe’s scientific work was confined to minor 
physical investigations, of little interest to any but professed 
physicists. In that year, he was approached by Carl Zeiss, a 
native of Weimar, who owned a small workshop in Jena for the 
manufacture of microscopes. The microscopes of that time, 
however careful the workmanship expended on them might be, 
were very imperfect instruments, possessing many optical defects. 
The resolving power was always below that calculated from the 
simple geometrical laws of optics, but even so great a physicist as 
Helmholtz was forced to admit that there was an inexplicable 
contradiction between the requirements of theory and the results 
obtained, without being able to suggest a remedy. Zeiss pro- 
posed to Abbe that he should undertake an investigation of the 
whole subject, with a view to discovering the origin of the defects. 
Abbe, who had no previous experience of optical work, accepted 
the task, and by 1870 had arrived at the theory of microscopic 
vision which goes by his name. His discovery that the effects of 
diffraction, neglected by the older theory, are all-important in the 
formation of microscopic images, set him on the right road, and 
he was able to proceed with the computation of formule to serve 
for the construction of lenses of a degree of optical perfection 
impossible to the earlier makers. 

This was not accomplished at once. The complicated formulee 
required could only be arrived at by successive approximations ; 
‘the first lenses made proved to be actually inferior to those con- 
structed empirically, and it is to the credit of Zeiss that he 
persevered in spite of discouragements. Without scientific train- 
ing himself, he had faith in Abbe, and trusted to his skill to 
overcome the difficulties. Gradually, the solution of the optical 
problems became more and more complete, whilst the improve- 
ments in the methods of grinding and polishing and of testing the 
curvature of the lenses, due mainly to Zeiss and to one of his 
workmen, made it possible to execute the designs arrived at by 
scientific calculation. One other hindrance remained. The optical 
glass of the time was of two kinds only, crown and flint. Abbe 
realised that lenses could be made of a far higher degree of 
perfection if glasses of a wide range of refractive and dispersive 
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power could be obtained, and for this purpose he found a new 
collaborator, Otto Schott. The long series of researches com- 
menced by Abbe and Schott led to the production of a vast range 
of glasses, which have now been adopted for all kinds of optical 
and chemical purposes throughout the world, the so-called Jena 
glasses. 

In 1875 Abbe became associated with Zeiss in the proprietor- 
ship of the works, and in 1888, after the death of Carl Zeiss and 
the withdrawal of his son Roderich, he became sole proprietor. 
There is no need to trace the development of the firm’s business, 
its numerous inventions, and its rise to the position of the foremost 
firm of optical instrument makers of the world, as the purpose of 
this article is to give an account of the industrial reorganisation 
brought about by Abbe after assuming control. Had he continued 
to conduct the business on the ordinary capitalist lines, he might 
have been a very wealthy man, and he could not have been 
reproached for the way in which he had obtained his wealth. 
Abbe’s motive in voluntarily handing over the business, only three 
years after it came into his hands, to an organisation created by 
himself, was the desire to establish a just relation between leaders 
and workers, which should continue after his death, so as to guard 
against the possibility of control passing to a successor whose 
ideals might fall below those of the founder. 

The Carl Zeiss Trust (Stiftung) thus founded in 1891 assumed 
ownership under conditions which were finally embodied in a series 
of Statutes, confirmed by the Government of Saxe-Weimar in 
1896, since when they have had the force of law. These Statutes 
are the work of Abbe, and are the concrete expression of his. 
industrial opinions and ideals. They govern the entire manage- 
ment of the Zeiss optical works, whilst the Trust is joint pro- 
prietor, with Dr. Schott, of the Schott glass works. The boards 
of management of these two works consist of persons engaged in 
the works, who receive no remuneration for their services on the 
boards. Each board appoints a representative to serve on the 
Administration, the third member of which is nominated by the 
Minister of Public Instruction. This representative, although a 
public official, serves on the Administration in an unofficial 
capacity, and receives a salary from the Trust. The intervention 
of the Minister is solely confined to the nomination of an indi- 
vidual, being adopted as a means of assuring stability ; there is 
no State control in any form. 
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The wages paid to the workmen are higher than those paid by 
most firms of the same class, and there is an eight-hours day for 
all employés. The highest salary payable to any official of the 
Trust is limited to ten times the average yearly earnings of a 
workman of 24 years of age who has been employed for three 
years. The present upper limit is about £;900. 

Abbe was opposed in principle to the system of profit-sharing, 
but he nevertheless found it advisable to incorporate a system of 
supplementary payments, which really constitutes a form of profit- 
sharing, into the scheme of the Trust. By a clause in the Statutes, 
if an employé has received a certain wage or salary for a year, 
that salary cannot be afterwards reduced, even during slack times. 
The system of supplementary payments is intended to provide the 
necessary elasticity during fluctuations of trade. After calculating 
the net profits of any year, and setting aside such reserve sums 
as are provided for by the Statutes, the surplus is divided between 
the employés, the only persons excluded from participation being 
the members of the board of management. Special payments may 
be made to employés who introduce improvements from which the 
Trust profits. 

The Trust is therefore a co-operative society, the managing 
board of which stands in a similar relation to its employés to that 
of a municipality to its citizens. It differs from the ordinary 
co-operative society in the absence of an elected board of directors. 
The administrative body consists of persons nominated originally 
by the founder, and choosing their own successors, with ‘the 
addition of a member nominated by a Minister of the State. 
Unlike an ordinary firm of capitalists, however, the administrative 
body is strictly governed in its conduct of the business and its 
relations with the employés by the Statutes. 

Complete freedom of opinion is permitted to all employés, no 
discrimination between persons of different political opinions or 
religious beliefs being allowed. There is also complete freedom of 
combination, and the workers’ Union representatives have always 
access to the boards of management. Any employé is free to seek 
election to a municipal or other public body, and receives full 
wages during his absence on the duties necessitated thereby. 

Sick and pension funds exist, from which all employés benefit. 
The maximum pension amounts to 75 per cent. of the annual 
income, which is obtained after 40 years’ service, or after 30 years 
if the worker has then attained the age of 65. A widow receives 
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40 per cent. of the pension to which her husband would have been 
entitled, and each orphan 20 per cent., the pensions of one family 
being limited, however, to 80 per cent. In the event of trade 
becoming slack, workmen can only be dismissed on payment of a 
sum in compensation, calculated according to length of service, 
and intended to tide over the interval before new employment can 
be found. This has only been necessary to any large extent on 
one occasion, in 1903, when 60 workmen were discharged, and 
over £1,500 was paid in compensation. A savings bank, building 
society, periodical medical inspection of all juvenile workers, baths 
and similar conveniences are among the minor institutions of the 
Trust. 

It is impossible, however, to regard the Trust as an entirely 
self-contained community. The workers and their families, it is 
true, form a colony which now occupies a considerable part of the 
town of Jena. Abbe, however, recognised that the prosperity of 
the Trust was intimately bound up with that of the town in which 
it is situated, and of the University to which it owes so many of 
the discoveries on which its progress has been based. Hence a 
part of the profits is set aside for these two objects. In the town 
the principal result is seen in the People’s Institute, a magnificent 
building, with the’ finest public library in Germany, an art and 
science museum, and a hall for meetings, the use of which is 
granted without any distinction of party. Grants are also made to 
the local hospitals, and for the purposes of popular instruction. 
The University has ‘also benefited largely, especially in the depart- 
ments of science, grants amounting to £100,000 having been 
made for the building of laboratories, etc., and the endowment of 
professorships. 

Such ‘is a ‘very brief outline of the leading features of Abbe’s 
creation. Comte’s ideal, the reorganisation of industry under the 
leadership of capitalists regarding themselves as the trustees, and 
not as the owners, of their wealth, and actuated by social and 
altruisti¢ motives, has been magnificently realised in at least one 
instance. Granted that the conditions of the Zeiss works were 
exceptional, and could not be exactly imitated in a business where 
the work is less skilled or the competition more fierce, yet at least 
the spirit of the Zeiss Statutes may reappear elsewhere in different 
forms, when attention has been given to Comte’s problem, the 
moralisation of the capitalist. Abbe himself, - if little acquainted 
with the Religion: of Humanity (although he was one of the 
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founders of the Ethical movement in Germany) acted throughout 
in the spirit of its teaching. An opponent of State or municipal 
socialism, he believed that schemes of co-operation might be made 
to avoid the abuses of capitalism, and to encourage the indepen- 
dence and self-reliance of the individual which would be deadened 
or destroyed under a democratic system. Positivism needs to 
make converts among the capitalists as well as among the proleta- 
riat, and the greatest efforts which its advocates could make 
would be rewarded by the making of a second Abbe.* _ 
Ceci. H. Descu 


SOCIALISTS AND THE BUDGET 


TuHE Parliamentary battles of the four years now nearly completed 
will perhaps be regarded by future historians less with reference 
to the special measures over which they were fought than as the 
episodes of one great campaign, the true object of which, in the 
eyes of both parties, was to determine what weight, if any, the 
hereditary chamber should henceforth have in the government of 
England. It is certain that with the able and long-sighted chiefs 
of the Conservative Party, Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour, this 
has all along been the supreme consideration. They encouraged 
the pugnacity of the Lords when the Government was so ill- 
advised as to let Nonconformists and Teetotallers select the field 
of battle. But they acquiesced in the Trade Disputes Bill and 
Old Age Pensions for the avowed reason that to veto those 
measures would exasperate the working class and expose the 
Upper House to dangerous assaults. To the irresponsible rank 
and file of the plutocracy these strategical sacrifices were very 
displeasing. The Spectator declared that the Peers ‘were in fact 
abolishing themselves” by agreeing to pass legislation which the 
vast majority of them believed to be mischievous. But the Con- 
servative leaders disregarded such taunts, in the conviction that to 
preserve the constitutional position of the House of Lords un- 
impaired is of far greater ultimate importance to the Conservative 
cause than the defeat of this or that Liberal measure by an 
imprudent use of the veto. 


* For information as to the details of the Carl Zeiss Trust, I am 
indebted to Prof, Felix Auerbach’s book on the subject (London, 1904), and 
to an article by Friedrich Thieme in the issue of Dr. Molenaar’s journal, 
Menscheitsziele, for May, 1909. 
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Until this Parliament was well on in its third year, it looked 
as if the unexampled forces at the disposal of the Government 
were going to be frittered away by half-hearted generalship or 
divided counsels. The great measure of the present Session is of 
another quality. It gives evidence of high political courage and 
strategical skill. The Liberal Party in the House of Commons, 
immeasurably stronger not only in numbers but in zeal, public 
spirit, and intelligence, than it has ever been before, has been 
impatiently waiting for such a lead and has got it at last. 
Whether the Finance Bill is accepted or rejected by the Peers it 
is evidently the beginning of a forward movement which nothing 
can again arrest. Financial reform is in the hands of statesmen 
of a different type from the Peels, Gladstones, and Harcourts of 
the Victorian period ; useful and honourable precursors of the 
advance we are now witnessing, but steeped in inherited reverence 
for the old order and incapable of imagining, much less of 
initiating any sociocratic modification of it. The Limehouse and 
Leicester speeches, far the most stirring and effective that have 
yet been made, have reached millions of voters who are suffering 
directly or indirectly from the unjust distribution of public burdens 
or the tyranny of landowners. Those speeches are not mere 
denunciations of existing wrongs. They give hope and promise 
of a constructive social policy which shall make wage-earners 
feel that there is some advantage in belonging to a civilised 
political community, a fact which many of them may at present 
be excused for doubting. 


This preparation for constructive legislation cannot be carried 
against the fierce opposition of the hereditary representatives of 
property without the united and determined support of the wage- 
earners. A large number of these ordinarily pay little or no 
attention to any subject outside of their private interests or 
pleasures, It takes time and trouble to bring questions of public 
concern to their notice and to make them understand how they 
are. affected by the way in which these are decided. For this 
reason the stubborn obstruction which has protracted the Parlia- 
mentary Session to such an unusual length has been all to the 
advantage of the Finance Bill. Not that the speeches in the 
House of Commons have much effect on workmen, for they are 
not reported in the Sunday papers, and would not be read if 
‘they were. It is the numerous meetings, large and small, up 
and down the country, and the group discussions ramifying from 
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them which will tell at the next election ; and the longer these 
go on the more popular the Finance Bill will become. 

I observe with regret that the Social Democrats, or those of 
them at least who are represented by Justice, are doing their 
utmost to dissuade workmen from supporting the Bill. They have 
long been assiduously occupied in belittling and deriding Free 
Trade. They do not indeed advocate Protection. They know 
perfectly well that the Tariffite agitation is a conspiracy by a 
combination of greedy landlords and certain unscrupulous manu- 
facturers to enrich themselves at the expense of the rest of the 
community ; and if they confined themselves to insisting that a 
merely negative policy, such as non-interference with trade, is 
far from solving all the questions with which the State has to 
deal, I should not complain of their tactics. But to treat Free 
Trade and Protection as two equally useless policies and to make 
a point of reserving all their sneers and vituperation for the 
former is practically to take part, and not a very creditable part, 
in the Tariffite conspiracy. 

The Social Democrats are persuaded that the evils of existing 
society can be cured by nothing short of a complete application 
of their doctrine. Any partial remedy or alleviation is particularly 
odious to them, from the fear that it may render proletaries less 
discontented with their condition and so delay the revolution 
they desire. Such remedies or palliatives are therefore to be 
derided and thwarted, and the most sinister motives are to be 
attributed to their promoters. 

The issue of Justice which comes to hand while I am writing 
is curious reading. ‘‘The people are being gulled by the Liberals, 
as their forefathers were by fraudulent Free Trade.” The Tories 
are objurgated not for opposing the Budget, but for opposing it 
so maladroitly as to make its success certain. ‘“‘The Budget was 
certainly not popular ; the Government was discredited, and would 
almost certainly have met with overwhelming defeat had an appeal 
to the country been forced upon it. And then suddenly all is 
changed. The foolish attack upon the Budget by the Dukes, 
aided by the no less foolish approbation by ‘advanced ’ politicians 
[the Parliamentary Labour Party] of that most preposterous pro- 
duction, has rallied to the side of the Government all its previously 
disaffected adherents, has popularised the Budget, and has 
ensured the victory of the Liberals should an election take place 
immediately.” 
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Workmen are of course incited to resent the increased duties 
on drink and tobacco. I am no advocate for taxing them into 
sobriety as the readers of the Positivist Review know. I would 
gladly spare them this impost if they had prevented the Boer 
War and if they did not allow the best part of the British Army 
to be kept in India, Egypt, and Gibraltar. There, and there 
alone, is retrenchment possible. The most outspoken of Tarifhte 
journalists declares that when his party return to office they will 
want not 164 millions but 180 for war purposes. If workmen 
acquiesce in madness of this sort let them pay their share. 

I do not think the Social Democrats are serving their own 
cause by their readiness to play into the hands of the Tories. 
Their conviction that things must be worse before they can be 
better is a bad principle of action, and it does not, I believe, 
recommend them to the class they desire to influence. They would 
do better to follow the example of us Positivists. We, like them, 
are few in number. Like them we are independent of any political 
party. Like them we have a doctrine and are convinced that until 
it is generally accepted not much progress will be made towards 
a better social state. But in the meantime we sincerely welcome 
any effort, political or non-political, which gives hope of some 
improvement, however partial or insufficient, in the existing order. 
That, at least, is our rule of conduct, though perhaps, like other 
human beings, we sometimes fall short of it. 

I see that the London correspondent of the Vorwaerts takes 
the more sensible view that “any Government which firmly estab- 
lishes the supremacy of the Lower House in finance matters 
deserves the support of the proletariat." Similarly M. Jaurés, in 
my opinion the most statesmanlike not only of French Socialists 
but of French politicians, is continually engaged in exhorting the 
more fanatical members of his party not to withhold their co-opera- 
tion from real reforms because they are promoted by non-Socialists. 


At a moment when so much depends upon the action of the 
House of Lords it is interesting to look back to the opinion 
expressed by Auguste Comte 55 years ago on the part that the 
English aristocracy has played, and should continue to play, in our 
political evolution. He did not look forward to any participation 
of the proletariate in the government of the small republics into 
which Western Europe would be divided when the normal state 
should be reached. But during the. period of transition from his 
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own time to the normal state he believed that the necessary 
changes could not be accomplished without a temporary super- 
session of rulers drawn from the upper classes, by governments 
composed, in most countries, partly and perhaps even entirely, of 
proletaries. This “really profound anomaly,” as he calls it, will 
be especially required for financial administration, because the 
capitalist classes, which are destined to govern in the normal 
state, remain at present, in heart and mind, below their mission ; 
the old patriciate of birth having degenerated, and the new 
patriciate of capital being as yet deficient in range of thought and 
generosity of feeling. To this general forecast of the Western 
Transition he thinks there may be one exception. Looking at the 
changes which the English aristocracy has already frankly 
acquiesced in, it seems to him not impossible that “the ablest 
patriciate the world has seen since the Roman Senate ”’ may accept 
such modifications as would enable it to avoid the temporary 
supremacy of the proletariate, and so “have the unparalleled 
honour of directing, in an orderly movement, the formation and 
installation of the normal state.” 

The French aristocracy, of whom it may be almost as truly said 
now as it was at the Restoration that “they have learnt nothing 
and forgotten nothing,” certainly deserve the severe judgment that 
Comte passes on them. By “the English aristocracy” he of 
course means the House of Lords, to which there has never been 
any corresponding body in France ; and he no doubt had in his 
mind its acquiescence in the first Reform Bill and in the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. It has been enormously increased in numbers 
since Comte’s time, and has been continually becoming less repre- 
sentative of birth than of wealth ; less likely, therefore, to show 
the prudence and public spirit with which Comte credited it. Still 
I am slow to believe that it will discard the guidance of its 
experienced leaders for that of irresponsible Tariffite journalists. 


i. S. BEBSEY 


DR. JOHNSON 


Two hundred years of rapid transition have passed since the birth 
of Samuel Johnson. He passed his life in the strenuous advocacy 
of a Toryism and a Theology which to the superficial observer 
seem to have passed away for ever. He was at once a represen- 
tative and a leader in that movement of English thought which led 
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England in the eighteenth century to retire for a time from the 
vanguard of human progress and take her stand as the chief oppo- 
nent of the impending revolution. And yet only a century and 
a quarter since his death, he has been honoured by a unanimous 
outburst of admiration and affection, for which men of far greater 
genius have waited in vain. 

Something, no doubt, is due to the imperishable work of 
Boswell, who in his devotion to the fame of Johnson, has seen his 
own fame merged and confounded in that of the man on whom he 
has conferred immortality—fortunate, indeed, that his very merits 
are no longer made a cause of detraction. The foolish suggestion 
that the writer of the greatest biography in English literature was 
weak in intellect and ignoble in character is happily no longer 
seriously put forward. That he was no mere echo of Johnson is 
abundantly shown in the “Life.”” They were, no doubt, both 
Tories, but in spite of this, their differences were very numerous. 
They disagreed in their estimates of some of the chief men of 
letters of the age, Swift, Fielding, Robertson, Gray, and Churchill, 
and of some forgotten writers, Ogilvie, Osbourne, Dalrymple. 
They differed on philosophical questions, such as the refutation of 
Berkeley’s idealism, on moral questions, such as slavery, which 
Boswell defended and Johnson vehemently opposed, on the chief 
legal question of the day—the validity of general warrants—and 
on the two great political questions of the day—the expulsion of 
Wilkes from the House of Commons, and the taxation of America, 
both of which Johnson defended and Boswell opposed. It is 
curious that one of the most extraordinary examples of political 
foresight is to be found in a letter written by Boswell to Johnson 
under the date of February 28, 1778, wherein he foretells that the 
existence of self-governing colonies, fixing their own contributions 
to the needs of the Empire and united to the mother country by 
allegiance to a common sovereign, would be much more conducive 
to the power of the crown than would an Empire ruled and taxed 
by the British Parliament. 

There has been a disposition in many of the estimates of 
Johnson which have appeared lately, to insist on the extraordinary 
-differences between his age and our own. No doubt he had never 
heard of aeroplanes and wireless telegraphy, and would have been 
much surprised at those results of modern science and modern 
industry. But it is as true now as it was in his time, that the 
forces that mould human conduct and human society will always 
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be those of most interest and importance to Man, and that 
mechanics and electricity in the end are only of value as they 
change Man’s environment and make him more and more the 
master and not the servant of his surroundings. And Johnson 
had the faculty of fixing his attention on the great and perma- 
nent questions, and not on the trivial and the accidental. He 
saw the connection between the ‘political and the religious move- 
ment ; he recognised that the main contest of his time was that 
between the defenders and the opponents of Christianity ; and he 
felt with all the more force because his intellect was naturally 
sceptical, how dangerous was the position of the defence. It is 
this constant tendency to revert to the great contest between the 
old and the new, conservatism and revolution—a contest which 
still rages with varying fortune, and is indeed the characteristic of 
the transition from theological to scientific modes of reasoning— 
that gives to the discussions in Boswell’s book an air of actuality 
wanting to so much of the literature of the time. And it is made 


all the more interesting because Johnson, in spite of his orthodoxy, 
was when he gave his reason free play, sceptical and inquisitive, 
and in spite of his Toryism, in many things very liberal and 
modern. Thus he approved of the higher education of women, he 
ridiculed the fear of luxury, then so common, and he favoured 
public amusements. While the most liberal of Englishmen are 
usually prejudiced in all that relates to Ireland, there his prejudices 
on the contrary seemed to vanish. Thus we are told: ‘He had 
great compassion for the miseries and distresses of the Irish 
nation, particularly the Papists,” and to one who hinted that 
the policy of the English Government might be necessary to sup- 
port its authority, he answered: “Let the authority of the English 


Government perish, rather than be maintained by iniquity.” ‘The 
Irish,” he said on another occasion, “are in a most unnatural state 

, . . ? “4° . . » 
for we see there the minority prevailing over the majority.” To 


a gentleman from that country he gave this prescient advice : “Do 
not make an union with us, Sir ; we should unite with you, only to 


rob you.” He had no fondness for Empire. “All distant power is 
bad.” Boswell tells us: “ He had always been very zealous 
against slavery in any form.” He, indeed, held that Government 


had not much power to affect human happiness, and he ridiculed 
loud talk about liberty ; but he said of one measure that “it was 
destroying a certain portion of libertv without good reason, which 
was always a bad thing.” And so difficult is it “for a man to with- 
draw himself from the current opinions of his age, that we even 
find him saying: “If the abuse be enormous, nature will rise up, 
and claiming her original rights, overturn a corrupt political 
system ’’—so near was the great Tory to the Contrat Social and 
the Declaration of American Independence. 
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In fact, the problem that really interested him, that he felt to 
be vital, was the religious problem. He was not inclined to 
despise the force of the reasons advanced against Christianity. 
He was naturally sceptical. ‘No man,’’ says Boswell, ‘was more 
incredulous as to particular facts which were at all extraordinary ; 
and therefore no man was more scrupulously inquisitive, in order 
to discover truth.” He had himself inclined to the sceptical side 
in his youth ; and he was even in his old age, still anxious for 
more evidence of the supernatural. Of Lord Lyttleton’s vision 
he said, “I am so anxious to have every evidence of the spiritual 
world, that I am willing to believe it.” On Dr. Adams rejoining : 
“You have evidence enough ; good evidence, which needs not such 
support,” Johnson answered : ‘I like to have more.” But he was 
subject to fits of depression, and he was obsessed by the fear of 
death. He had not that happy courage, that confidence in himself, 
in others, in human nature generally, which alone made possible 
to the pioneers, the quest of unknown lands of thought. The 
controversy, indeed, has undergone some changes since his time. 
The argument that Johnson drew from the number of great men 
who have been convinced of the truth of Christianity—and, of 
course, he meant the absolute not the relative truth—after a serious 
consideration of the question, has now been seriously impaired, 
if not inverted, by the number who have not been convinced. 
And the conflict between the Mosaic chronology and the geological 
record can no longer be settled by a reference to the authority of 
‘‘what is unquestionably the most ancient writing.”” Many un- 
questionable things have since been questioned. Yet, in spite of 
the bold front with which Johnson met the new ideas, he always 
had his doubts. The unhappiness of human life, if it were an 
argument for a future state of existence, was also an argument 
against the goodness of the First Cause. Hence from his very 
fear that they might be right after all, came his exasperation 
against infidels, and his dislike of religious toleration. ‘You are 
to a certain extent hurt,” he said, ‘by knowing that even one 
man does not believe.”’ 

Yet at bottom, his morality was not theological, but social. 
“It is our first duty,” he said, “to serve society ; and, after we 
have done that, we may attend wholly to the salvation of our own 
souls.” Though he passed his life in unmanly fear of death, and 
even envied Hume’s peaceful deathbed, at the final hour he met 
his end with the calmness that comes to most men, not uncheered 
by the thought of that enduring fame which would survive his 
mortal body. He had that true relativity in morals which springs 
from a warm heart. He said of an early friend and benefactor : 

He was a vicious man, but very kind to me. If you call a dog 
Hervey, I shall love him.” Is it wonderful that men still love 
Johnson? Though he admitted—nay, almost boasted—that only 
the need of money could rouse him from his indolence, he, even 
when engaged on hack-work for the booksellers, had a deep sense 
‘that he was a teacher of men, bound to fulfil the duties of that 
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high calling. He recognised instinctively that he belonged to that 
spontaneous priesthood of Humanity, as Comte called it long after, 
made up of the poets, artists, and philosophers, the men of science 
and the men of letters, who have gradually taken the place of the 
older priesthoods in the instruction and direction of society. 

In the seventeenth century, England was the leader of Euro- 
pean thought. In the eighteenth, that leadership passed to 
France, and England took her stand on the old ways. Of that 
reaction there were three chiefs who stand out above all the 
others, Wesley in religion, Johnson in literature, Burke in politics. 
Johnson was perhaps the least powerful of the three, but his oppo- 
sition to the new spirit was more systematic than that of Wesley 
and more continuous than that of Burke. Like them, he had many 
great qualities which though used in that age to stem the course 
of progress, answered to permanent needs and aspirations of the 
race. He stands as the representative in literature and morals of 
‘those serious, pious, and reverent traditions of England which led 
her for a time to place herself in opposition to the revolutionary 
forces, but he is a representative whom even the children of 
progress may love, so much was he superior to the cause he 
defended. S. H. Swinny 


TELE. NEW ERA OIN CURE Y. 


Tue following circular letter has been addressed by the Eastern 
Question Association to its Corresponding Members and District 
Agents :— 

Sir,—In reply to enquiries from members of the Association 
_desiring guidance in their public utterances on the Turkish Ques- 
tion, the Committee desire to offer the following observations. 


It is clear from evidence obtained from the most trustworthy 
-sources that the Constitutional Party in the Ottoman Empire has 
still to contend with enormous internal difficulties, varying no 
. doubt in degree or extent, but all constituting grave dangers to 
the stability of the new régime. Tor this reason no efforts should 
be spared by those who speak and write on this question— 
-certainly the most urgent problem of the present time—to press 
upon the various races dwelling in the Ottoman Empire the para- 
. mount duty of giving a loyal and whole-hearted support to the 
Turkish reformers in their onerous tasks. It must be remembered 
that during the whole course of their career, whether as exiles or 
as citizens of a reformed State, these men have given proofs of 
their sincerity, capacity and unselfishness for which history will 
long hold them in honour. 
The problems with which the Government of the Porte is 
confronted are the most complex which any State in Europe—- 
perhaps in the whole world—has to meet. They are at once 
external and internal—questions of national existence, and 
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military defence—of race, of creed, of ancient tradition, and of 
patriotic pride. 

I. To take first the external question of National independence, 
it is plain that the very existence of Turkey in Europe has. been 
threatened and attacked at intervals for a century by powerful 
neighbours, and has been repeatedly the subject of European 
settlements. And it has been continually harassed by the pre- 
tensions of smaller races on its southern and eastern frontiers. 
All these encroachments on Ottoman autonomy have been opened 
again by recent events, and are still hardly yet closed. 

It is, as you are aware, the aim of this Association to urge 
the maintenance of the status quo—the National independence of 
the Ottoman Empire—as the keynote of peace in Europe—as it 
is essentially a prime interest of British policy, especially with 
regard to our vast Moslem dominion in the East. 

Any movement which would threaten the stability of the actual 
Ottoman Sovereignty tends to re-open the embroilments chronic 
in the Balkan Peninsula, and brings us to the verge of incal- 
culable confusion and adventures. For thirty-five years at least, 
in a series of wars and military demonstrations, the Turks have 
proved their ancient capacity for defence. And it cannot be 
seriously argued that any other people are now able to take their 
place in this region of the Near East. It has therefore been the 
first task of the Turkish Reformers to guarantee the independence 
of the Ottoman State, and it must be a cardinal point of European 
—and especially of British—diplomacy to support that principle. 

II. The novel and most promising reform proclaimed by the 
Turkish Constitutionalists is this—that, whilst appealing to the 
patriotic and warlike traditions of the dominant race, they 
announce the complete equality and freedom of all Ottoman citi- 
zens, Christian, Catholic, Jew, Greek, or Armenian, without dis- 
tinction of race, creed, or custom. But this momentous and 
auspicious revolution in a people fervently devoted to Islam, as 
the bulk of the Turkish race still remains, is a change of front as 
difficult to execute as it is blessed to contemplate. When carried 
out successfully it would at once compose those passions and 
feuds which have formed the crux of European diplomacy for 
more tHan half a century, and have been the battle-ground even 
of British Parties. The peculiar difficulty of the problem of intro- 
ducing constitutional and liberal institutions into the disparate 
Ottoman State consists in this, that this State is at once Euro- 
pean and Asiatic, Moslem and Christian, in varying and different 
degrees of civilisation, and contains five or six different races, 
bitterly hostile to each other, jealous of all superiorities, animated 
with extravagant aspirations, and together greatly outnumbering 
in many provinces the old Turk element, which, for the present 
can alone supply the necessary force, whether military or 
administrative. ‘ 

_The Turkish Reformers are willing to cede the position of 
being exclusively and permanently the sole dominant race in the 
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Empire, and yet for the time being they are obviously the only 
Ottoman race competent to defend the State from its mighty 
neighbours, and also to guarantee order amidst the jealous “and 
ambitious races within the Empire, to whom they offer religious 
equality and civic justice. 

To the Turkish Reformers who have devoted their lives and 
their fortunes to this magnificent but perilous task, all men should 
heartily give their support if they value the peace of Europe and 
have hopes for the future of human civilisation. 

FREDERIC Harrison, President. 
AMEER ALI, Vice President. 
EDWARD ATKIN, Hon. Secretary. 
Eastern Question Association, 
3, Plowden Buildings, London, E.C. 
27th August, 1909. 


1 Eee RE OEM els) 


Tue Sunday Evening Meetings of the Positivist Society will be 
resumed on October 3 at 7 p.m. in Essex Hall, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C. On the first Sunday in the month Mr. Robert 
Newman will speak on Lanfranc and Anselm, this year being the 
eight-hundredth since the latter’s death. On October ro, Mr: 
Descours will give an address on Joan of Arc, whom the Catholic 
Church with theological irrelevance has lately canonised for three 
supposed miracles, but whom we commemorate as the Saviour of 
France, the preserver to mankind of the great country destined 
to be so closely connected with the growth of modern thought and 
freedom. On October 17, Mr. Philip Thomas will give an address 
on the Centenary of Thomas Paine, the champion of liberty in 
many lands, one of the boldest of the forerunners of the Religion 
of Humanity, and the first to pronounce those words. And this 
series of commémorations will close with an appreciation of the 
work of Lamarck and Darwin by Mr. Gordon Jones, this year 
being the hundredth since the publication of Lamarck’s ‘ Philo- 
sophie Zoologique’”’ and the birth of Darwin, and the fiftieth 
since the issue of ‘The Origin of Species.” On October 31, 
Professor Patrick Geddes will speak on “An Interpretation of 
Current Events.” Mr. Swinny will take the chair, and the address 
~ will be followed by a discussion. The meeting of the Positivist 
Society on Friday, October 29, and the Social Meeting on 
Thursday, October 21, will be held in the new rooms of the 
Society, 11, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. (8 p.m.) All these 
meetings are free and open. 
; * * * 

Certainly, this has been a wonderful year for the Mahomedan 
world. The deposition of the Turkish Sultan has been followed 
by that of the Persian Shah, and the Reformers in Persia, whose 
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cause only a short time ago seemed desperate, are now Lords of 
the Ascendant. The Russian officers have withdrawn, and for 
the moment the greatest danger of all, a foreign intervention, is 
no longer to be feared. It is a fitting reward for those resolute 
men who declared that they would rather endure any domestic 
tyranny than precipitate by their action the greater evil of foreign 
interference. And it is natural that these events should raise new 
hopes even in those who already suffer that evil, that the Young 
Egyptians should gain new courage from the success of the Young 
Turks, the unexpected Revolution in Persia, and even from the 
stout resistance of the Moors to France and Spain. The move- 
ment in Egypt, which has languished since the death of Kamel 
Pasha, may perhaps date a renewed activity from the Congress. 
recently held in Geneva. A gathering, indeed, which found Mr. 
Keir Hardie too moderate and temporising may lay itself open to- 
the charge of political fanaticism. The demand for a free consti- 
tution coming, not from the British Parliament, but from the 
Khedive, rather than for some effective form of self-government, 
may show a lack of appreciation of the actual situation, which 
only the extreme irregularity—I had almost written lawlessness— 
of the British occupation can excuse ; but it does not follow that 
the Young Egyptians will not welcome any form of self-govern- 
ment, even though not very effective, which they may be lucky 
enough to obtain, and use it to advance still further. 
* * * 

Ireland is a land of contradictions, conservative in religion and 
revolutionary in politics, with much respect for ancient lineage in 
social life and none whatever in elections and public affairs, 
romantic where other nations are often sordid, sordid where others 
are often romantic, a national organism of peculiar intensity,. 
with its development arrested and its characteristics intensified 
by a foreign domination which has only been successful in 
preventing any harmonious and balanced progress. In a recent 
visit to my native country, I have been struck by the contrast 
between preaching and practice as regards emigration. Everyone 
deplores the constant drain of the young and energetic, the 
undue proportion of old people left to be supported, the race left 
to be replenished by its least vigorous and enterprising members. 
All parties condemn the practice. Protestant Bishops and Clergy, 
who in old times rarely deigned to interfere in such matters, cry 
out. I noticed that one fanatically Protestant organ, which 
usually devotes every line to abuse of the Catholic priesthood, 
in its last issue withdrew a whole page from that self-imposed 
duty in order to signalise—and with much force and ability—the 
danger to the country of this continual emigration.. But talk to 
the boys, and you find a very different feeling. Unfortunately the 
exodus, though economic in its origin, has now ceased to be due 
solely to economic causes. Emigration has become a_ habit. 
Numbers of families have more members in America than in 
Ireland. The love of adventure, the desire to see the world, 
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the larger stage and the greater openings to fortune afforded by 
the United States, all these have still their power over the youth 
of Ireland. An antidote must be found, and found quickly. 

* * * 

But of all the contradictions in Irish life, perhaps the most 
striking is that afforded by the conduct of the Orangemen of 
Portadown and Lurgan, who not only punish the Sabbath- breaking 
of the Catholics by breaking the Catholics’ heads, but show the 
strength of their loy alty by the vigour with which they fight the 
police. Indeed, it must be owned that the Irish spirit, as con- 
ceived by the English public, is no longer to be seen in Tipperary 
or Limerick, but has found its last refuge in this corner of the 
County Armagh. Mr. Harrison only stated the bare truth when 
he wrote that “few parts of Ireland are more roaring Irish, Irish 
in their faults and their merits, than are the Orange Paddies of 
Ulster.” It is, however, a good sign that the area of these 
disturbances is now much diminished. In the country districts, 
the common interest of the tenants, in Belfast, the common 
interest of the workers, has cut across the old religious and 
political divisions. The Orange Press accuse the rest of Ireland 
of jealousy of Ulster’s prosperity ; but they cannot deny that the 
Ulster farmers have been enormous gainers by the Jand legislation 
obtained by the Nationalists, nor can they hide that such benefit 
as has resulted from the movement for the promotion of Irish 
industry has redounded much more to the old and long-established 
manufactures of Ulster than to the new and struggling industries 
in other parts of the country. 

* * * 

Meantime, it is fortunate that the good relations between 
Protestants and Catholics elsewhere in Ireland continue. A 
Northern paper recently admitted the toleration extended to 
Protestants in Cork, and immediately there was a protest from a 
correspondent in the South at the use of the word “toleration,”’ 
in a city where full equality reigned and Presbyterians from the 
North had been freely elected to representative positions and high 
office. More striking evidence still was afforded by the speech 
of the Rev. Mr. W hite at the Annual Meeting of the Westmeath 
Protestant Orphan Society. He congratulated the meeting amid 
general applause that such an occasion was not now, as in former 
times, made the occasion of attacks on other communions, and he 
bore strong testimony to the fairness with which the County 
Council of Westmeath—a part of ireland with an overwhelming 
Catholic majority—treated the Protestants of the Countv. 

* * * 

Many London Positivists will hear with regret of the death 
of Mrs. Campbell Macqueen, better known perhaps to them as 
Miss Ada Plumb, her maiden name. Having had a great love of 
nursing from her earliest years, Dr. Congreve, in administering to 
her the Positivist Sacrament of Admission, associated with it the 
Sacrament of Destination to that high calling. She became a 
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Probationer at Edinburgh and then a District Nurse in Blooms 
bury, afterwards filling important positions in more than one 
hospital. In 1902, somewhat late in life, she married and went 
to live at Shanghai. Se cee SWaINiINas 


Nu@ lal Gerba 


BirtH—On August 14, at 43 Rue du Marché, Neuilly, Seine, Madame 
Fagnot of a daughter. 

DgatH—On June 15, at Shanghai, China, Mrs. Campbell Macqueen, formerly 
Miss Ada Plumb. 


The ‘‘ Positivist Review’’ is published by Messrs. Watts and Co., 
17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all subscriptions 
should be sent. Single copies can be obtained from Messrs. Watts 
and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., or from Mr. W. 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; but subscriptions will be 
received by Messrs. Watts and Co. only, who will also supply 
the Trade. 

The Annual Subscription is 3s. 6d. post free. 


Communications relating to the Posirivist Review should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, 1o1, Lambeth Road, S.E. 

London Positivist Society.—All those who wish to see life inspired by a 
human religion, guided by a philosophy founded on science, and directed to the 
service of Man, are cordially invited to enrol themselves as Associates of the 
Society. Communications relating to the Positivist Society should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Mr. Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham 
Park, S.W. Mr. Descours will forward the Annual Report for 1908 and the 
Programme of Autumn Meetings on application by post. 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 46, Addison 
Road, Kensington, W., to whom all subscriptions should be sent. Cheques, etc. 
‘should be crossed *‘ The London and County Bank, Limited.”’ 

The Sunday Evening Meetings will be resumed in ESSEX HALL, ESSEX 
STREET, STRAND, W.C., on October 3 at 7 p.m., as follows :— 

October 3.—Mr. R. Newman, Lanfranc and Anselm. 

October 10.—Mr. Paut DeEscours, Joan of Arc. 

October 17 —Mr. Puitip Tuomas, The Centenary of Thomas Paine. 

October 24.—Mr. H. Gorpon Jones, Lamarck and Darwin. 

October 31.—Professor Patrick GEppEs, An Interpretation of Current 
“vents. Mr. Swinny will preside, and the Address will be followed by a 
Discussion, 

The following meetings will be held at 41, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
which is now the address of the Society. 

The Positivist Society meets on the last Friday in each month (except 
December) at 8 p.m. Subject for October 29, ‘‘ Are we to fight in the Air?”’ 
opened by Mr. Philip Thomas. Non-members are invited. 

There will be a social meeting on Thursday, October 21, at 8 p.m. All 
interested are welcome. 

The Positivist WomEN's GuILD meets at 4 p.m. on the last Wednesday in 
‘each month, All women are cordially invited. 

The Positivist Review can be obtained from Watts & Co., 17, Johnson’s 
‘Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; William Reeves, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C.; 
Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street, Liverpool; H.V. Storey, Shelley 
Bookshop, Gloucester St., Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch 
Hill, N.; John Seager and Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; H. Hancock, 
596, Mile End Road. E.; and H. Bertioli, 143 Clarence Road, Clapton, N.E. 
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die SCALONNE JOR VIHE | BRIEISH 
NOBEESSE 


THE most sinister fact in the present crisis is the moral degradation 
of the composite class which for two centuries has held power in 
England and controlled her destinies for good or for ill. Comte 
more than 50 years ago saw reason to hope that our “able 
aristocracy,” which had yielded to the people on the Catholic 
question, on Reform of the House of Commons, on the Corn 
Laws, and on so many social abuses, would have the prudence 
or the wisdom to modify the inevitable advance of social demo- 
«racy, and so avoid a national convulsion and its own extinction. 

Many things have happened since 1848, when the Monarchy 
and governing class of Great Britain and Ireland weathered the 
storm which shook down almost every authority in Europe. But 
now we see that same governing class in a panic, giving itself 
over to the passions which have been the ruin of so many aristo- 
cracies. And, deserting their natural chiefs, they have taken 
for their leader a demagogic charlatan of a kind such as never 
before has made a turning-point in English history. Wilkes 
worried statesmen hardly more than Mrs. Pankhurst. Law only 
ruined a lot of greedy fools. But we now have the House of 
Lords, and the great interests of land, finance, and manufacture, 
as the docile instruments of one who is dragging them to an 
ignoble suicide, and our country to a perilous gulf. 

This is how all aristocracies have ended. Alcibiades, the para- 
gon of turncoats, ruined his country and his own order, even more 
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than Cleon. Catiline’s conspiracy of noble desperadoes, heralded. 
the end of the Roman Patriciate. The Patriciate of Venice 
grasped so greedily at their monopolies that they have left nothing 
but their pictures and their palaces for the markets of the West. 
The gambler Calonne led the ancien régime of France from one 
speculation to another, until the whole edifice tumbled about their 
ears. And in our own day the “blue blood” of papal Rome has, 
ruined itself at the beck of land-jobbers and Jesuit charlatans. 


The House of Lords is become the refuge of the panic-stricken 
classes, holding titles, or land, or breweries, or financial and 
industrial concerns, who cry out for the great plunge to be made. 
It is a curious amalgamation of interests, bound together by no 
tie but fear of social reform. In the historic sense there is but a 
feeble trickling in its veins of any liquid that can be called 
“blue blood.” Many of the titles are “faked” or “restored” 
like a picture-dealer’s “‘ancient master.” Many titles record a 
low amour, a political job, or sheer bribery. But together they 
have power, and they herd together like wild and domestic animals 
in a prairie fire—the thin remnant of the old Feudal barons— 
interesting survivals after all the slaughter in the days of the 
“Roses,” Civil Wars, Whig oligarchies, aldermanic ancestries,. 
and American inheritances—money-changers who have never yet 
been driven out of our Temples—and adventurers who know “a 
real good thing” on the political turf. All of these together are 
shouting to the bewildered chiefs of the old governing class to 
risk a revolutionary throw, and chance what may come to our 
rickety old Constitution. 


When I spoke of the moral degradation of the governing class, 
loosely called the “aristocracy,” I was not thinking of the vulgar 
threats of some silly noblemen by which they cast ridicule on their 
order. To stave off social reform by suspending Christmas beef, 
presents of game to the village hospital, and subscriptions to local 
clubs, is a Mrs. Partington’s mop stemming the Atlantic. One 
would hardly think a school-boy bully or a slum bailiff could have 
the face to utter anything so mean. There is no knowing how 
boyish or how insolent wealth and idleness can make men. I have 
heard a squire justify game-preserving as an incalculable boon to: 
the peasants by giving them casual employment as “beaters.” He 
seemed seriously to think that some half-crowns bestowed on a 
few loafers on a dozen days in the year sufficed to keep a whole 
parish in regular employment. But as the farce of the “lion- 
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comique ” Dukes has by this time lost them about a million of 
votes, there is no need to dwell on these amusing escapades. 


The real moral degradation of the governing class is this— 
that they are ready to abandon the practical good sense of the 
Cannings, the Wellingtons, the Peels, the Russells, and the 
Devonshires, to throw over experienced statesmen who have led 
them for a generation, to become a faction of desperadoes, and to 
follow the partisan call of one who has ruined every party that 
trusted him. 


I am going to speak quite freely of Joseph Chamberlain. I 
respect his great powers, his tremendous energy, and his many 
fine qualities of nature. It is a sad sight when a strong man of 
seventy is crippled and is unable to address his fellow-countrymen 
in Parliament and on platforms. But Mr. Chamberlain remains 
still the dominant force in politics. He has lost nothing of his 
wide popularity, of his creative influence over parties, even of his 
casting vote in the inner council chambers of his party. And it is 
rank hypocrisy to pretend that the retrograde dictator of the hour 
should be spoken of only in the farcical laudations of his own 
claque. 

Though he has not appeared in public for three years, he has 
never ceased to give orders to his own followers, and to press his 
advice on the public. His absence from the House and from the 
platform has even increased his influence ; for it has spared him 
from uttering the wild promises and the rotten sophistries of his 
public campaign, whilst his malady has too long protected him 
from the exposure of his bombastic fallacies. It was once said of 
a blind politician that he somewhat abused his physical disabilities. 
And so it is time to put an end to the hypocritical convention that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s infirmities forbid any criticism of the secret, 
subtle, and sinister influence which he constantly exerts in a great 
crisis in our history. 


Joseph Chamberlain has all this time retained his seat for the 
constituency which seems now to hold the “prerogative vote.” He 
is the official candidate (without opposition) in the coming elec- 
tions. He is the absolute dictator of the Tariff Reform Unionists ; 
and he has just for the third time split up the confederate 
Unionists. A few weeks ago Lord Lansdowne and the sensible 
Conservatives who have long held office were able to control the 
majority in the Lords. A fierce letter of Mr. Chamberlain, timed 
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to carry away a most critical meeting, and to discount the counsels 
cf the titular leader of the party, entirely changed the situation 
and put Conservatives at loggerheads. We are told that Mr. 
Balfour was not a party to the precise form of this edict ; but this 
would be a piece of sharp practice too shameless to imagine 
possible. 

Is the man who holds this dominant place and exerts this 
decisive authority in politics to be above all criticism simply 
because he is. not able to speak in public? Politicians, physically 
disabled, have been powerful for mischief. Philip the Second, 
shut up in his cell and a martyr to gout, was still supreme master 
of the countries he was ruining ; and Couthon, in spite of his 
lame legs, sent hundreds to the guillotine. If Mr. Chamberlain, 
on his break-down, had retired from public life, as did Lord 
Spencer, and Mr. Gladstone, we should all now be treating him 
with respectful and sympathetic silence. But, since he is still the 
life and soul of the most malignant craze which has ever seized 
English politicians, for my part, I intend to speak plainly what I 
hold his influence to be. 

Having made a fortune by dextrously under-selling his fellow 
tradesmen, he entered politics rather as a republican than an 
ordinary Radical. He did bring himself, as Mayor of Birming- 
ham, to do the honours to the then Prince of Wales—but for the 
first half of his career he was the terror of all Conservatives for 
his doctrine of “ransom,” the doctrine of the Budget—that the 
holders of great estates and the monopoly of ‘‘land”’ may fairly 
be taxed in proportion to the security they have guaranteed them 
by the State. For many years he expounded this principle with 
extraordinary energy and courage ; nor did he shrink from being 
the béte noire of Lord Salisbury and the whole Tory interest. As 
an hereditary Nonconformist Mr. Chamberlain was for years the 
boldest and ablest leader in the cause of the Disestablishment and 
Disendowment of the Church of England. His first’ appearance 
in. Parliament was as a Temperance Reformer. Until. Mr. 
Gladstone took it up, Mr. Chamberlain was one of the keenest 
advocates of Irish Home Rule ; and, in close association with Mr. 
Parnell, he propounded a scheme of his own for the local manage- 
ment of Irish affairs. For forty years of his political life, he was 
one of the most passionate believers in Cobden’s Free Trade 
system. No public man has reasoned it out with more intimate 
knowledge of trade and with more acute logic than did Mr. 
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Chamberlain only a few years ago, even when he was Minister in a 
Unionist Government. 

All honour to him for the courage and power with which he 
fought for these causes against bitter opponents. And I am the 
last man to doubt that he was a sincere believer and a passionate 
advocate of all these principles. Until his fiftieth year, having 
served the public with conspicuous success for some twenty-five 
years, he had never betrayed the smallest doubt or misgiving 
in any one of these causes. Until he left Mr. Gladstone’s 
Ministry, he was the most typical all-round Radical Free-Trader 
and Land-Reformer of his time. 


He then broke up the Liberal Party, and made himself the 
real head of an independent group. Since then he has been an 
indefatigable and relentless wrecker of parties, by a system of 
under-selling the political body with which for the time being he is 
acting. Long before he abandoned Mr. Gladstone, he sought 
to undersell him by starting the unauthorised programme of 
reforms. As leader of a powerful third party, he made it im- 
possible for Conservatives to govern without his help, or for 
Liberals to advance without a galling attack on their flank. Ardent 
Unionist as he was, he was still too much of a Liberal to support 
Lord Salisbury without reserve, whilst Liberals found him their 
most dangerous opponent. He was always ready to “go one 
better’ on every opportunity. ; 

This old ally of Parnell became the fiercest denouncer of Home 
Rule. This old Nonconformist advocate of Disestablishment has 
served in a Cabinet which has been the unblushing partisan of 
Church monopolies. The famous author of the “ransom” doc- 
trine is to-day the fierce critic of a Budget founded on this very 
doctrine. And the passionate Free Trader of forty years’ standing 
is now the pioneer of the doctrine that it is the duty of the Rich 
to tax the food of the Poor. 

Politicians in the course of a long career have sometimes 
changed their party and revised their principles—and no one 
could deny their right to do so. They have done it by gradual 
steps, upon grounds fully explained, and under new circumstances. 
They left their party when it attempted a new departure ; they 
modified a single principle they formerly held ; but they did not 
suddenly break out into furious repudiation of all their old con- 
victions together. They did not pass at a bound from the leader- 
ship of full-blown Radicalism to be the leader of the most 
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wholesale Reaction—from being the hope of republicans, Irish 
nationalists, Dissenters, Land Reformers, and Free-Traders, to be 
the Apostle of taxing food and to be the darling of the House 
of Lords. 

Our history records no example of a change of policy so 
sudden, so violent, so sweeping as this. And the examples of 
change of policy we know all had this feature: they were made at 
great personal sacrifice. Though the terrific form of the Revolu- 
tion in France turned Burke from a sentimental Whig into an 
apocalyptic Tory, he never entered a Cabinet. When Peel, with 
his vision of statesman and his popular instincts, gave up the 
Corn Taxes, he sacrificed his whole life. When Mr. Gladstone 
abandoned Irish Coercion for Home Rule, he lost half his follow- 
ing and almost all his power. His gradual, logical, reasoned, 
and intelligible changes of policy are perfectly consistent and justi- 
fied by changes of conditions and persons. The changes in party 
or in policy of Lord Goschen, of Lord Hartington, of Lord James, 
of Lord Selborne, of Mr. Bright, all have the same character. 
They were made by gradual and no violent steps, they were amply 
explained by themselves and were justified by circumstances— 
and, above all, they involved at the time great personal sacrifices. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s desertions of party and recantation of 
principles have had no such character. They have been sprung 
upon the nation as sudden surprises with the plain end of snatch- 
ing a party victory. He never explained or justified them except 
by eating his own words with violent exaggeration and denouncing 
his own life-long convictions. And the curious thing, in face of 
his present vogue, is this: that every one of his new projects has 
been a conspicuous failure. His original democratic faith—with 
land taxation, local self-government for Ireland, disestablishment 
of Episcopal Churches, peasant proprietors, old-age pensions, 
“ransom,” and Free Trade—holds the field to-day, and is about to 
receive an overwhelming support. 


All the expedients by which he sought to undersell his comrades 
or his rivals, have proved to be “wild-cat’’ bubbles. Where are 
his “three acres and a cow”? Are Mr. Chaplin, or the Peers 
likely to offer this to their tenants? Are English and Welsh 
Dissenters preparing to acquiesce in the Anglican ascendancy 
which Mr. Chamberlain’s new colleagues have sought to rivet on 
them? What does the old Temperance Reformer think to-day of 


this close association in policy with the “Trade”? The only 
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‘chance of getting dear bread passed is to combine it with cheap 
beer. The confederacy of Publicans and Landlords is to-day the 
most notable result of Mr. Chamberlain’s statecraft. ‘God save 
the Bishops, Bung, and Squires ”—is become the last word 
of the old Birmingham Radical. 

Having done his best to ruin Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy, Mr. 
‘Chamberlain found himself. the darling of the magnates to whom 
for a whole generation he had been a terror. When he was 
admitted to a strictly Conservative Cabinet, he looked about for 
some opening for playing a startling coup. He found it in the 
infamous and disastrous South African war, which he engineered 
entirely by his own hand and with his own yet. unavowed secret 
devices. Ten years have passed since he began to write that 
black page on England’s history. And, after ten years, what is 
the result except two hundred millions lost, a vast territory 
blighted, a fine colony distracted and ruined, and the certain 
establishment, within a generation, of a true Africander State? 


Appalled at the awful ruin which his nefarious schemes had 
ccaused in South Africa, he brought home his feathers, and sought 
‘how to hide his failures under some new startling adventure. To 
the amazement of mankind, this veteran Free-Trader suddenly 
posed as an all-round Protectionist—flatly advocating a series of 
taxes on food, and an elaborate tariff for taxing manufactures. 
The impudent pretext that this was to benefit the Colonies and to 
‘consolidate the Empire, was at once exposed ; and it was plain 
-that it must ruin India—the principal part of the Empire—and 
would be useless to Africa and other parts of our dominion. No 
‘public man, up to his old age, had ever been a more clear-sighted 
.and eloquent opponent of the whole Protectionist folly. Yet the 
moment this old Cobdenite jumped round to expound the fallacies 
that he had ridiculed all his public life, landlords and manu- 
facturers hailed him as their deliverer—as the one man who was 
to raise their rents and boom their trade markets. 


For years he continued to rage round the country in a wild 
hustling propaganda, shouting out bunkum about the “Flag,” 
pouring out fallacious figures, and making silly prophecies about 
ruin, and sillier prophecies of coming boons—everyone of which 
random assertions was exposed and laughed out of court as soon 
-as it was uttered. This has gone on for some years ; and still, 
after his melancholy breakdown, he remains the old man of the 
Birmingham Mountain, the centre of a vast conspiracy of specu- 
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lators which is throwing politics into confusion, and splitting up 
even the Conservative Party in which it was concocted. Neither 
Mr. Balfour nor Lord Lansdowne are masters in their own houses ; 
and the ablest and most experienced statesmen of their party are 
profoundly opposed to the Protectionist adventure. As ever, Mr. 
Chamberlain is again under-bidding not only his political oppo- 
nents, but his own political colleagues. 

In conclusion, I say most emphatically and most sincerely, I 
do not charge Mr. Chamberlain with bad faith. I believe that he 
is to-day as honest and sincere a Protectionist in conviction, as 
ten years ago he was an honest and sincere Free-Trader by con- 
viction. He is a,man of extraordinary impulse and of force of 
character. With wonderful gifts of inspiration, of eloquence, and 
of organisation, Joseph Chamberlain never possessed solid judg- 
ment or masterly brain. He is by nature an inventor, a dema- 
gogue, a speculator, a gambler. He has a magnetic power of 
deceiving crowds, of deceiving himself. He is of the men of 
untrustworthy genius who found Panama companies, Salt-Lake 
cities, and Rhodesian settlements. He has the genius and the 
passion of a true innovator, but not the statesmanship or the clear 
brain which alone can make vast speculations succeed. I believe 
him to be sincere and in earnest to-day, as I believed him to be 
sincere and in earnest forty years ago. And the proof of his. 
sincerity lies in this: that he is too often the worst enemy both 
of himself and of those who trust him. This is the inevitable 
fate of the great speculators who unite restless imagination with 
indomitable courage—and yet make hideous failures for want of 
patience, self-control, and balance of brain. 


Such is the man whom the nobles and gentlemen of England 
hail as their prophet and their guide—who is to show them how 
to improve their rent-roll by selling corn dear to the people. 
That blessed word of his—“you must tax food ”—has wiped cut 
all his old offences, has softened their old terrors, and has made 
them forget all that happened in the last forty years. They forget 
everything, they forgive everything. They are blind to all the 
failures of his schemes, to all the exposure of his fallacies, to all 
the risks of his big promises and bubble speculations. Once 
more, an old and experienced aristocracy is about to take a plunge 
into the Unknown at the bidding of a professional gambler who. 
holds out to them a promise of more money and better markets. 

FREDERIC HARRISON 
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THE DECAY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME * 


In spite of all losses, the Church of Rome remains not only the 
largest Christian communion but the only one which can claim to 
be “Catholic,” however little the facts of the case really support 
that contention. Inheriting an unbroken tradition from the days 
of Imperial Rome, transcending all bounds of race and country, it 
is not surprising that it has an appearance of splendour and 
stability sought in vain in the racial, national or local communities 
of Protestants. Protestantism hardly exists in Italy, in Spain, in 
the Latin Republics of America, while Catholicism is a great 
power in the United States, has successfully defied the Imperial 
Government of Germany in its youthful vigour, and even in 
Holland claims the allegiance of more than a third of the popu- 
lation. Under these circumstances it is not surprising that many 
Rationalists, remembering the storms through which it has 
successfully passed, should believe that in spite of recent losses, it 
was destined to survive the illogical compromises of the Pro- 
testant sects, and perish only, if it were destined to perish, in a 
single-handed fight with the massed forces of science and free- 
thought. This expectation Mr. McCabe does not share, and in 
his book by a.careful analysis of the available evidence, he 
attempts to show that the Catholic Church is decaying, that 
it fails to keep pace with the growth of population, and even that 
it is losing ground absolutely. He believes that it has suffered 
in a greater ratio than the Protestant Churches, and that the nine- 
teenth century was a period of unmitigated disaster. What is 
the evidence on which these tremendous propositions are based? 

Now it is obvious that the results obtained will depend in 
great measure on the definition of the term Roman Catholic. 
In most Catholic countries a distinction is drawn between 
“practising ’’ Catholics who perform all the duties enjoined by 
the Church and those laxer adherents who have never severed 
their connection with the body. In many countries there is also a 
political party acting under the orders or in the interests of the 
Vatican. Mr. McCabe, after explaining that he has “not 
attempted to strike off every man who does not go to Church 
every Sunday,” adds :— 


“But I decline to regard as a Catholic one who never goes to mass 


* “The Decay of the Church of Rome.” By Joseph McCabe. (Methuen 
and oO: 36, Jussex treet, W.C. 7s: 6d. net.) 
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or Easter communion, or who habitually supports political parties that 
are sternly condemned by, and openly hostile to the Church. » Where 
there is obviously neither belief nor obedience to commands that, on the 
most familiar Catholic principles, bind under pain of eternal damnation, 
I do not see how a census declaration that one is a Roman Catholic can 


be taken seriously.” 

Had Mr. McCabe kept to this narrow view, his investigations 
would have had little value. Louis XIV would be considered 
outside the Church because he opposed the policy of the Pope. 
Every Anti-clerical, every Italian Nationalist, would be held to be 
no longer a Catholic. Every criminal whose crime was condemned 
by the Church would—at least until he had purged his sin by 
repentance—be removed from the statistics of Catholicism, and 
the Church might claim an almost crimeless record. Mr. McCabe 
with singular inconsistency, while refusing to regard as Catholics 
those who neglect their religious duties, makes no allowance for 
thieves and murderers who also break the law of the Church. In 
fact, he refuses to recognise that a belief may be held in perfect 
sincerity and yet may fail to influence conduct. The tremendous 
penalties promised by the Church have little effect, for as Beccaria 
pointed out long ago, it is the certainty rather than the severity 
of punishment that tells, and the erring Catholic may hope for an 
opportunity of repentance. Under strong impulsion, men are 
willing to take risks in politics, in medicine, in industry ; but this 
need not mean that they disbelieve in the medical art, or fail to 
foresee political and industrial dangers. A Catholic does not 
cease to be a man. 


But although the performance of their religious duties and 
the allegiance to parties approved by the Church are not neces- 
sary conditions of Catholicism, they no doubt are signs of its 
strength, and may properly be taken into account in estimating its 
position. And if these tests would be too rigid, that of the number 
of Catholic funerals is too lax. At such moments, old customs, 
deference to the strong wishes of some one member of the family, 
even a dislike of appearing eccentric, will sway the survivors. 
The Census Papers, where a religious Census is taxen, would seem 
a better test, but often the choice is limited ; ‘Catholic’ means 
little more than neither ‘Protestant’ nor “Jew”; and those 
with no very definite views are inclined to put down the religion 
in which they were born. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
inquiry is one of some difficulty ; and for full enlightenment, it is 
necessary to have accurate data of the state of the Catholic 
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Church in the past, and to apply the same tests to the Protestant 
Churches. This last Mr. McCabe has not attempted. After 
submitting the Catholic figures to a careful analysis, he compares 
them with the Protestant figures in a crude state, and gives as a 
result a relative increase of the latter. 


Mr. McCabe is certainly right in laying stress on the enormous 
decline of the Catholic Church in France, both in power and in 
numbers. But he probably under-estimates the amount of disbelief 
that has existed in France among the middle classes since the 
time of the Encyclopeedists, and among the workers of the towns 
since the Revolution. On one point, he is certainly wrong. He 
entirely mistakes the nature and extent of the reaction after the 
Restoration. He says, “the Voltairean . . . almost ceased to 
propagate his opinions.”’ Who would imagine on reading this 
that the period in question was notable for the great sale of the 
works of Voltaire and the other freethinkers of his age? For 
more than a century, and in spite of the efforts of a long series 
of Catholic writers, the intellect of France has been moving 
further and further from the Church. The alliance with the 
enemies of the Republic, the generous sympathies evoked in the 
Dreyfus case, immensely increased the number and the ardour of 
the Church’s opponents. Mr. McCabe is right in considering her 
case in France desperate ; and in the other Latin countries it is 
little better. 

French Catholics have been wont of late to console themselves 
for their losses at home by pointing to the great spread of 
Catholicism in the United States of America. Asa matter of fact, 
though there is an absolute increase it does not keep pace with the 
increase of population, and if the number of immigrants from 
Catholic countries be taken into account the loss becomes very 
large. Mr. McCabe estimates this at fourteen millions. Nor 
is this estimate seriously invalidated by the consideration that in 
many of the countries from which emigrants came, Ireethought 
has long been widely spread. He males the curious mistake of 
supposing that the emigration from Ireland to America in the 
eighteenth century was chiefly Catholic. It was chiefly Presby- 
terian. But this does not affect his calculations. On many 
occasions, too, he lays stress on the higher birth-rate among 
Catholics than among Protestants, and therefore insists that the 
former should increase more rapidly, but a high birth-rate is often 
accompanied by a high infant mortality. 
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Whether Catholicism or Protestantism, now threatened by a 
common enemy, will make the stouter resistance is a matter of 
dispute. Comte held that the Protestant Churches, by keeping the 
miraculous elements in the background and assuming a superficial 
air of rationality, retarded further emancipation. Though a 
breach in the Church Universal was necessary to secure freedom 
of thought, had the whole of Western Europe become Protestant, 
the human mind might have rested for some generations in a 
religion which banished miracles to distant ages and rare 
occasions. And the greater emancipation which now exists in 
Catholic countries is a striking confirmation of this view. But 
while Mr. McCabe abundantly proves that Catholicism has been 
losing ground everywhere—absolutely in France and relatively to 
the population in the United States, he in no sense proves that 
Protestantism has gained by this loss. If he applied the same 
rigid tests to the Protestant figures, it is hardly doubtful that 
they also would shrink. In Germany, perhaps, the greater laxity 
of discipline in the Protestant Churches is an attraction. Nor are 
the figures of Catholic decline of much value unless we know 
something of its causes. In the United States it is due in part to 
a temporary cause, the want of preparation for the great influx 
of Catholic immigrants in the middle of the century. On the 
other hand, in France it is due to permanent causes deeply rooted 
in the moral, the political and the intellectual development of the 
nation. Nor is it necessary to attribute the fidelity of the Irish 
to intellectual deficiencies. It is not surprising that a small 
people, fighting against a powerful neighbour for their national 
life and successfully accomplishing a great agrarian revolution, 
should be “little interested in ideas,’ and should cherish an 
institution which had been oppressed by their oppressors and 
which was bound to them by all the ties of common sufferings 
and common triumphs. 


What light does the great wealth of figures in this book throw 
on the future? Does it follow from the declining numbers of 
the Catholic Church that Protestantism is destined to survive it 
and to take the foremost place in the great battle against Science 
and Humanity? It does not seem quite so certain as Mr. McCabe 
thinks. The absolute losses have occurred in countries like 
France, where there are practically no Protestants to take up 
the battle. There it must be carried on by Catholics or left 
unfought. In the United States, the number of Catholics grows, 
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though not at the rate it ought, and their influence certainly does 
not diminish. A picture is drawn of how many would have been 
saved to the Church, had there been no emigration from Ireland. 
But would twenty millions in Ireland have been as valuable as 
half that number in the United States, England and Australia? 
Is not the foothold it has obtained in Protestant countries a 
valuable asset to the Church? If the Christian of the future, 
preparing for the great Armageddon against the modern spirit, 
has to make choice of the banner under which he is to fight, will 
he not give much more weight to the universality of Catholicism, 
to its having a force.in every part of the field, than to the 
numbers of Protestantism—whose heterogeneous ranks extend 
from High Anglicanism to Unitarianism and the New Theology? 
Perhaps the Catholic Church may still outlive them all. 
S. H. Swinny 


POS LDIV ie hE WAL Liye 


In a time of transition, like that in which we live, the easiest 
attitude is one of seeming satisfaction with things as they are, or 
a waiting curiosity to see what will turn up. We have many 
examples of men in high positions, both in the churches and in 
literature, who are content not only to stand at the parting of the 
ways, but who also do what Leslie Stephen accused Jowett of 
doing—they write “No thoroughfare” upon them all. Many 
others, though uncertain of the best road to take, only lack a 
guide to a definite purpose and a little courage and coolness to 
examine the marks consistent with a firm footing. Now Posi- 
tivism is such a guide. In the words of Comte, so often repeated, 
its aim is “to reorganise human life irrespectively of god or king, 
recognising the obligation of no motive other than social feeling, 
aided in due measure by the positive science and practical energy 
of man.” That is of course a very broad as well as far-reaching 
purpose— Utopian if you will in conception, and not to be fully 
realised within any definite period. But it is a conception of 
progress which, in due measure, is realisable, for it rests on the 
basis of the past and has no need of any aid but the combined 
efforts of men and women as we know them in the present. The 


* Part of an Address delivered before the London Positivist Society on 
September 5, 1909, on the fifty-second anniversary of Comte's death. 
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starting-point is the throwing off the fetters of theology ; the 
setting aside of all supernatural encumbrances as mere hindrances 
to the mental and moral progress of the race. But this prepara- 
tion for Positivism can only be by healthy growth. We have to 
acknowledge that now, as in the past, the steps of progress differ 
in degree of arduousness, and are taken consciously or uncon- 
sciously in infinite variety of conditions and of pace. It is only 
when we look back that we see the total effect of the numberless 
efforts and the relative progress in spite of fluctuations. Remem- 
bering all this, what reason have we, in looking back over the 
fifty-two years since the death of Comte, to feel satisfaction with 
our religion and with its influence upon society? The personal 
question must be answered each for himself. I have met with no 
Positivist who has expressed any wish to re-load himself with the 
burden of the supernatural. We may all of us congratulate 
ourselves upon our freedom from that dreadful fear about the 
future which may assail the superstitious, even when their lives 
have been free from moral lapse: and where there is no great 
fear, from that constant fidgetting about a future state, which 
shows how little real conviction there is in its reality. . 

Looking abroad upon the social changes of the last half 
century, we may see, I think, abundant evidence of the influence 
of Positive teaching, whether acknowledged as such or not. The 
tendencies, both negative and positive, have been in our favour. 
On the one hand there are the negative, dissolving, methods and 
efforts of rationalists, ethicists, liberal theologians, and evolu- 
tionary scientists : on the other hand there are the positive efforts 
of all these and of other classes to promote a higher morality 
and to base that morality upon the facts of social science rather 
than upon any theological, mystical, or empirical basis. It is true 
that the facts of science are viewed from different standpoints, 
and are used in diverse and even contradictory ways by different 
men ; but there is more than ever a general anxious desire to reach 
much the same goal and a williigness to deal relatively with 
social questions which were once overshadowed by predominating 
governing factors out of our reach. The paper by Mr. Marvin 
in the August Positivist Review is in the direction of much that is 
being thought and done outside of the Positivist body, but which 
is definitely Positivist in method—a going to the root of an evil 
and dealing with it in such a way as to check its growth while its 
germs are undeveloped. Progress is neither uniform nor  uni- 
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versal: far from it. We have still waves of retrogression or 
delaying cross currents. We have, too, pathological conditions 
which infect the body politic, shown in such eruptions as the 
present military and naval scare ; and more insidious and perma- 
nent disorders, like that anesthesia, or loss of sensibility, shown 
in the attitude of our own and other civilised nations to backward 
and conquered races. Positivism has still a great deal to do in 
modifying and ultimately removing these and other social diseases. 


Meantime we can only do our best to get people to understand 
our religion by inducing them to read the writings of Comte, 
Laffitte, and their disciples, as exercises in training the faculties 
in the formation of right judgments. Whenever there has been a 
serious study of Comte’s work by competent men, the result has 
been, not always an unexceptional acceptation of the whole of his 
philosophy and polity, but a respectful acknowledgment of his 
supreme intellect, his scientific method, his vast knowledge, and 
his high moral character. George Henry Lewes, John Stuart 
Mill, and Lord Morley will occur to everyone. More recently we 
have had the expositions of Professor Edward Caird, of the 
German Jesuit Father Gruber, and of Monsieur Levy-Bruhl ; 
none of them wholly favourable, but all of them thorough from 
the different points of view. Comte’s writings are good to steal 
from, and many writers and teachers have been far more indebted 
to him than they have cared to acknowledge. By and by, when 
the unsteadiness of our day shall have passed, the testimony of 
Littré, Laffitte, Congreve, Morison, Bridges, and others still 
living, will be revived and its true value recognised. Relativity, 
as distinguished from absolutism, in matters educational, econo- 
mical, political, industrial, is perhaps of all the characteristics of 
Positivism the most important to keep in view. It is that essential 
feature which Comte most often dwelt upon. Every scheme that 
pretends to set society right by some one universal remedy, 
whether religious, economical, or political, is sure to prove imprac- 
ticable, retrograde, or at best merely suggestive. Danger arises 
from the fear lest, standing aside from such proposals should 
seem even to ourselves to wear the appearance of cowardice, as 
a refusal to take part in what at a glance may seem specious or 
desirable. Sociology is and must be the most complex of the 
sciences ; and the mastery of its complexities must be corre- 
spondingly difficult. If Positivism could be absorbed by stimu- 
lating emotion, with only the smallest call upon the intelligence, 
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as in the case of supernatural religion, our course would be easy 
enough. 

On the other hand, we have no monopoly of Positivism ; it 
mingles inevitably and effectively, as it always has, in greater or 
lesser degree, with all human efforts. What is wanted is know- 
ledge of its laws, and their assimilation by enough individuals to 
permeate and govern social life with the view to orderly progress. 
Take the case of Socialism. Socialism should mean so much, 
and no more, of Sociology as has been fully worked out and 
proved to be ready for practical application. Can this be said of 
the suggestion to put the economical government of every: indi- 
vidual into the hands of a multitude of elected officials hid under 
the phrase, The State? Such schemes, it must be conceded, are 
based upon some solid facts. There is land to be nationalised ; 
there are capitalists to be abolished; there are civil servants, 
political cabinets, boards of guardians, councils, to be conceived 
of as omnipotent and impeccable: otherwise such conceptions 
might be compared, as Karl Pearson once compared them, to the 
Kingdom of God of the Anabaptists, or, he might have added, to 
the Kingdom of Christ of the Fifth Monarchy Men, or the New 
Jerusalem of the Latter-day Saints. It is in a possible slipping 
away of a persistent relativity of judgment that there lies danger 
if we loosen our hold of Positivism. Circumstances will change ; 
the environment is constantly affecting our judgment, but the 
relative method of dealing with our environment should be the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. This is a matter which 
hardly anyone contests, but which can only operate for good by 
being kept always before us ; it must not be forgotten. Comte, 
in the General View, builds up the term Positive with the 
qualities, organic, precise, certain, useful, real, and relative ; the 
last being at least as important as any of them. It is the habit of 
relativity of judgment which is slowly penetrating the religious, 
the scientific, and the literary classes that gives us our greatest 
reason for hope in the future. The absolute pretensions found in 
religious dogmas are giving way to judgments founded upon such 
data as are available independently of supernatural sanctions, 
though these will be held fast by a large body of the clergy and 
their followers so long as any confidence in them is left. In 
science there is far less of absolutism than there was. Recent 
discoveries, physical and chemical, have given pause to the con- 
fident materialism of a generation ago ; and there is seen to be a 
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need of caution, of constant revision, or allowance for a possible 
revision, as further knowledge is acquired. In economics room is 
now made for those social and moral forces, which were once 
supposed to be quite outside its sphere. Even in industrial life,. 
in spite of selfishness and cupidity, which, by the way, are not 
qualities of recent growth, some advance has been made. This: 
will probably be contested by those who see only an ideal to be: 
attained by some scheme of absolute application ; but it will be 
admitted by all who have had practical experience in the industriali 
world for the past fifty years. Modifications still more important 
than any yet attained are possible by legislation and the force of 
popular opinion, but to be effective and permanent it must be 
legislation relative to the actual conditions of the day, formulated. 
and assented to by men of ability and experience. 
ROBERT NEWMAN: 


SAR SE AGODS Ales HIS: MATES DY 'S 


A noppinc Censor has allowed us the unusual privilege of 
witnessing an instructive play. “False Gods” deals with 
religion ; and the Censor is the strange guardian of religion, as 
distinct from morals. On the recent inquiry into his office it was. 
not an edifying spectacle to see the producers of questionable: 
plays crowding forward to shield the Censor who had shielded 
them. On the other hand, we had a melancholy tale of men of 
enlightenment checked or deterred from addressing the public 
through the drama, in consequence of the restraints of a crude 
and irresponsible Censorship. It was made clear to the Com- 
mittee that while plays which rendered vice entertaining were 
permitted those which made it terrible were banned. Any plays. 
touching on religious matters came under a drastic censure, 
whether they were orthodox or heterodox in their tendency. 
Surely all this is absurd and out of date. In my opinion, the 
public have a right to hear and judge plays for themselves, 
leaving the police to act against anything that ventures to offend 
against good order. Even if a playwright attack the orthodoxy 
of the day, has he not as much right to be heard as a heterodox 
lecturer from the platform? It would all be done at the pro- 
ducer’s own risk. A theatre makes or mars its reputation by 
the kind of plays it puts before the public; and no one need 
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witness any play who is likely to be offended by it, or remain 
if taken by surprise. People of different orders of ideas require 
dramas of varying kind. Why should there not be a Free- 
thought theatre as well as the Gaiety? The religious prejudice 
against the theatre dates from very olden time. It did not begin 
with Puritanism, as is often supposed, but goes back to the age 
when rising Christianity found it difficult to overcome the influence 
exerted on the people by the dramas of the more ancient religion, 
when these were solemnly performed, as was the custom. 

It is the evil tendency of all censorships to extend the scope of 
their operation. They become more royalist than the King ; they 
will stop the performance of “The Mikado” out of a false defe- 
rence to a Japanese prince, though the music of the opera is at 
the same time being played on a Japanese ship of war ; and they 
will forbid all burlesques of that egregious horror “The English- 
aon) laloysares 
of the conscriptionists. The Bishop of Southwark, in his evidence 
‘before the Committee, put the present censorship to shame. That 
liberal prelate would give the playwright a much ampler latitude 
than the Censor allows, even in regard to Scriptural subjects, 
religious questions, and social problems. It is evident that the 
present censorship is doomed as not even intelligent ; but it is 
doubtful whether we shall yet obtain full liberty, tempered only by 
the ordinary obligations of good citizenship. There seems, how- 
ever, no sufficient reason why there should not be a censorship, 
acting under plain and generous instructions for those who like its 
‘protection, with full liberty of dramatic production to those who 
are prepared to take it, while remaining amenable to the common 
law. There should, however, be a prohibition against all lampoon- 
ing of living persons.* 

It will be regrettable if the support of producers of light plays 
that escape censure is allowed to perpetuate a censorship which 
prevents the free development of the drama on moral and intellec- 
tual lines. For the stage is too valuable a means of appeal to the 
public mind and heart to make it endurable that questions of 
highest moment shall be excluded from its influence. The present 
play at His Majesty’s was probably saved from the Censor 
because the scene is laid “a long way off and a long time ago.” 
Nevertheless, it is a drama full of thought and suggestion for our 


which was not a play at all, but a stage-pamphlet 


_ * Since the foregoing was written, it has been indicated in the public 
ee that the report of the Samuel Committee may be drawn on those 
ines 
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own time, and the public owes a debt of gratitude to Sir Herbert 
Tree for presenting it. With the incubus of our censorship, only 
a Frenchman could have had the temerity to write such a play— 
the Englishman must content himself with the rédle of translator. 
Some of us are sick of the inanities of the English stage and 
inclined to forsake the theatre altogether, with its conventional 
treatment of deceit and intrigue. A drama like ‘False Gods,” 
however, revives one’s interest and induces one to book seats. 
This play is in every respect finely done. M. Brieux has written 
it with philosophical insight as well as with dramatic power ; and 
Mr. Fagan has rendered it into English of rare distinction. Sir 
H. Tree, who has often been reproached for undue attention to 
the spectacular, finds in the scenes of ancient Egypt a legitimate 
field for his decorative talents, and he has exercised them with 
great effect. The acting of the play is also at an unusually high 
level, the voices of the actresses and actors being particularly 
rich and clear. In the central figure of the play—the potter’s 
son trained to a priesthood which conscience makes him renounce 
—Mr. Henry Ainley has a difficult part, but he handled it with 
remarkable skill and power. 

The author of the play has observed in its composition the true 
canon of art, a canon that would always make the intervention of 
the Censor an unnecessary intrusion, that is to say, the piece is 
neither a tract nor a polemic; the author does not take sides ; he 
simply gives us a dramatic presentation of the facts and circum- 
stances. Every character is allowed full expression ; the play 
is in short a piece taken from life. In this respect M. Brieux 
shows himself superior as an artist to Mr. Bernard Shaw, who 
rarely observes the canon, and instead of dramas gives us Shavian 
manifestoes. At the time of writing, the French version, “La 
Foi,” is not yet published, and it is not possible to determine the 
exact scope and content of the author’s work. 

The journals having given full accounts of the play, it is 
unnecessary here to go into details of the plot. But Positivism 
is interested in everything that concerns the public mind, and 
especially in all that registers or promotes its advancement. It 
was therefore a very encouraging matter to see a play of this 
character holding the attention of a crowded audience, among 
whom a considerable sprinkling of clergymen could be noticed. 
The play interests layman and clergyman alike, the authorities of 
both Church and State. There is one piquant scene when these 
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authorities, as personified in Pharaoh and the High Priest, have 
a violent quarrel in the temple, and reveal some plain truths about 
their arrangements for mutual countenance and support. 

In the part of the girl Yaouma—skilfully suggested by Miss 
D’Alroy—the author of the play powerfully depicts the effect of 
religious fanaticism in stifling the natural affections. The girl 
puts aside life with her lover in favour of death with her god.. 
Here we feel the contrast between supernaturalism and Positivism,, 
as the latter makes duty to Humanity the first and last principle 
of religious devotion. It is true that the death of the victim, by 
appeasing the god, secures the overflowing of the Nile, and thus 
benefits the people ; but the motive and joy of the sacrifice is 
chiefly the honour of being the choice of the god, and not the 
saving of the people ; for if one girl renounced out of devotion to 
her lover another would quickly take her place. 

The play turns, however, on a sudden renunciation of the 
national gods by the people under the influence of an emancipated 
young priest—who reminds us strongly of Zola’s imperishable: 
creation, Pierre Froment—and their equally sudden recantatiom 
and return to their former idols. These rapid conversions are: 
necessary for dramatic purposes ; and, in a sense, are not without 
precedent in history. England’s memorable adoption of Puritan- 
ism under Cromwell and quick relapse into licentiousness under 
Charles Ii is a case in point. But in that instance the results 
were curiously the reverse of those shown in the play under 
consideration, for there it was the iconoclasts who were marked by 
a severe stringency of manners, and the restorers of images who 
were guilty of immoral excesses. Indeed we are not prepared to 
admit that a too abrupt destruction of False Gods need be: 
dreaded as a real danger to morals. As long as men require: 
supernatural hopes and fears to keep them clean and honest, they 
will probably remain under their influence ; and when they are 
sufficiently enlightened to perceive the true laws of human nature: 
and society, they will need no other sanctions for the virtuous, 
unselfish life. Emerson put this very well where he said: ‘“ When 
souls reach a certain clearness of perception, they accept a know- 
ledge and motive above selfishness.” Cases are rare indeed, if 
not altogether unknown, in which honest men have turned rogues 
because they had lost their orthodoxy, thouglr there have been 
instances in which men, having lost their honesty, have tried to: 
forget their orthodoxy and its punishments beyond. Further, 
there have been only too many cases in which a professing 
orthodoxy and a real roguery have gone hand in hand together. 

_In “False Gods,” Satni, the young reformer of religion, is too: 
quickly successful in persuading the populace to shatter their: 
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idols. They fall into all kinds of excesses when freed from super- : 
natural restraints ; and an excellent discourse by Satni on altruism 
is entirely wasted on them. In the English version, at any rate, 

this grossness of the populace is exag everated to a point which 
provokes the ridicule of the audience, for they know that man is 
never so degraded as that and rarely is the criminal type so 
abandoned as to be insusceptible to the higher principles which it 
has outraged. Satni’s appeal is purest Positivism. Some of the 
journals have said that M. Brieux owes his moral inspiration to 
Herbert Spencer, but some of us see in it the teaching of one 
nearer to the Frenchman. The people, however, soon fall back on 
their old superstitions, and come once more under the yoke of 
priest and king. The too eager reformer is stabbed to death by 
one of his former adherents. But the conclusion of the drama, 
though tragic, is exceedingly beautiful and inspiring. It brings 
out the altruistic nature of woman, on which Comte is so fond of 
‘dwelling. Altruism is the first law of her being, and this has 
made her the growing point of human civilisation. The blind 
woman, Mieris—impersonated with touching sensibility by Mrs. 

Patrick Campbell—who has lost her belief in the carven goddess 
that consoled her, even if she did not cure, remains true to her 
new convictions. She flings herself down beside the dying Satni, 
‘and while professing faith in his doctrine declares that the human 
heart has need of sacrifice ; and—‘‘To whom shall we sacrifice 
if not to the gods?” Then comes the answer, the last words of 
the martyr and of the play—the answer given by Auguste Comte, 
and the answer not of Positivism alone, we are thankful to say, 
but of the whole regenerated religion of our time—‘‘To those 
who suffer!” 

Positivists will see that we have here a drama of high merit. 
While not proselytising, it appeals powerfully to the heart and 
mind of all who witness it. The play makes us feel and think. 
‘That such a drama can be staged in London to-day must be a 
source of satisfaction to those who believe in the possibilities of 
the theatre as a school of morals no less than of manners. It will 
be still more gratifying if such a thoughtful and inspiring play 
can hold the stage for a substantial period. Puitie THOMAS 


TEL GUS)” AOR CoO saad adyd 3 ae 


THERE has been an attempt in many quarters to minimise the 
extraordinary outburst of indignation which has swept over 
Europe at the news of the execution of Ferrer. It has been 
suggested in the Z7mes that it is a revolutionary outbreak, a mere 
occasion for disorder. To have evoked such sympathies is even 
treated as damaging evidence against the prisoner. This, how- 
ever, is surely a superficial view of an agitation in which men of 
various parties have taken part, which has excited a fervour such 
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as only judicial tragedies seem able to create. That the protest 
has been accompanied with disorder is, no doubt, true, but only 
in some cases. The Paris demonstration on October 17 was 
remarkable for the good order maintained. Is there any ground 
for believing that a miscarriage of justice has occurred? Passing 
over the circumstance that according to the rules of Spanish 
Courts Martial the prisoner had to choose his advocate from a 
list of officers, and that no witnesses were examined before the 
Judges who gave the verdict and who had to be guided by the 
report of the preliminary hearing, the prisoner’s counsel insisted 
that anonymous denunciations were accepted as evidence, that all 
the witnesses for the prosecution were hostile, that no facilities 
were given to obtain rebutting evidence, and that witnesses for 
the defence—at the preliminary trial—were refused a hearing on 
the ground that the time limit had expired. Complaint was also 
made that an old appeal which Ferrer had drawn up in 1892 at 
the time of the Freethought Congress in Madrid was brought up 
as a cause of the disturbances of 1g09, and that charges disposed 
of by his acquittal in 1907 were now revived. But, perhaps, 
nothing more inflamed the imagination of Europe than the reply 
which, according to Ferrer’s letter, the Governor of Barcelona made 
when he protested his innocence. The Governor declared that 
“the perusal of the books of the Modern School which he had 
founded was very likely one of the primary causes of the rebellion, 
so that he was responsible for it.” Probably no European 
Government has clean hands in such matters, and even if they 
had, interference by foreign Powers is obviously full of danger ; 
but the popular mind that remembers Calas and Dreyfus, that 
knows the reactionary character of the present Spanish Govern- 
ment, that sees in Ferrer, not the leader in outrage, or the 
organiser of insurrection, but the founder of the Modern School, 
the hated enemy of the Church, bitterly resents that hasty 
execution which has closed the case against all appeal, and made 
it impossible to redress injustice, if it exists. S. H. Swinny 


PARAGRAPHS 


Ar Essex Hall on Sunday, October 31 (7 p.m.) Professor Geddes 
will give an address, “An Interpretation of Current Events,” to be 
followed by a discussion. This will be a meeting of great interest 
and importance. The Sunday Evenings in November will be 
occupied by a course on the Civilisation of Ancient Rome, being 
one of the series on the development of Western Civilisation as a 


whole, the Theocracies and Ancient Greece having already been 
dealt with. ; 
* * * 


The funeral of Mr. Clapham, who until he left London was a 
frequent attendant at our Meetings, took place at Kensal Green 
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Cemetery. He was buried as a Positivist, Mr. Descours conduct- 
ing the service. I very much regretted that I was unable to be 


present. 
* * * 


On Sunday, October 3, I addressed: the Norwich Labour 
Church in the afternoon on “The Fall of Paganism and Rise of 
Christianity,” and the evening on “India.” Both meetings were 
well attended, and at the close of the afternoon meeting, at the 
request of Mr. and Mrs. Clarke, I administered the Positivist 
Sacrament of Presentation of Infants, nearly the whole congrega- 
tion remaining. On October 12, I spoke before the Chelmsford 
Discussion Society on “The Situation in India.” 

S. H. Swinny 


Some critics, who have evidently not read the author they 
condemn, have accused Auguste Comte of being hostile to art. 
M. Christian Cherfis, in a recent work, ‘“L’Esthétique Positiviste ”’ 
(Paris: A. Messein, 1909. 3 francs, 50 centimes), shows by 
quotations with exact references that this view cannot be main- 
tained, and that Comte appreciated not only the art of the Middle 
Age, but that of Antiquity also. The author, though apparently 
not a member of the Positivist body, is well acquainted with 
Comte’s writings, and in a supplementary chapter proves once 
more that the Polity is not in opposition to the conclusions of the 
Philosophy. PauL DEescours 
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DEATH.—On September 26, at 29, Station Road, Egham, George Henry 
‘Clapham, aged 65 years. 
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(The ‘ Positivist Review” is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholiy and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 


NENGIUS CHINESE SOCIOCRAT 


IN any proportioned account of the course of Chinese philosophic 
thought, Mencius, the greatest of the ancient followers of Con- 
fucius, must occupy a much larger space than the master. Two 
centuries, less a decade, separated the deaths of the two sages, 
the dates being 478 and 288 B.c. Those two centuries were the 
period of China’s history known as the time of the Fighting States ; 
the main cause of the unrest being the rivalry for supremacy 
between half a dozen of the larger nominally vassal but really 
independent kingdoms. For centuries the nominal Chou 
Emperors had been powerless figure-heads, and the feudal con- 
stitution of society was manifestly breaking up, because unsuited 
to the steady progress in wealth and intelligence of the toiling 
masses in all the larger states. 

When the feudal constitution was established by the Chou 
conquerors in the twelfth century B.c. the Chinese, people were 
wholly agriculturists; and, owing to the fertility of the soil and 
the industry of the folk, the share of the annual produce that 
went to the governing upper-class was fully a half of the crops, 
oftener more than less. The division between the two layers 
of Chinese society was as well marked as that between the 
ectoderm and the endoderm in the gastrula stage of a developing 
animal organism. But as the tide of tillers moved down the 
valley of the Yellow River and up along its tributaries industry 
assumed specialized forms, and when it reached the coast of 
what is now the Shuntung province, commerce added its quota 
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to the steadily growing mass of wealth. But the intelligence 
of the central authority failed to keep pace with the progress of 
the times, its power dwindled and the vassal princes, growing 
more opulent and independent, gave free rein to the promptings 
of rivalry and ambition. This was the situation with which 
Confucius had to deal when he aspired to the role of State 
adviser towards the close of the sixth century p.c. His aim was 
to regenerate the old constitution by moralizing the ruling upper 
class; for the lower orders he entertained the condescending 
sympathy of a kind-hearted aristocrat. For the nascent germs 
of the middle class he could hardly conceal his dislike. There 
was no place for them in his ideal of a properly constituted feudal 
polity. 

His literary and editorial labours in support of his moral 
teaching were of far more value to his countrymen than his poli- 
tical programme. His disciples, in propagating his doctrines, 
diffused throughout the states a love for the study of the ancient 
books; and the opposition between his concrete mode of thought 
and the abstractions of the Taoist metaphysicians was the matrix 
of Chinese philosophy. It was then that literature really began, 
and it was wholly concerned with moral and political questions. 
Of the considerable remains of it that have survived the ravages 
of time the work of Mencius is by far the most precious. 

After a period of unusually mature preparation, he emerged 
into public life about the age of forty, and for twenty years he 
travelled about amongst the states of central China, as Confucius 
had done before him, offering counsel and explaining his prin- 
ciples of government to the kings and ruling princes. His ethical 
standpoint was essentially that of his acknowledged master and 
model; but his plan for curing the increasing political perturbation 
of the times evinces both the progress of Chinese society and his 
own originality and independence as a thinker. 

It is sometimes asserted that Mencius was a democrat. He 
was nothing of the sort. It is true that on one occasion he boldly 
asserted that in exceptional and extreme cases tyrannicide was 
justifiable ; and a Western reader would naturally enough recall 
to mind the instances of Charles the First of England and Louis 
the Sixteenth of France. But that was not the mode of pro- 
cedure which would have seemed right to Mencius for putting 
a tyrant out of the way. The excision of the diseased organ 
was an operation properly devolving on a relative holding high 
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office, and failing such, then on a high minister not of the ruler’s 
family: only in the last resort was a popular leader justified in 
resorting to armed force; and then only in virtue of the proved 
excellence of his moral qualities. As for placing a controlling 
power permanently in the hands of the masses, the disintegration 
of feudalism had not yet proceeded far enough for such a con- 
ception to have been possible. Mencius was no leveller. Only 
in one extreme case did he allow of a sort of referendum. When, 
as happened in his own time, one state conquered another in 
war, the folk of the vanquished state should decide whether or 
not annexation should be the result of defeat. At such a crisis 
the voice of the people was the voice of Heaven. 

And as he was not a democrat, so neither was he a socialist. 
There was a Chinese Tolstoi in those days, but Mencius made 
short work of his theory that the evils of the time could be cured 
by a return to the simple life. By a few trenchant questions, 
somewhat in the style of Socrates, he showed the necessity of 
the division of labour and of the inequality of ranks in society. 

But, in his view, the lowest rank, the common folk, was the 
most important of all. The folk, religion, and a supreme cen- 
tral authority of the paternal type, were the three constituent 
elements of a polity; and, of these, the first alone was funda- 
mental and unchangeable. Not only could the occupant of the 
throne, and even the whole dynasty, be displaced if found 
unworthy, but the district gods themselves, the tutelary spirits 
of the soil and of the cereals, if they failed through no fault on 
the part “of the farmers, to ensure good crops and to ward off 
disasters from storms, floods or drought, could be discarded and 
replaced by worthier spirits. The central ruler was the lightest 
of the three factors; and as for the nobility, they were a mere 
creation and appendage of the emperor, who appointed them to 
their fiefs and offices as his representatives and deputies in super- 
intending the concerns and welfare of the toiling masses. Owing 
to their very numbers and their alimentary function in the state, 
the masses were unfitted to take in hand the guidance and control 
of their own destinies. That was a task for which only men of 
more than ordinary ability, culture and character were qualified. 
This distinction between the industrial lower mass and a ruling 
upper class was not a mere conventional arrangement; it was a 
permanent and unalterable institution, which no civilized society 
could do without. The men who work with their muscles must 
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always be subordinate in position and power to the men who 
work with their brains. 

Now it is the recognition of the naturalness and necessity 
of this distinction between body-workers and brain-workers that 
divides sociocracy from democracy and from all forms of 
socialism. For sociocracy is not a form of government, as might 
be supposed from its verbal affinities; it is a type of social 
structure compatible, more or less, with all the various existing 
forms of the apparatus of government. Indeed, it is the goal 
to which, however unconsciously, they are all tending. The 
distinction between proletaries and patricians,* to use Comte’s 
own terms, forms the very basis of it. On this point the doctrine 
of Mencius is in full accord with that of the founder of sociology. 

Of the second main feature of the sociocratic ideal, the sepa- 
ration between temporal and spiritual power, Mencius had 
caught a glimpse, and even, in a tentative and rudimentary way, 
illustrated it in his own practice; giving the teacher, as political 
adviser, a higher rank than the minister of the executive. But 
in China, as elsewhere on our planet at that time, this was a 
notion centuries in advance of the course of social evolution. But 
his anticipatory glimpse of the idea helped to give precision to 
Mencius’ conception of the right relations between the sustaining 
and the regulating elements of Chinese society. As the people 
were by nature and position unfitted for exercising power, albeit 
the most important part of the state, the chief concern of the 
ruling element should be the people’s material and moral well- 
being. 

Though moral instruction was one of the duties which, as 
Mencius taught, every ruler owed to his people, it was not the 
principal one. The first concern of government is to see that 
the people are properly fed, and that every man has a fixed 
means of livelihood: it is futile to expect men to be moral if 
their stomachs are empty. To punish underfed men for breaking 
the law is tantamount to ensnaring them in traps as if they were 
wild animals. Game-laws, he held, were an odious inequity. 
Rulers should share their pleasures with the common folk and 
make it clear to them that they sympathized with their subjects’ 


* Lest this word should be misunderstood by readers unacquainted with 
Comte’s works, it may be well to point out that the ‘‘ patricians,’’ as he used 
the term in reference to the social order of the future, did not constitute a 
hereditary caste, but were persons chosen for their fitness to fulfil the high 
social duty of the direction of industry.—Eprror. 
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joys and sorrows. The head and front of his teaching was 
summed up in two words—benevolent government. 

That is why the first twenty years of his public life were, to 
all seeming, a failure. Though he had a large following of dis- 
ciples, none of the princes of his time would adopt his teaching. 
They were too much absorbed in the game of high politics, whilst 
his chief aim was to rescue the folk from the miserable condition 
to which the burden of armaments and the waste of warfare had 
reduced them. When the princes asked him for guidance in 
diplomacy and finance, he talked to them of the necessity of jus- 
tice and benevolence. 

Though he had not the consciousness of a_ social mission 
which animated Confucius, he steadily adhered to his high moral 
purpose of stimulating and helping the princes to better the 
condition of the toiling multitude and to lighten their burdens. 
His standard of material well-being for the metayer cultivator 
of the soil was higher than it has ever been pitched in Europe. 
A fowl in the pot on Sundays, or even three acres and a cow 
seem niggardly when compared with Mencius’ allowance for a 
family of eight mouths, of a homestead of nearly an acre, planted 
with mulberry bushes, a farm of about sixteen acres, five brood 
hens and two brood sows. A diet of flesh meat and for the aged 
. warm silk underclothing should, he said, be within the means 
of all. ' 

The practical aims of Mencius have, no doubt, usually been 
of far less account amongst his educated countrymen than his 
speculations on human nature. He is the true founder- of 
Chinese psychology and ethical theory. This is too wide a sub- 
ject even to be glanced at in this article. There is, however, 
reason to believe that the comparative estimate of the two halves 
of his life-work may soon undergo a change. High as his repute 
has always been, the future will probably see it enhanced on the 
political side. For centuries past he has been recognised as the 
second of China’s uncrowned Sages; his personal name, like that 
of Confucius, is taboo; his descendants are marquises by here- 
ditary rank, as those of Confucius are dukes. But in the pro- 
gress of the intellectual awakening that has now begun in China, 
the hitherto unquestioned acceptance of the authority of Con- 
fucius cannot be maintained as of old. The impairment of his 
authority will be due, not to his mistakes, for he made none of 
any importance, but to his limitations. Not only was he, of 
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necessity, unacquainted with physical science, but even in his 
own domain of concrete moral science, he was a ceremonialist and 
an aristocrat. Mencius, coming next to him in the orthogenic 
line of ethical tradition, had largely emancipated himself from 
both those obsolescent prejudices; and he was more practical, 
more alive to the needs of his time. 

Confucius hated war so much that he would not even talk 
about it. Mencius also, of course, was a pacificist; but he was 
not for peace at any price. He approved of defensive war, even 
to a levee en masse, when the stake at issue was national inde- 
pendence. This was an important difference. Between the new 
intellectual movement towards western science and the persistent 
pressure of foreign encroachment the balance of authority, as 
between the two sages, is certain to incline more and more to 
the side of Mencius. Thus his political views are of something 
more than a merely historical interest to Western observers of 
eurrent events in the Far East. ig Geel 09 ¥ 


THE TARIBRITR CRUSADE 


I poust whether Liberal speakers and journalists are putting 
their energy to the best use when they devote so much of it to 
arguing that the rejection of the Finance Bill by the House of 
Lords is unconstitutional. The law on the subject is, and always 
has been, well known, and no professional erudition is required 
to explain it. So far as law goes the Peers are entitled to reject 
any bill whatever that comes up to them from the Commons. So 
is the King. The Peers are going to exercise their legal rights 
now; and the next generation may see the King doing the same 
if his interests are threatened and if he believes, as the Peers 
believe now, that the Commons are not backed by superior force. 
I usc an ambiguous word advisedly. Force is not always the same 
thing as numbers. 

I suspect that now-a-days, with a considerable and increasing 
portion of the population, neither the House of Commons nor the 
so-called Constitution enjoys as: much respect and support as it 
did, say, fifty years ago. Both rich and poor know what they 
want; and if they cannot get it by the help of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the nation, too many of them are quite ready to 
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try any other way that seems to promise even a temporary 
victory, and this with little or no regard to the permanent interest 
of the country. I hope that this reckless and selfish spirit is not 
yet in the ascendant; but there is more than enough of it visible 
at both extremes of the social scale; and such a controversy as 
is now raging is likely to give it rapid extension in new quarters. 

It is idle to imagine that electors of this temper (and in many 
a constituency there are enough of them to turn the scale) will 
be influenced by appeals to centuries of constitutional history. 
They have no sentimental regard for the House of Commons, and 
its humiliation will not humiliate tem. Nor is it profitable to 
go on repeating that the Peers represent no one but themselves. 
A legislator, be he M.P. or Peer, who holds my opinion, repre- 
sents me, whether I had an opportunity of voting for him or not. 
To say that the Peers do not represent a portion of the population 
outside their House, a portion far from contemptible numerically, 
and in other respects extremely powerful, is to trifle with 
language. No advantage is gained by such quibbling. I suspect 
that the number of votes it will determine will be very small. 
The Peers are encouraged to reject the Budget by all the idle 
rich, by a large number of unscrupulous men of business who 
have learnt from the example of America what opportunities 
Protection affords for plundering the public, and, lastly, by many 
of the struggling and desponding poor who may be pitied and 
excused for listening to the gross sophisms and inaccurate state- 
ments so busily disseminated by the Tariffite apostles. These 
are the classes whom the House of Lords represents, and it is 
folly to deny that they form as real and powerful a constituency 
as if they were inscribed on an electoral register. 

There are, of course, many persons, both Liberals and Con- 
servatives, who regard the present crisis principally from the 
strictly political, rather than from the economic or financial point 
of view. They may hold strong opinions for or against the 
Budget or Free Trade. But what they feel to be of most import- 
ance in the long run is the future government of England. What 
will be the character of the British Constitution when it emerges 
from the conflict into which we are about to plunge? Bare 
victory for the Budget will not amount to revolution. The taxes 
which one Parliament imposes another may repeal. Even the 
‘much-dreaded land-valuation is no more than a weapon, which 
‘will remain idle if the will or the power to make use of it is 
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lacking. But if the coming election should give the Government 
an overwhelming majority the House of Lords may have to sub- 
mit to a restriction of its powers, or it may be replaced by a 
Second Chamber differently composed. These are possibilities 
which are not contemplated with as light a heart by serious 
politicians as by vulgar profit-mongers or bombastic pressmen. 


The Third Reading of the Finance Bill was carried by a 
majority of 230, the Irish Nationalists abstaining. If in the next 
House of Commons it should be carried by a much smaller 
majority, the Nationalists still abstaining, the Peers would pre- 
sumably not venture to reject it again. The Liberals would 
remain in office; but they would not feel strong enough, even 
with the help of the Nationalists, to undertake a war a outrance 
against the House of Lords, which, for its part, would be in no: 
hurry to risk further conflicts with the Commons. 


This is what seems to me most likely to happen. I hope and 
believe that the country will approve the Finance Bill by a sufh- 
cient majority. But I doubt whether it is quite ripe for an attack 
upon the House of Lords. If the Conservative Party are wise 
they will not wait for such an attack, but will signify their readi- 
ness to co-operate with the Liberals in establishing a Second 
Chamber on some more rational and stable basis than the here- 
ditary principle affords. To a single Chamber form of govern- 
ment I have always been strongly opposed. 


The 7imes proclaims that at the coming election the mainten- 
ance of the ‘‘elastic unwritten Constitution under which this 
nation has flourished for centuries is the paramount question for 
the country, overshadowing all others, and outweighing in import- 
ance all the others put together ’’ (November 12). There is no 
doubt that this is also the opinion of the recognised and respon- 
sible leaders of the Opposition in both Houses; the rule which 
has guided their policy ever since the land-slide of 1906. This, 
we may be sure, will be the staple of their electioneering utter- 
ances in the next six weeks. The prominence given on both 
sides to this aspect of the struggle will be of importance if the 
Liberals should obtain a larger majority than I dare to expect; 
for it will be impossible then to allege that a campaign against 
the House of Lords was not included in their mandate. 


Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne are the official, or, at all 
events, the titular leaders of the Unionist party. But there are- 
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unofficial leaders who are Tariffites first and Unionists afterwards. 
Their main object is not to safeguard the rights of the House 
of Lords but to further the sordid aims of landowners and a 
greedy band of capitalists. They are quite ready to risk’ our 
“elastic unwritten Constitution ’’ in their desperate pursuit’ of a 
scientific tariff. Their tactics are based on the evident fact that 
working men now constitute the immense majority of the elec- 
torate, and that if these can be persuaded that protective duties 
on imported food and manufactures will bring them more employ- 
ment without increasing the cost of living, it will not much 
matter which way other classes vote. To get this nonsense 
swallowed by the poorer electors, who care nothing for the House 
of Lords or the elasticity of the Constitution, is therefore the whole 
programme of these charlatans. The trombonist of the band, 
who splits our ears every Sunday with his piercing blasts, thinks 
there will be no difficulty about it. ‘‘ The food policy is a direct 
means towards Imperial union; towards the agricultural revival 
and the certain and speedy success of small ownership; towards 
the increase of employment and wages with the extension of trade 
under the flag; towards every purpose that is vital to the interests 
of the masses in slums and shires alike. The food policy, we 
repeat, is no trouble when faced, but it has got to be faced. It 
has always proved to have been an exaggerated difficulty as soon 
as Tariff Reformers set themselves to explain it.’’ (Odserver, 
November 14.) 

Plenty of thisexplanation will be going onin the next six weeks. 
A special crusade is being organised regardless of expense. In 
the parson’s ‘“‘ parish room,’’ in the village ale-house, in the 
blacksmith’s forge, wherever two or three are gathered together, 
there the Tariffite agent will be at work. He ought to be 
followed or, better still, met by well-informed Free Traders, with 
an energy equally ubiquitous. I am afraid too much reliance 
is often put on public meetings. The elector whom you most 
want to educate very likely does not go to your public meetings. 
You have got to go to him. Distribution of literature, if it is 
of the right sort, lucid, lively and printed in clear type, is useful. 
But to many people reading is irksome. Oral explanation they 
may be willing to listen to. In such conversations it will be more 
profitable to dwell on the fictions and fallacies of tariffism than on 


the unconstitutional action of the House of Lords. 
; : oe. E. S. BEESL‘ 
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LAMARCK AND HIS WORK 


"Tus year is one of exceptional interest in the history of biological 

science. It is the Centenary of the birth of Charles Darwin and 
the fiftieth anniversary of the publication of his great master- 
piece, the ‘‘ Origin of Species.’’ It is also the Centenary of the 
publication of another great classic of science, the Philosophie 
Zoologique ’’ of Darwin’s greatest predecessor, Lamarck. While 
the name of Darwin and the nature of his work are as household 
words amongst us, Lamarck is still but little known outside the 
ranks of the professed students of biology. It may be well, 
therefore, to take the opportunity of reviewing very briefly the 
life-work of this illustrious French naturalist, so that we may see 
the nature of the debt we owe him as one of the great master- 
minds in the science of Life. 

Lamarck was born in 1744, and at first adopted a military 
career, but an accident compelled him to relinquish this profes- 
sion. Coming to Paris, he first studied medicine and then settled 
down to the pursuit of botanical science. As a botanist Lamarck 
did excellent work in stimulating the study of that science in 
France, and his contemporaries gave him the name of the 
““ French Linné.’? His best work, however,. was done in the 
sister science of Zoology, as Professor of what we now. call 
Invertebrate Zoology, at the newly founded Museum of Natural 
History in Paris. At that post he remained until his death in 
1829, busily engaged in research, teaching and writing. 

When Lamarck began work as a Zoologist the invertebrate 
forms of life formed a most miscellaneous group of animals known 
as molluscs, insects, worms, and microscopic insects. It is to 
Lamarck that we owe the scientific classification of this branch of 
the animal world. At this time the classification of Linnaeus was still 
the accepted one. There were six subdivisions of animals— 
Mammalia, Birds, Amphibia (including Reptiles), Fishes, Insects 
and Worms. Lamarck saw that the first four of these classes 
could be grouped together as one great division, the Vertebrates 
or backboned animals, and that the Insects and Worms would 
then constitute the Invertebrates. He next proceeded to make a 
scientific classification of the miscellaneous animals whieh Linnaeus 
had put under Insects and Worms into ten different classes. He 
in fact did for these Invertebrate animals precisely what Linnaeus 
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had previously done for the Vertebrates, and in. that way he 
succeeded in making the study of the former a well-defined subject 
of study. It is for this great classificatory work that Lamarck 
has been justly called the founder of Invertebrate Zoology. 

The masterpiece of Lamarck was, however, his work on the 
Philosophy of Zoology, published just one hundred years ago. Ir 
this great scientific classic Lamarck appears as the philosopher of 
his science, as a great generaliser of biological facts. At the 
time of the appearance of this book the science of Biology had 
only just been established as a study independent of both Physics 
and Chemistry. Indeed, the word ‘‘ biologie ’’ was first used by 
Lamarck himself in a work published in 1801, and it was Lamarck’s 
contemporary, Bichat, who was at this time founding the science 
of Biology ‘by his analysis of the various parts of the body into 
their component tissues, endowed with characteristic properties.. 
Biology, with Bichat anc after him, became the science of the pro- 
perties of the living tissues, just as Chemistry had been shown by 
Lavoisier to be the study of the properties of the clements and 
their compounds. Long before this, the discoveries by geologists 
of the fossil-forms of life and the ever-increasing knowledge of 
plants and animals had given rise to considerable discussion and 
controversy on the part of naturalists as to the origin of species, 
and the meaning of the resemblances which they had observed 
between different kinds of plants and animals. There had been 
the speculations of Buffon and Goethe on the evolution of organ- 
isms from some primitive forms of life, while the Nebular Hypo- 
thesis of Laplace had introduced the idea of Inorganic or Cosmic 
Evolution. Again, in geology, Hutton and others were showing 
that the age of our earth was far greater than had ever been. sup- 
posed. In the last decade of the Eighteenth Century a great deal 
of important work had therefore been done in familiarising people 
with the general idea of Evolution -as a process which had been 
at work throughout the whole Cosmos. But it was not enough 
to merely conceive of the idea of Organic Evolution as a possi- 
bility, it was also necessary to show how the working of this 
principle of Evolution had actually brought about the extraordi- 
nary diversity of life-forms which this earth exhibits. And it fell 
to-Lamarck to be the first naturalist to put forth a really scientific 
theory of Organic Evolution. 

To attempt the solution of this problem two pie were indis- 
pensable. - In the first. place a thorough knowledge of the facts 
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_of geology, palaeontology, botany and zoology was called for. In 
__ the second place considerable powers of generalisation were needed. 
~ Now Lamarck united in himself these qualities of technical know- 
ledge and philosophical ability to an unusual degree, and he will 
therefore always stand in the front rank of the founders of the 
philosophy of biology. As such Comte placed him in the Positivist 
Calendar, in the week devoted to Biology, in the month of 
Bichat, while his masterpiece found its due place in the scientific 
section of the Positivist Library. 

It was the study of the invertebrate fossils that led Lamarck 
in the first place to a belief in Organic Evolution as a process 
which had been at work throughout all geological time, and he 
' had’ been struck by the fact that in the earlier geological strata 
there was a great predominance of the simpler and lower forms 
‘of life, a fact which it is impossible to explain satisfactorily except 
by the theory of gradual evolution. It is true that several natural- 
ists had conceived the idea of this evolution of the higher forms 
of life from the simpler ones, but they had invariably regarded the 
different forms as constituting a continuous linear series, like the 
links of a chain. It is to Lamarck that we must give the very 
great credit of being the first to introduce the truly epoch-making 
idea of a tree of life, and all subsequent research has justified this 
conception. In the ‘‘ Philosophie Zoologique ’’ Lamarck actually 
~ gives a diagram in which he represents the whole animal kingdom 
as beginning with such simple forms as the Worms and Infusoria 
and ending in the higher mammals. The class of Reptiles is here 
shown as giving off two distinct and diverging branches. One 
branch results in the new class of Birds, while the other forms the 
Amphibious Mammals, these in their turn resulting in the forma- 
tion of the Terrestrial Mammals. Lamarck’s great merit as an 
evolutionist consists in the fact that he was the first naturalist to 
put forth a scientific theory which professed to deal with the whole 
problem of Organic Evolution, embracing the whole world of Life, 
and which professed to be able to deduce the countless resem- 
blances and diversities of plants and animals as the inevitable 
result of the working of a few simple natural principles. 

What was the precise nature of Lamarck’s theory? There 

were ever present in Lamarck’s mind the two factors of the 
organism and its environment. It was the co-operation of these 
factors that resulted in the phenomenon of Life. The organism by 
itself possessed no power of indefinite modification, That is to 
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say, if the surrounding conditions remained the same, then the 
character of the species was unchanged. But if the nature of the 
environment changed, then corresponding changes took place in 
the habits and structures of the organism. In other words, the 
organism adapted itself to its changed surroundings, and the 
changes produced in the organism in that way might, Lamarck 
thought, be so great in process of time as to give rise to quite 
distinct species of plants or animals. We should naturally expect 
to find that the environment would exert most influence in the case 
of plants, where the relation between the organism and its sur- 
roundings is of a fixed kind, and so Lamarck held that changes 
in the climate, soil, food, temperature, etc., had a direct influence 
in changing the nature of plants and the lowest animals, while in 
the case of man and the higher animals changes in the environ- 
ment had only an imdirect influence. As instances of the effect 
of changes in the environment Lamarck cites, as Darwin did after 
him, the cases of cultivated plants and domesticated animals. He 
held that the changes brought about by man were precisely analo- 
gous to those which took place naturally. The difference was 
that nature acted very slowly, and required far longer periods of 
time. Great stress was laid by Lamarck on the principle of use 
and disuse, as accounting for the presence of vestigial organs 
which in an earlier stage of evolution had been of considerable 
size and use. Along with the principle of use and disuse Lamarck 
believed in the inheritance of all new characters acquired by the 
individual during its life-time, and by combining the two principles 
he sought to explain a great many well-known zoological facts. 
Lamarck had a clear conception of the struggle for existence 
which results in the survival of the fittest, but he never pursued 
that line of thought. Had he done so, there can be little doubt 
that he would have anticipated Darwin in his doctrine of Natural 
Selection. He certainly did anticipate him on the subject of 
instinct, for he held that instinct was merely ‘‘ inherited habit.” 
He also anticipated Darwin in his views on the evolution of the 
human species. Lamarck held that if you took account only of 
the physical characteristics of man, it was perfectly reason- 
able to suppose that he was descended from the higher apes or 
some allied species. And he put forth a very detailed explanation 
of the way in which the human evolution might have come about, 
including the formation of human language. Lamarck’s concep- 
tion, therefore, of Organic Evolution. was. a very wide one, -he 
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did not hesitate to include even man in the evolutionary process, 
although he was debarred by his deistic ideas from accepting the 
full consequences of his hypothesis. 


Lamarck was unfortunately born in advance of his age, and 
the treatment accorded to his bodily remains was entirely paral- 
lelled by the neglect into which his works fell after his death.* 
His work was doubtless to a large extent premature, in the state 
of biological science at the time, and was therefore only fully 
understood by a few individuals. A powerful cause which cer- 
tainly contributed to this neglect was the great personal influence 
of Cuvier, the contemporary of Lamarck, who had been led by 
the study of the fossil mammals to precisely opposite conclusions 
to those of Lamarck. Cuvier believed that the geological strata 
bore witness to a series of catastrophes in which all life had been 
extinguished on the face of the earth, to be entirely re-created in 
the intervening periods. A few of Lamarck’s friends supported 
him in his views, but the Cuvierian doctrine finally triumphed, 
with the result that the doctrines of the special creation of life at 
various geological epochs and the fixity of species practically 
held the field until the time of the English Tamer cag oe 
Darwin. 

So well did Darwin and his disciples do their work that all 
serious controversy on the part of men of science as to the truth 
of the general theory of Organic Evolution has long disappeared. 
The fact that Organic Evolution has taken place is universally 
acknowledged, but the question as to what are the factors con- 
cerned is still one of the most controversial questions known to 
biologists. Soon after the appearance of the ‘‘ Origin of Species ’ 
the great controversy began as to the relative value of the 
Lamarckian factors of use and disuse, and the inheritance of 
acquired characters on the one hand, and, on the other hand, the 
Darwinian factor of Natural Selection. Darwin himself never 
claimed that his doctrine was anything more than a disclosure of 
one of the chief factors, and he himself made use in certain cases 
of the Lamarckian factors in order to account for the origin of 
variations. We know how warmly Herbert Spencer and Haeckel 
advocated the views of Lamarck as supplementing the Darwinian 
doctrine. In the United States and elsewhere a neo-Lamarckian 


* The remains of Lamarck have never been found. He was buried in a 
common grave, from which his bones appear to have been removed, and ‘in all 
probability they now’ exist somewhere in the vast catacombs of Paris: 
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school of writers arose, who maintained that the Lamarckian 
factors are really the most important and primary ones, the 
Darwinian being only of secondary value. Opposed to this school 
we have a neo-Darwinian school, headed by Weismann, pro- 
claiming the all-sufficiency of Natural Selection and the impossi- 
bility of the inheritance of acquired characters. And the question 
has been still further complicated in the last few years by the 
new and highly important views on the subject of heredity which 
are based upon the researches of Mendel and his modern followers. 
We can only hope that ere long biologists may be able to arrive 
at greater unanimity on this all-important SUES: of heredity than 
at present prevails. 

Whatever may be the ultimate issue of this long controversy, 
we may be quite sure that the name of Lamarck will always be 
held in grateful remembrance, as one of the chief founders 
of the Theory of Organic Evolution and the Descent of Man. 
That theory, in conjuncton with Comte’s theory of Social Evolu- 
tion, has laid a firm basis for the future intellectual guidance of 
our race. H. Gorpon JONES 


ISM 8 Mig be Wie YONR Jal milnd Relay gt 


Ir.is to be regretted that Mr. McCabe, in laying the case of 
Ferrer ‘‘ before those men and women who would form an honest 
judgment,’’ should have introduced much extrancous matter 
which is only too likely to make honest Catholics suspicious of 
his fairness. I am doubtful if it was necessary, in order to show 
the injustice of Ferrer’s trial, to occupy two chapters with an 
account of the corruption of Church and State in Spain. I am 
certain that a eulogy of Martin Luther is entirely out of place 
in such a work. Those who already look on Ferrer as a martyr 
have little need to be told of this corruption. Those who are 
inclined to accept the trial and verdict as just will be induced 
to put aside the overwhelming evidence which Mr. McCabe puts 
before them. That the evidence is overwhelming, I scarcely think 
any impartial reader can deny; and it is, therefore, the more 
unfortunate that any prejudice should be raised likely to prevent 
its unbiassed consideration. 


* “ The Martyrdom of Ferrer.’’ By Joseph McCabe. "Watts and Co: (for 
the R.P.A.). 6d. net. Cloth, 1s. net. 
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There are, indeed, two preliminary enquiries that must be 
made. The first relates to Ferrer’s opinions. Was he a preacher 
of violence and outrage? Fortunately, it is easy to follow the 
‘development of his mind. From his early youth he was a Free- 
thinker, an opponent of the Church, and a Republican. Like all] 
Republicans of the time, he was ready to establish it by force of 
arms. He took part in 1885 in the abortive rising of General 
Villacampa when he was twenty-six years of age. On its failure 
he fled to Paris, became secretary to Zorilla, the leader of the 
Republican Progressist party, and supported himself as a teacher 
of languages. While thus engaged he gradually changed his 
views as to the possibility and even the utility of a violent revolu- 
tion. M. Naquet, in the Nineteenth Century for November, gives 
Ferrer’s view as expressed to him :— 


“Time respects only those institutions which time iself has played 
its part in building up. That which violence wins for us to-day, another 
act of violence may wrest from us to-morrow. Those stages ot progress 
alone are durable which have rooted themselves in the mind and con- 
science of mankind before receiving the final sanction of legislation. 
The only means of realising what.is good is to teach it by education, and 


prcpagate it by example.” 

And these are not the views held by M. Naquet. Writing in a 
Barcelona weekly paper, Republican, and therefore not likely to 
approve his repudiation of revolution, Ferrer said (the Fructidor, 
February 8, 1907) :— 

“When Zorilla died I lost all confidence, which had been already 
much weakened, in the results of a revolution effected by superficial 
revolutionaries, who were themselves the victims of much the same 
prejudices as the Monarchists whom they would deprive of power.” 
Henceforth the great aim of his life was to educate the people. 
A happy turn of fortune enabled him to realise this ambition. He 
received a legacy of £30,000. It was left to him without condi- 
tions. He might have spent it on himself or his family. He 
preferred to use it in founding the Modern School at Barcelona. 
This was in 1901. By 1906 there were fifty schools founded on 
this model. 

The notion that Anarchist doctrines have been taught in these 
schools is absurd. They would have been suppressed immediately. 
That they were secular and rationalist was sufficient to secure for 
them the jealous supervision of the authorities, both lay and 
clerical. Ferrer had not only to found a school, but to create a 
series of text-books for its use. Some of these were written by 
scholars of great eminence, and the whole series -is said to. be 
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one of the best in existence; but it may be searched in vain for 
any incitements to violence. Nor did he join any political organi- 
sation. An Anarchist said to Mr. McCabe: ‘‘ To the Republicans 
he was an Anarchist; to the Anarchists he was a Republican ’’; 
and both were inclined to complain of his exclusive devotion to 
education. Nevertheless, when a bomb was thrown at the King 
and Queen by a young man who had done some work for Ferrer 
as a translator, it was perhaps not unnatural that the enemies of 
the modern school should see in its founder the chief instigator 
of the outrage. He was detained in prison for twelve months 
before trial, every effort was made to collect evidence, the judges 
were certainly not specially favourable to the prisoner; and in 
spite of everything Ferrer was triumphantly acquitted. The 
prosecutor even asked the Court to condemn Ferrer to imprison- 


oe 


ment for life as ‘‘a man who was extremely dangerous on 
account of his anti-religious views ’’; but he had to deal with a 


Civil Court and not with a Court-Martial. 

While he was awaiting trial, his school was closed; and after 
his release he established an institution in Barcelona for publishing 
scientific and rationalist works. In June, 1909, he announced an 
‘“ Encyclopeedia of Higher Popular Education,’’ consisting of fifteen 


volumes, on such subjects as ‘‘ The Story of the Earth,’’ ‘‘ The 
Factors of Organic Evolution,’’ ‘‘ The History of Civilisation,’’ 
and ‘* Economic Systems.’’ He was then in England studying, 


among other things, the work of the Moral Education League. 
And this brings me to the second preliminary question: Why 
did he return to Spain just before the outbreak? The reason he 
gave was that his sister-in-law and her daughter were seriously 
ill. This in itself might not seem a very convincing excuse. But 
there is on record a letter written in London on June 11, in which 
he gives this as his reason; and the illness is beyond doubt, since 
his niece died in his arms. In any case, it would have been quite 
impossible to foresee in England on June 11 the outbreak which 
began so unexpectedly on July 26. Nor was there ever an out- 
break more spontaneous and uncontrolled. Commencing as a 
protest against the war in Morocco, the general strike was pro- 
claimed by a Committee consisting of Trade-Unionists, Socialists 
and Anarchists; but they had no real control. The people broke 
into violence first at Sabadell, a town sixteen miles off, and then 
in Barcelona. The rioters became masters of the town. The 
strike committee were appalled, and made no attempt to lead. 
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Everyone agrees as to the want of definite aim and leadership 
throughout. Ferrer was in Barcelona on July 26, in connection 
with his publishing business, and had a conversation with one of 
the leaders of the strike, Sefior Moreno, who asserts that Ferrer 
then heard for the first time of the arrangements for the strike— 
arrangements which up to that day had been carried out with 
great secrecy. This meeting was at half-past eight in the morning. 
According to his own account, which has not been challenged, he 
spent the day in his office or in business connected with it, and 
at half-past six went to the railway station to take the train for 
Mongat, a few miles distant, where he was staying with his 
brother. This line was already closed. Eventually he decided to 
walk, and arrived there at five in the morning and stayed till 
July 29. Hearing that he had been denounced for leading a band 
to burn a convent at Premia—where, however, no convents were 
burnt—he went into hiding. He had already had experience of 
Spanish prisons, and the charge, though in itself absurd, might 
have been made the excuse for a long detention. A month later, 
on being told that the Fiscal had declared he was “‘ the director 
of the revolutionary movement,’’ he set off for Barcelona in order 
to give himself up. He was arrested on the way. 

Then followed the trial that has excited the execration of the 
civilised world. It was conducted in part according to the in- 
credible practices prescribed by Spanish Law for Courts-Martial, 
and in part in defiance of the Spanish Law and in disregard of 
even such slight protection as that Law affords.* Soon after his 
arrest, the whole of his clothes were taken from him, and he was 
dressed in cheap linen, a ‘‘ ten shilling suit of clothes which were 
too small for me, and the rough cap of a hooligan ’’ (this is from 
his letter). In this guise he had to stand his trial. Then came 
the preliminary examination. The police had searched his house 
on August 11, while he was in hiding. Members of his family had 
been present as the law requred. Nothing of importance was 
found save an appeal dated 1892, and representing Ferrer’s views 
when he still advocated a violent revolution. This was used 
against him in spite of his protests. But on August 27 the police 
returned. In defiance of the law, a search was made at which 


* Ferrer managed to smuggle a letter out of gaol, giving an account of his 
arrest and the preliminary examination. The Gil Blas (Paris) gives a full 
report (Oct. 14-22) of the greater part of the evidence at the trial. and of the 
speech of the Fiscal (Prosecutor) which deals with the whole evidence from his 
point of view. 
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no friend of the accused was present. The evidence thus obtained 
was consequently of no legal value, yet it also was admitted. What 
it was we shall see later. At this preliminary inquiry fifty wit- 
nesses were examined, but the prisoner was not permitted to 
cross-examine them, he was allowed no counsel, and when Ferrer 
asked that evidence in his favour should be taken the magistrate 
declared the enquiry closed. It only remains to add that some 
letters of vital importance sent from England were never delivered 
to him, and that of 300 francs sent from Paris for his defence, he 
only received 200. Finally, in view of the trial, he was given a 
list of officers from which alone he might select an advocate. He 
knew none of them, but the name of one was somewhat like his 
own, and so he chose Captain Galceran.* It was a fortunate 
choice. His strenuous and courageous defence is a bright spot in 
this black story. In after ages, when the people of Barcelona 
pass the statue of Ferrer, they will not forget the advocate who 
did so much to redeem the tarnished honour of Spain. 

The Court which tried Ferrer consisted of a lieutenant-colonel 
and five captains. No witness was produced before it. The de- 
positions taken at the preliminary trial were read. The documents 
professedly found in Ferrer’s house were put in. The Fiscal made 
a speech for the prosecution. The prisoner’s counsel replied, and 
Ferrer added a few words. And then the Court found him guilty 
and sentenced him to death and the confiscation of his property. 


No witness was seen or heard by the judges. No witness was 
cross-examined either then or at the preliminary enquiry. Evi- 
dence which the defence desired to call was excluded. Illegal 
evidence such as the documents found at the second search of 
Ferrer’s house was admitted. All the witnesses were discharged 
before Ferrer was allowed counsel, and with all these advantages 
the case for the prosecution was of the weakest kind. There were 
fifty witnesses. Fifteen of these were themselves prisoners, who 
purchased their liberty by their testimony. Among the 3,000 
arrested after the riot, it was not difficult to find some whom the 
fear of death or torture had brought to this pass. In no other 
country would the testimony of approvers be accepted without 
cross-examination. Yet not one of these, or indeed of any of the 
other witnesses, deposed to a single act of violence on the part 
Ovlerter. 

The first witness, the Chief of the Barcelona Police, testified 
that the prisoner was a ‘“‘ fervent Anarchist,’’ that he had kept 
bad company in London and Paris, and returned shortly before 
the outbreak. Two soldiers swore that on August 26 he objected 


* This officer’s full name seems to be Francisco Galceran y Ferrer. 
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to be ‘‘ moved on,’’ when he was reading the Governor’s pro- 
clamation. Four witnesses from the village of Masnou gave 
evidence ; one, a policeman, that he harangued the crowd ; another, 
his barber, that he tried to inflame everybody; and a third, who. 
had not seen him for twenty-five years, was himself under arrest 
for burning convents and was released after he turned informer. 
The barber contradicted himself, and so public an action as a 
speech to a crowd rested solely on the testimony of the policeman. 
The fourth witness only said that ‘‘ he knew from confidential 
communications that Ferrer had taken an active part.’”’ A larger 
number of witnesses came from Premia, another village close by. 
Among them were nineteen who deposed that two men came on 
the 28th, that pillage and incendiarism began immediately after, 
and that they learned subsequently that one of the two called him- 
self Ferrer. A local judge repeated some rumours. The village 
mayor, whom Ferrer admitted speaking to, declared that Ferrer 
incited him to rebel, but the Court was not informed that the 
mayor had himself been arrested for complicity on the oath of his 
councillors. Incitement by Ferrer was also alleged by another 
inhabitant of Premia, who had been arrested on the testimony of 
nineteen witnesses, and who thus purchased his freedom. Finally, 
another deposed that Ferrer had asked him: ‘‘ What do you 
think of events?’’ There remained some documents, the appeal 
of 1892, and two type-written circulars found on the second search 
of Ferrer’s house. Three letters in these were corrected in ink, 
and two unnamed experts declared, according to the Fiscal, that 
these “‘ must ’’ have been written by Ferrer. Captain Galcerdn 
showed that they had really said that they ‘‘ might have been 
written by Ferrer, but they could not affirm it categorically.’’ On 
such evidence Ferrer was convicted. S. H. Swinny 


TWO BOOKS ON AUGUSTE COMTE: 


NOTES SUR AUGUSTE COMTE. Par un des disciples (M. Deroistn. 
(Paris sG.) Gresset (Cie 4urm sone) 

AUGUSTE COMTE ET SON GUVRE. By G. Deuerme, (Paris: V. 
Giard et E. Briére. 2 fr. 50 c.) 


AucusTE CoMTE writing in 1852 to M. Deuillin thus speaks of 


the author of the first volume referred to above : ‘‘ He is one of the 
best young men I have known both for his moral and his intellec- 
tual qualities.’’ (Correspondence inédite, Vol. I., p. 248). M. 


Deroisin, who must now be a very old man, for he knew Comte 
in 1845, has determined to put his reminiscences on record before 
it is too late, but unfortunately he is now blind, and, as a conse- 
quence, the book is not so well written as we expect a French 
work to be. He regrets that he did not take notes at the time. 
Comte had no Boswell. We are told that before the Positivist 
Calendar was published, its principles were explained at five 
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meetings of the Positivist Society and that the author briefly gave 
his reasons for including and excluding names, while at the same 
time ready to receive new suggestions. What an interesting 
chapter we might have had, if these reasons had been noted down 
at the time. But these regrets are vain. We must be thankful 
for what M. _ Laffitte has told us on the subject in the ‘‘ Revue 
Occidentale.’’ The rest is lost for ever. Unequal as are different 
parts of M. oan book, and though it is encumbered with 
notes on others besides Comte, hardly germane to its subject, we 
still welcome it, for it enables us to see Comte as he lived and 
‘moved in Paris. 


M. Deroisin first saw Comte in 1845, when he attended the 
course on Astronomy, and he was particularly interested in the 
‘introductory lectures which form the ‘‘ Discourse on the Positivist 
Spirit.”” He also attended Comte’s memorable lectures at the 
Palais Royal in 1849, in 1850, and in 1851. His description 
agrees with the published account given by M. Emile Ollivier 
and with what we have heard from Dr. Robinet and Dr. Delhet. 
Though the lectures were very long, lasting from three to five 
hours, no one found them too long, and the audience remained to 
the very end. In spite of the severe nature of the subjects treated, 
they were not in the least dull, but eloquent and witty, and the 
hearers were enthusiastic. While many workers. attended the 
lectures on Astronomy, the majority of the audience at the his- 
torical lectures belonged to the middle class, many being 
barristers and journalists, including ‘the celebrated Emile de 
Girardin. M. Deroisin himself always felt the greatest venera- 
tion for Comte. He notes the power of his eyes, cand how bright 
they grew when he became animated. The conversation of the 
Master was lively. He did not think it necessary for a philo- 
sopher to be dull. He did not mind joking now and again, and 
at times he could be sarcastic. The author testifies to his affec- 
tionate nature and his generosity where money was in question. 


Comte charged M. Laffitte and M. Deroisin to take her allow- 
ance to Madame Comte, and after the Master’s death the two 
disciples interviewed his widow in order to come to an amicable 
arrangement. There seemed at first some chance of securing 
this, but apparently the influence of M. Littré was exerted on the 
other side. The effort failed and Comte’s will was only estab- 
lished after long litigation. The author speaks in kindly terms 
of all Comte’s early disciples. He was especially intimate with 
M. Longchampt, and Comte wished the two to join in a work on 
the French Revolution, but it was never written. In spite of his 
admiration for Littré, he remained a member of the Positivist 
Society till Comte’s death, but after that he ceased to belong to 
it, though he remained on friendly terms with Laffitte, of w hom 
he speaks warmly. Still, looking back on his life, he is grateful 
that he knew the founder of the Religion of Humanity, ‘and we 
may be thankful to him for having put on record his recollections, 
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though regretting that the book was not written earlier when the 
facts were fresh in his memory. 
The second book is really a popular exposition of Positivism 
by the founder of the Popular Universities in France. There is 
a short biography of Comte based on the works of Robinet and 
Audiffrent, but more space is given to an account of the system. 
M. Deherme is not satisfied with the way Positivism is propa- 
gated at the present time in France. He thinks that there should 
be an alliance with the Catholic Party, but I doubt whether this 
is possible, even were it desirable. It is true that some Neo- 
Catholics advocate the study of Positivism as a help to Catholi- 
cism; but then this is to lead to the re-establishment -of the 
Monarchy. Though Comte wished to re-organise the world 
without god or king these strange disciples wish to have both. 
In these circumstances it is not surprising that our friends in 
France are not favourable to that movement. Then, too, the 
author dislikes manhood suffrage, but he does not tell us what 
is to be put in its place except talking in vague terms of the need 
of a spiritual power resting on public opinion. He, however, 
finds that some of Comte’s ideas are not applicable at the present 
time, and he insists that Algeria could not be given up now. 
This is quite true, but it seems strange that he should go on to 
say that the ‘‘ planet should be properly exploited,’’ for, unfor- 
tunately, we know what that means and what crimes have been 
committed by the nations of the West in the name of Civilisation. 
The work contains two fine portraits of Comte and Clotilde de 
Vaux. PauL DEscours 


IN MEMORIAM—WILLIAM CHATTERTON 


By the death of William Chatterton, which took place on October 
23, the Positivist Society loses one of its oldest members. Born 
at Stockport nearly eighty years ago, he served his apprenticeship 
in the engineering department of a large cotton mill with which 
his father was connected. When out of his time, he joined the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers and remained throughout his 
life a devoted and zealous member of that great trade union. 
Later he removed to London, and ultimately became mechanical 
assistant to the Professor of Engineering in University College. 
He first came in contact with Positivism by attending, in com- 
pany with his friend, George Odger—one of the best leaders the 
workers of this country have ever had—a course of lectures on 
the French Revolution given by Professor Beesly in 1872-3. He 
joined the Positivist Society in 1878, and remained an active 
member till his death. But the life, thus passed in honourable 
labour, in efforts for the good of his fellow-workers, in devotion 
to a great cause, was not to end without a heavy sorrow. He was 
left in his old age with an only daughter, united to him by the 
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deep affection which joins father and daughter, mother and son, 
when they find themselves alone in the world. She died when 
he was seventy-four. In this overwhelming misfortune her 
father showed a true greatness of soul. He never ceased to 
think of her. Up to the end of his life he could hardly speak of 
her without tears coming to his eyes. But he scorned to make 
his personal grief a clog on his public action. He found a solace 
in his wide interests, and above all in the great cause it was his 
privilege to serve. And so his last lonely years were not unhappy. 
He was only ill for seven days, and up to this he enjoyed a 
wonderful activity. Verging on eighty, he was ever foremost in 
our summer expeditions. The winter never checked the regularity 
of his attendance at our meetings. We shall remember and miss 
his cheerful readiness to be of use, and long regret our old com- 
rade. A life so full of honourable service is indeed worthy of 
remembrance. S. H. Swinny 


jor ratl ag Gy i PES) 


A READER of this Review who resides abroad, and is already bur- 
dened by many local claims, asks how he can assist the Positivist 
movement. He can at least become an Associate of the Society, 
and thus give us the benefit of his moral support. Nor need the 
weight of other claims prevent him; for Associates fix their own 
subscriptions, which may be anything from a shilling upwards. 
Naturally, those who belong to a local society, religious or 
ethical, feel the support of that society their first duty. But a 
great part of our activity extends far beyond the limits of London. 
Our publications circulate not only in London, but in many places 
throughout these islands, and even far beyond. We may at least 
ask for such a small amount of support as will not seriously injure 
any local interest. Names and subscriptions can be sent. to Mr. 
Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 
* * a 


The address on the Day of All the Dead (December 31, at 8 
p.m.) will be given by Dr. Desch. The Annual Address (January 1, 
1910, at 8 p.m.) will be given by Mr. S. H. Swinny, who will 
review the chief events of the year, considered in their more per- 
manent aspects. These meetings will be held in Essex Hall. 
There will be no meetings on Sundays, December 19 and 26, and 
January 2. S.. H. Swinny 


The Catholics in this country are continually denouncing the 
ecclesiastical policy of the French Government and its “spolia- 
tion” of the Church. It is not easy to refer to the debates in the 
French Parliament, or to find a particular law. ‘Les Textes de 
la Politique frangaise en matiére ecclésiastique” (Paris: E. 
Nourry, 1909, 2 francs) is a useful little book, in which many 
documents relating to the subject are collected. It contains the 
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text of the law of December 9, 1905, disestablishing the Church, 
the letter of various influential Catholic laymen begging the Pope 
to allow the law a fair trial, several encyclicals of the Pope relating 
to the question (care being taken to publish the authorised transla- 
tions of these), the texts of other laws affecting the Church, and 
finally the rules of a Catholic association in Moscow, which though 
far less liberal than the rejected association proposed by the 
French law, has been accepted by the Pope. The volume contains 
the documents only without comment or note. 
PauL DESCOURS 


NOP ES 


DeatH.—On October 23, at 37 Hanley Road, London, N., William 
Chatterton in his eightieth year. 


The ‘‘ Positivist Review” is published by Messrs. Watts and Co., 
17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all subscriptions 
should be sent. Single copies can be obtained from Messrs. Watts 
and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., or from Mr. W. 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; but subscriptions will be 
pest haly by Messrs. Watts and Co. only, who will also supply 
the Trade. 


The Annual Subscription is 3s. 6d. post free. 


Communications relating to the Positivist REviEW should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, tor, Lambeth Road, S.E. 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 46, Addison 
Road, Kensington, W., to whom all subscriptions should be sent. Cheques, etc. 
should be crossed ‘' The London and County Bank, Limited.’’ 


The Sunday Evening Meetings will be continued ia ESSEX HALL, ESSEX 
STREET, STRAND, W.C., at 7 p.m., as follows :— 

November 28.—Mr. Henry EL tis, '‘The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.” 

December 5.—Mr. F. J. Goutp, ‘‘ Humanity, the Earth, and the Universe."’ 

December 12,—Mr. R. G. Hember, ‘‘ Property.”’ 

There will be no meetings on December 19 and 26, and January 2. They 
will be resumed on January 9. 

Friday, December 31 (8 p.m.).—Dr. Descu, ‘‘The Day of All the Dead.”’ 

Saturday, January c (8 p.m.).—Mr. S. H. Swinny, ‘‘ The Annual Address.”' 

The following meetings will be held at 41, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
which is now the address of the Society. 

The Positivist Society meets on the last Friday in each month (except 
December) at 8 p.m. Subject for November 26, ‘‘ The Censorship,” opened by 
Mr. Descours, Non-members are invited. 

There will be a social meeting on Thursday, December 16, at 8 p.m. All 
interested are welcome. . 

The Positivist Revirw can be obtained from Watts & Co., 17, Johnson’s 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; William Reeves, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C. ; 
Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street, Liverpool; H. V. Storey, Shelley 
Bookshop, Gloucester St., Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch 
Hill, N.; John Seager and Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; H. Hancock, 
596, Mile End Road. E. ; and H. Bertioli, 143 Clarence Road, Clapton, N.E. 


London: A. Bonner, Printer, 1, 2 & 3 Church Passage, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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